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In the manufacture of tires of Firestone 
quality, highest grades of raw materials are 
imperative. 


The same high purpose that characterizes 
the organization at Akron—the same thor- 
oughness and loyalty to the Firestone ideal 
of service—-are found in the far places of the 
world where Firestone must go to obtain 
the best quality and value that the raw 
material markets afford. 


A buying organization with ten separate 
offices located in the principal rubber growing 
centers of the British and Dutch Colonies 
enables Firestone to obtain the highest grade 
of rubber and insures an adequate supply by 
purchasing at the source of production. In 
the most modern plant in the Far East, lo- 
cated at Singapore, Firestone washes, refines, 
makes final rigid inspection and packs its 
rubber for shipment to the Firestone factories 








Why Firestone Tires are Better 


at Akron, Ohio, Hudson, Massachusetts and 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Only the best grades of long staple cotton 
from Egypt and the United States are able to 
pass the registered Firestone buying stand- 
ards—recognized as the most exacting in the 
trade. Here again Firestone has provided for 
protection of quality by the ownership and 
operation of the Firestone Cotton Mills, lo- 
cated at Fall River, Massachusetts. Special 
Firestone processes and methods of manu- 
facture insure cord fabric of uniformly high 
quality and tensile strength. 


Back of ample resources, special facilities 
for obtaining raw materials, greater manu- 
facturing efficiency and more economical dis- 
tribution is the whole-hearted ambition of 
the entire Firestone organization, including 
its dealers, to give car owners a quality and 
value that can be found nowhere else. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. .M&knulonh. 
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“Day in and day out, for seven 
years now, the Kelvinator I had 
installed in my refrigerator back in 
1919 has been giving the very finest 
service one could ask.” 


(Name on request) 


ToDAY conservative buyers turn naturally to Kelvinator just 
as they have done since 1914. As new systems make their bid 
for approval, the leadership of Kelvinator grows stronger and 
stronger. There can be only one Kelvinator because there is 
no duplicate of the experience which makes it the perfect auto- 
matic refrigeration. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2035 W. FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 


* 
The Oldest Domestic Electric 
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Hundreds of Investors 
Save Money 


Through Us 


They decide which first mortgage real estate bonds 
are most attractive, then buy them in the Bradermann 
market. Often the same 


Real Estate Bonds 


which they select or have become accustomed to 
buying are available at worth-while savings, higher 
yields, and the added security of completed buildings. 


We have a large, efficient and constantly growing 
organization specializing in Real Estate Bonds. We 
will gladly assist YOU in buying bonds of any mort- 
gage house you prefer—at lowest market prices. Com- 
plete and unbiased data on Real Estate Bond Issues 
quickly furnished. Submit your list of bonds for 
prices if you wish to sell. We make no charge of 


any kind. Fill out, clip and mail the coupon for 
booklet: 


“Finding a Market for 
Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 


And “Weekly Quotations on Real 
Estate Bonds’’ 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 
qe Real Fstate Bond Market 
Underwriters of Municipal Bonds 

170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 








Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
booklet describing your service; also current offering 
list showing your prices. 


TFB 2A 6 2.92 2 6.426293 D2 E 0.66 D6 3.8 4.4% © 6 
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Why Confidence Is Returning 


ONFIDENCE is returning. 
C; Confidence has been return- 
ing in the attractiveness of 
stocks and bonds following the recent 
excitement. Confidence in the outlook 
for easy money rates has returned. 
Confidence in real estate conditions 
has improved in view of the ab- 
sence of serious financial trouble not- 
withstanding the deflation which has 
been under way where inflation was 
most rampant. Greater confidence is 
felt that trade is more likely to in- 
crease than decrease now that gen- 
eral sentiment has become more cheer- 
ful and because of the low stocks of 
goods carried throughout the coun- 
try. 
hie alarm over the spread of 
installment buying has been giving 
place to confidence that this danger, 
having been warned against and 
clearly forseen, is being averted. Con- 
gress has not shaken confidence that 
it will pass no unsettling, destruc- 
tive legislation. There is now confi- 
dence that the Government will not 
attempt to force wholesale railway 
consolidations but that voluntary con- 
solidations will make real progress 
during coming months. Foreign debt 
developments have added to the con- 
fidence generally ruling in high 
financial circles. Confidence is grow- 


By B. C. Forbes 


ing that Europe is making at least 
some progress towards stability and 
rehabilitation. 

Not all, but nearly all, industrial 
and financial developments of late 
have been distinctly encouraging. 
For example: 

High Finance attaches great im- 
portance to the reduction in the New 
York Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate to 3% per cent. The cutting 
down of brokers’ loans by fully two- 
thirds of a billion dollars in ten 
weeks was hailed in Stock Exchange 
circles as paving the way for a re- 
covery from the low levels brought 
about by extremely aggressive bear 
selling when speculative stocks had 
become inflated largely through ab- 
normally heavy borrowing for stock 
market purposes. 

Figures covering the production 
and sales of automobiles by leading 
manufacturers during the first third 
of this year have eclipsed all records 
—this, too, at a season when busi- 
ness and agricultural sentiment was 
none too optimistic. The earnings of 
certain prominent companies have 
proved astonishingly large. 

Building operations so far this 
year have also confounded the 
prophets of depression. However, 
we must be prepared for some less- 


ening of such activity before long. 

Railway traffic for the four months 
has exceeded expectations, and not- 
withstanding widespread bad weather, 
the earnings in most instances have 
been most satisfactory. 

Other encouraging features, noted 
by Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in a carefully-pre- 
pared analysis, are: 

The foundations of industry and 
business are too strong to permit of 
any material recession for some time 
to come. The latest figures on fac- 
tory employment are higher than a 
year ago and are steadily on the in- 
crease. Manufacturing output is 
likewise on a steadily improving 
footing. The goods being turned out 
are actually being consumed, except 
in a few trades hurt by cold weather. 
Total check payments, reflecting the 
dollar volume of trade, are 8 per cent. 
above last year. The Department’s 
records show that sales of mail order 
houses, ten-cent chain stores and de- 
partment stores are distinctly higher 
than a year ago. Magazine advertis- 
ing shows a 12 per cent. gain. Postal 
receipts have similarly increased. So 
has paid-for life insurance. The in- 
crease in bank savings last year 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Graphic demonstration of the remarkable growth of the electric light and power industry in the United States 








Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster 
$1125 fo. b. factory 


Why Many National Concerns are Equipping 
Their Salesmen with One-Profit Studebakers 


ARS for salesmen, until recently, were 
bought by most business houses on 
the basis of lowest first cost. 

By purchasing cheap 4-cylinder cars, 
firms with large fleets appeared to save 
many hundreds of dollars on the original 
investment. 

But a few years’ experience proved that 
savings in first cost were generally more 
than offset by high final cost. Hard usage 
from drivers who frequently were not the 
owners of cars resulted in heavy repair 
expense and rapid depreciation. Cars be- 
came shabby-looking and made the wrong 
impression on clients. In addition, it was 
found that cheap cars not only delayed 
salesmen but impaired their efficiency, due 
to the strain of continuous driving in dis- 
comfort. 

Leading firms, therefore, began to 
change their buying policies. Other cars 
were introduced into fleets. Cost records 
were carefully analyzed. The result has 
been a definite trend to use One-Profit 
Studebakers for salesmen throughout the 
country. 


Costs Less in the Long Run 


The business houses listed at the right 
are typical of many which provide Stude- 
baker equipment for salesmen and field 
workers. Some use Studebakers exclusively. 

Reports from several of these houses 
show that the 6-cylinder Studebakers can 
be operated for practically the same cost 
as the average 4-cylinder car which varies 
from 5% to 6 cents per mile. It is signifi- 
cant that Studebaker’s repair parts sales 
in 1925 averaged only $10 per car in opera- 
tion. 

Operators find, too, that the higher first 
cost of Studebakers is counter-balanced 
by superior performance and comfort, en- 


STUDEBAKER CARS COST LESS IN THE LONG RUN 


abling the salesman to cover more terri- 
tory at less cost of time and effort. 


In addition, the finer appearance of 
Studebaker equipment creates prestige for 
the firm. And its greater dependability 
with much longer life results in lower de- 
preciation. 


Entirely New-T ype Open Car 
The Studebaker Standard Six Duplex- 
Roadster, illustrated above, has many 
practical advantages as a car for salesmen. 
Within its steel-framed top are concealed 
the famous Duplex roller side enclosures 
which banish curtain trouble and give pro- 
tection from rain or storm in 30 seconds. 
It has 18 cubic feet of water-tight, dust 
and dirt-proof storage space under its rear 
deck for samples, advertising matter and 
personal baggage. 

The engine, according to the rating of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, is 
the most powerful in any roadster of its 
size and price. 


Other conveniences include a gasoline 
gauge on dash, automatic windshield 
cleaner, rear-view mirror, stop light, spare 
tire lock and a coincidental lock to igni- 
tion and steering wheel. 


A Better Car at a One-Profit Price 
Like every Studebaker, this Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster is Unit-Built on the One- 
Profit basis. All its vital parts are built 
in Studebaker plants. As a result Stude- 
baker saves the profits of outside parts 
and body makers. These savings enable 
Studebaker te offer a fine, quality car at a 
lower price—a car that is Unit-Built to 
give scores of thousands of miles of excess 
transportation, greater riding comfort, 
lower upkeep, and finally, higher resale 
value. 
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Partial List 
of Concerns Using 
Studebaker Cars 


Westinghouse Electric Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Armour and Company 
Roxana Petroleum Company 
Catalina Island Company 
General Electric Company 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Pennzoil Company 
Swift and Company 
Schumacker Wall Board Co. 
Ohio Match Company 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Independent Oil Company 
Shell Oil Company 
Baldwin Piano Company 
California National Supply C'o. 
Pacific Clay Products Company 
Associated Oil Company 
American Snuff Company 
Sun Oil Company 
Newport Chemical Company 
Pure Oil Company 
National Lamp Works 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 

(Long Beach) 
Oil Well Supply Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
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Why O’Brien Is an Optimist 
on Electric Industry 


“I Think It Is Hard to Be Too Optimistic as to the Future of Public Utility 
Industry,” Says President of H. M. Byllesby & Co.; “the 
Possibilities for Expansion, Particularly in 
Electricity, Are Almost Incalculable.” 


CERTAIN Mr. Harris, who 
A owned a home and lived in one 

of the modest residential dis- 
tricts of a large American city, was 
contentedly smoking an after-supper 
pipe when his next-door neighbor, 
Mr, Jones, burst in con- 
siderably excited. 


By Neil M. Clark 


controls the light, power, and gas 
companies in many cities, told 
me this little yarn one day as 
an example of hundreds of similar 
experiences with “customer owner- 
ship” in all parts of the country. The 


the organization two years ago, upon 
the death of Colonel Byllesby, with 
whom he was in partnership from 
the formation of the company; and 
under Mr. O’Brien the company has 
shown the full fruitage of many years 
of careful, patient, wise, 





“Say!” exclaimed Jones, 
“did you hear this about 
the electric light company 
goin’ to raise the rates on 
us ?” 

“Ves, I heard it.” 

“Ain’t it terrible? Can 
you tell me what a poor 
man’s goin’ to do? Gosh, 
I'd like to — ” 

Mr. Harris removed his 
pipe and spat reflectively. 

“Well now I'll tell you, 
Mr. Jones,” he said, “we 
just had to do it.” 

“Huh?” ejaculated 
Jones. “What do you 
mean — we?” 

“Why, didn’t you know, 
Mr. Jones,” Harris re- 
plied, “that I’m one of the 
owners of that company? 
Well, I am!’ 

Thereupon, as “one of 
the owners,” he proceeded 
to explain and expound to 
Mr. Jones why, since 
everything else had been 
going up, it was natural 
to expect that the electric 
light company might have 
to raise rates a wee speck, 
too. 








enlightened, and agressive 
management. 

In these two years the 
business, measured in 
terms of gross operating 
revenue, has nearly 
doubled. 

The Byllesby compan- 
ies, constituting as they do, 
one of the largest groups 
of electric and gas com- 
panies under a single man- 
agement, are an amazing 
aggregation. A few items 
help to give an idea of 
their size — for instance, 
they underwrite and dis- 
tribute annually upwards 
of $100,000,000 of securi- 
ties ; they serve 1,190 cities 
and towns with a total 
population of approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 ; the num- 
ber of employees is about 
25,000; combined gross 
earnings for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1925, 
were $137,324,816, and 
net earnings before depre- 
ciation were $56,004,357; 
they operate 144 power 
houses, with a total in- 
stalled capacity of 1,- 








Mr. Jones, having come 
prepared to “damn_ the 
eyes” of all public service 
corporations, listened with 
growing surprise and in- 
terest, and new respect for 
his neighbor. He went 
home in the late twilight with a 
brand new idea: if Harris could get 
hold of some of that stock and take 
back in dividends part of the money 
he paid for light bills, why couldn’t 
he, Jones, do the same thing? A few 
days later he became “one of the 
owners” — and a booster instead of 
a knocker. 

John J. O’Brien, president of H. 
M. Byllesby and Company, which 


John J. O’Brien 


President, H. M. Byllesby & Co., one of the largest public 

utility investment and management organizations in the 

world, serving 1,190 cities and towns with a total population 

of 5,500,000. The company underwrites and distributes an- 
nually upwards of $100,000,000 of securities. 


phrase itself was originated by his 
company ; and the policy of financing 
and making friends at one and the 
same time by securing customers as 
owners, has probably been developed 
more intensively by his group of com- 
panies than by any other. It is one 
of several reasons why the name 
Byllesby stands to-day near the top 
in the public utility field. 

Mr. O’Brien came to the head of 


478,900 horse power, a 
considerable part being 
hydroelectric; they have 
invested approximately 
$225,000,000 in new con- 
struction during the last 
four years; they serve 
many of the most prosper- 
ous and rapidly developing cities and 
sections, including Pittsburgh, Louis- 
ville, San Diego, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Stockton, 
Tacoma, Pueblo, and hundreds of 
others; more than 200,000 investors 
have supplied the capital for these 
companies; the combined assets are 
in excess of $750,000,000. 

A tremendous orgarfiization. What 
sort of man heads it? 
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In the first place, Mr. O’Brien’s 
experience has touched intimately 
every phase through which the public 
utility industry has passed in the last 
quarter of a century. He has seen 
the industry grow up, and has had a 
great share in developing it along 
constructive lines. He has seen the 
passing of many of the demagogues 
who belched lies trying to stampede 
the industry for the sake of political 
capital—and has had a hardy share in 
their passing. And to-day he stands 
in the front ranks of the industry 
visioning a future so much greater 
than the past that there seems no end. 

Mr. O’Brien is an unassum- 


versed, in short, in all phases of pub- 
lic utilities, including financing, con- 
struction, and operation. The panic 
of 1893 gave him a terrible wallop, 
but he would not go through bank- 
ruptcy. He insisted on carrying his 
debts at face value as an obligation 
to be paid when he was able. He 
came to Chicago and engaged in prac- 
tice as an independent consulting 
engineer. Occasionaly he had little 
jobs to do and would engage me, 
with the consent of my employers, 
to go out and make a valuation of 
some company. This led to closer 
association ; and in 1902 he proposed 
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engaging in business again on a big 
scale, and formed a partnership with 
me and three other men. 

“We all turned to under his leader- 
ship and worked very hard. You can 
judge how busy we were from the 
fact that in one year I was at home 
in Chicago only 53 days out of the 
365. 

“At that time not many public 
utility companies were successful. 
The majority were poorly financed, 
inadequately constructed, and were 
operated by men who did not under- 
stand their obligations to the public. 
An example will help to show what 
the conditions were, and the 





ing man of medium height, 
and possesses a pair of shrewd, 
friendly Irish eyes. He was 
born fifty-seven years ago on 
the west side of Chicago, just 
two years before the Great 
Fire laid most of the city in 
ashes. After finishing the pub- 
lic schools and a course at 
business college, at eighteen 
he .was ready to tackle the 
world. 

After two years as a book- 
keeper, he believed he saw 
large opportunities in the 
comparatively new electrical 
industry which at that time 
(in the early 90’s) was begin- 
ning to assume sizable propor- 
tions. He therefore got a job 
with what was then called the 
United Edison Manufactur- 
ing Company. This concern 
was absorbed a little later by 
the Thompson-Houston Elec- 
tric Company, and the latter 
became, in due time, a com- 
ponent of the General Electric 
Company. O’Brien worked in 
the accounting division, and 
was in charge of accounting 
for the Chicago territory 
when he became associated 
with Colonel Byllesby. 

“T got to know Mr. Bylles- 
by sometime in the late 90’s,” 
he said, “and found him a 
remarkable individual. He 
was immensely industrious, 
had broad vision, rich enthu- 
siasms, and high ideals. He 
had worked for Edison as a 
young man, and as a drafts- 
man shared in the building of 
the first central station power 
plant in this country. At an 
early age he was made vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and had a promi- 
nent part in developing the 
alternating current system of 
transmission, and made and 
suggested many inventions. 
Later he pioneered in the 
construction of some of the 








kind of service we undertook. 
“The gas company in San 
Diego was owned by a doctor 
who had only a moderate in- 
terest in bettering his invest- 
ment and serving the com- 
munity. If a property owner 
wanted gas put into a house 
where there were as yet no 
mains, the doctor would usu- 
ally say he was willing to let 
the owner buy gas from the 
company, provided he would 
lay the pipes. Under this fos- 
silized policy the company was 
' barely paying living expenses. 
“We took over that com- 
pany, consolidated it with the 
electric company, and began 
applying some of the prin- 
ciples of management which 
were guiding us, then as now, 
whereever we went. What 
those principles were is indi- 
cated best, perhaps, by a set of 
instructions given to utility 
managers a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at a time when most 
of the rules were considered 
revolutionary in the industry. 
They read as follows: 


Principles of Management 


Deal honestly, fairly and 
lawfully with all concerned. 
Make your business and per- 
sonal conduct above reproach. 

Your business will be most 
profitable if you charge the 
lowest possible rates and de- 
velop the largest volume of 
service. 

Try to set a high business 
standard. Keep the cards on 
the table. We want no secret 
deals, no favoritism, no cor- 
ruption. Sooner or later the 
people will understand. This 
course may cause you harder 
work for a time, but eventually 
will make it easier. 

Never forget that your com- 
pany is a public servant that 
wants no dollar it does not 
fairly earn. 

Take the people into your 


confidence. Give them the 
facts. 
Treat your customers as 


human beings, realizing that 
mutual good faith, and toler- 








earliest water power develop- 
ments in Montana and Ore- 
gon. He became thoroughly 


Eldorado hydroelectric development of the West- 
ern States Gas & Electric Company, one of the 


Byllesby properties 


ance, form the basis for suc- 
cessful commerce between man 
and man. 
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Participate in the public and semi- 
public welfare activities of your city. 

Maintain the old-fashioned virtues. 
They will always win in the long 
run. We are back of you to the last 
dollar as long as you do your honest 
best, but we will not forgive any act 
that is not clean and honorable. 


“One of the first things we did 
with the San Diego property was to 
reverse the doctor’s policy as to the 
extension of business. We figured 
that on going into a community it 
was our duty, and also to our advan- 
tage, to lead community and indus- 
trial development rather than to fol- 
low it. To do this might mean earn- 
ing less than a reasonable return for 
a while; but we believed, and have 
found, that it usually results in pros- 
perity in the long run. Therefore, 
we let San Diego people know that 
we were glad to make extensions of 
mains at our own expense into de- 
veloping districts, and put our man- 
ager up front where he could meet 
people face to face and tell them so. 
We raised several hundred thousand 
dollars to finance such improvements 
and others. After a couple of years 
the company was in a far stronger 
position than it had ever been before, 
enjoyed the goodwill of the people, 
and was rendering adequate service. 
For nearly twenty years it has 
earned steadily on the investment, 
and the number of customers and 
volume of business have increased 
many fold. 


Changed Attitude of Politicians 


“One troublesome situation we 
often ran into was when two or more 
companies were trying to serve one 
community. We knew that the dup- 
lication of investment which this in- 
volved, the double overhead, and the 
high cost of getting business, was a 
positive burden in most cases, a 
burden that fell heavily on the people, 
who had to pay higher rates for 
service. But sometimes it was diffi- 
cult to convince communities of the 
wisdom of regulated monopoly in 
the public utility industry. Louisville, 
for instance, was an aggravated case 
of excessive competition. Seven 
companies were operating there 
when we went in, fifteen years ago. 
In 1913 we obtained permission 
from the city council to combine 
them, and to-day the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company, the result of 
that consolidation, is one of the 
strongest companies in our system. 

“The industry to-day,” Mr. 
O’Brien continued, “has fortunately 
passed through most of these adverse 
situations and the era of hostility, and 
is in a healthier and stronger position 
than it has ever been before. A num- 
ber of things have helped. One, I 
am sure, was government control of 
the railroads during the war. Before 
that there had been continual agita- 


tion for municipal, state, or even Fed- 
eral ownership.. Advocacy of munici- 
pal ownership and attacks on public 
service companies were favorable 
political campaign material with 
would-be mayors and city council- 
men. More than one man was kept 
in office year after year because he 
kept the street railway company 
under fire. 

“But during the war the business 
and general public got a good taste 
of what government control in a pub- 
lic service industry can mean. It was 
not very pleasing. 

“Another factor which greatly 
helped, particularly in the distribution 
of electricity, was the coal shortage 
experienced during the war. The 
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ness public itself, demanding revision 
of rates upward. 

“There has, accordingly, been a 
marked improvement in the attitude 
of members of public service com- 
missions all over the country. A mem- 
ber of one such commission told me 
he sought the office he holds, in the 
belief that the public utilities were 
gouging the people and growing fat 
on excessive profits. 

“Tt took me two years in office,’ 
he confessed, ‘to learn that I was 
wrong, and to find out that the pub- 
lic service companies really deserved 
fair treatment, for the sake of the 
people.’ 

“He was big enough to admit his 
mistake, and there are many more 

















Airview of the Riverside steampower plant, at Minneapolis, Minn. another 
Byllesby development 


government allotted the available coal 
first to the railroads, and next to the 
public utility companies. This seri- 
ously embarassed many factory own- 
ers who had been operating their own 
power plants, and they turned to cen- 
tral station service. Hundreds of 
companies made this change. It 
added wonderfully to the volume of 
business for the electric companies. 
“The need which private com- 
panies experienced, and the difficulty 
of getting central station service in a 
hurry, often contributed another fac- 
tor. Many public service commis- 
sions were hostile to the extent that 
they would not allow increases in 
rates sufficient to insure a reasonable 
return on the investment; as a conse- 
quence, bankers were unwilling to 
handle the bonds of the companies ; 
they were pinched for funds, and 
could not make the required exten- 
sions. Therefore, there began to 
arise a’ pressure on the public service 
commissions from the general. busi- 


like him. That change of attitude is 
pretty general throughout the coun- 
try, to the great benefit, not only of 
the industry, but also of the people 
and communities served. 

“Unquestionably, too, an important 
factor in improving the standing of 
many companies in their communities 
is the widespread ownership of public 
service securities among customers. 
In 1915 H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany adopted this policy, invent- 
ing the name ‘customer ownership.’ 
We know in literally scores of 
cases that customer-owners have 
virtually become salesmen for our 
companies. 


Shareholders Fully Informed 


“In our companies, bulletins are 
sent to these customers quarterly, 
telling them of the progress their 
company is making and giving the 
latest information on all develop- 
ments; each of them receives 

(Continued on page 60) 








C. A. Coffin’s Vision of Future 
of Electricity in the Home 


By C. A. Coffin 


Founder of General Electric Company 


practical contribution to the 

world was in the field of 
communication. The telegraph, the 
submarine cable, and the telephone 
proved that the mysterious force 
was something more than a 
scientific curiosity. Suc- 
cessively, it entered the 


J brscicat con first great 


became apparent. It soon became 
one of the most assiduously cul- 
tivated branches of the electric 
light and power industry and is to- 
day an important source of rev- 
enue. 

As a writer on the subject re- 


extent to which this has proceeded 
is indicated by the fact that there 
are at present approximately 10,- 
300,000 electric irons in use in the 
United States, 3,040,000 washing 
machines, 4,500,000 vacuum 
cleaners, 3,340,000 toasters 

and 435,000 electric ranges. 





In the home, as in in- 





lighting, industrial power, 
and transportation fields. 

The progress it has made 
in less than half-a-century 
is amazing. To-day, ap- 
proximately one-half of the 
population of the United 
States lives in electrically- 
lighted homes and the vast 
majority of those who re- 
side in communities that 
illuminate their thorough- 
fares at all, live in streets 
that are lighted by electric 
lamps. Something like 
two-thirds of all our indus- 
trial plants use electricity 
for power and light. Elec- 
tricity is employed almost 
universally as the motive 
power for street cars and 
is now in the process of 
taking over the task of 
steam on the railroads. It 
is now essaying the solu- 
tion of the difficult prob- 
lem of providing the farm 
with the benefits of elec- 
trical service. 

Quite naturally, the elec- 
tric industry first turned 
its attention to the great- 
est and most obvious op- 
portunities, which included 
the factory, transportation 
lines, and street and indus- 
trial lighting. These of- 
fered the greatest mar- 
kets for current—markets 
made the more attractive, 








A Ready Market 
for Millions 


* A. COFFIN, founder and 
e upbuilder of the General 
Electric Company, is the recog- 
nized dean of the whole electric 
industry of the United States— 
in fact, of the world. The 
growth of electricity and Ameri- 
ca’s world leadership in electri- 
city are due more to Coffin’s 
vision, industry, and daring 
than to any other man living. 

Discussing electric refrigera- 
tion, Mr. Coffin, in a note to the 
Editor of FORBES, emphasizes 
this point: 

“It is an impressive thought 
that whenever a new household 
appliance is developed, like the 
electric refrigerator, which is 
rapidly coming upon the mar- 
ket, or the electric range, wash- 
ing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
etc., there are fifteen million 
wired residences in the United 
States ready to put it into serv- 
ice, thus enormously adding to 
the business and profits of elec- 
tric public utility enterprises.” 


dustry, electricity took 
over the problems easiest 
of solution first. It was a 
comparatively easy thing 
to apply a motor to a hand 
operated or water motor 
driven washing machine 
and to devise a suction ap- 
paratus—the vacuum clean- 
er—to do the work of the 
broom and carpet sweeper. 
Nor. was there any great 
difficulty in adapting elec- 
tric heat to the needs of 
the kitchen; so, in due 
time, came the electric 
range, the toaster, and 
other electric cooking de- 
vices. Refrigeration, the 
opposite of heating and an 
essential of housekeeping, 
was one of the last prob- 
lems which electricity 
undertook to solve for the 
householder. It has suc- 
cessfully solved it. 

The necessity of preserv- 
ing food by subjecting it 
to low temperature has 
been recognized for ages. 
Alexander the Great, it is 
said, transported snow 
from the mountains to cool 
the wine for his soldiers. 
The cave, the cellar, the 
spring house, the ice house 
for storing natural ice, and 
the refrigerator have been 
utilized for this purpose 
from time to time. It was 














generally speaking, by the 
close proximity of the con- 
sumers to the source of supply 
and hence the shortness of dis- 
tribution systems, and by the fact 
that they represented sales to a 
few large consumers rather than 
to many small ones. 

As time went on, however, the 
enormous aggregate market which 
the home offered began to be 
realized. The possibilities of the 
domestic lighting load—at first 
viewed as not wholly desirable— 


cently said, “At first, electric serv- 
ice to the public meant lighting 
and nothing else. In a few years 
the power business dominated and 
domestic load lighting became 
relatively insignificant. In due 
course, electric appliances were 
developed for domestic purposes, 
and the pendulum has swung back 
until the entire central station in- 
dustry is bending its energies to 
develop the domestic load.” The 


not, however, until the 
opening of the nineteenth 
century that the use of natural ice 
was generally adopted for the 
preservation of foodstuffs. 

The beginning of the natural ice 
industry in this country dates back 
to 1805, at which time the harvest- 
ing of ice in our Northern states 
was begun, the crop being shipped, 
for the most part, to the South- 
ern states in sailing. vessels. As 
early as 1850, New Orleans alone 
(Continued on page 124) 











“Superpower” 






—The Name and the Facts 


HE term “superpower” is mis- 
leading. 

When the average man hears 
the word “superpower,” he conjures 
up an idea of something new and 
gigantic, when, as a matter of fact, a 
superpower system is so called merely 
because it makes a super—meaning a 
better—use of the generating facili- 
ties of an interconnected electric 
system. 

Secretary Hoover has said: “ ‘Su- 
perpower’ has been envisaged as some 
overwhelming sinister encroachment 
into public rights. The practical 
everyday fact is that all this develop- 
ment is simply a centralization of 
power houses and interconnection of 
distribution systems. We had better 
stick to our engineering terms to de- 
scribe what the thing really is — 
central generation and interconnec- 
tion of distribution systems.” 

In the days before interconnection, 
each separate electric plant was com- 
pelled to maintain equipment within 
its own walls sufficient to carry its 
peak load and to take care of inevit- 
able emergencies. It might happen, 
and in many instances it did happen, 
that this peak load lasted for only 
one or two hours, and during the 
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By Sidney Z. Mitchell 


President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


SIDNEY Z. MITCHELL 
President, Electric Bond and Share 
Company 


remaining twenty-two hours of the 
day, the local plant used only a small 
fraction of its full capacity. 

Furthermore, since electricity must 
be available at the instant the con- 
sumer desires it, the local plant was 
forced to maintain spare equipment 
—generally equal to its largest unit— 
in addition to that essential for its 
peak load, as emergency insurance 
against breakdowns. 

Now another plant, perhaps only 
twenty miles awav, might be in pre- 
cisely the same situation, except that 
its peak load, because of different 
local conditions, came at a different 
time than the peak load of the first 
plant. 

One plant, for instance, might be 
in a community where electricity was 


used only for lighting the streets and 
the houses at night; the second plant 
might be in an industrial community, 
where the peak demand for electrical 
power was to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry during the day. 

One plant might need maximum 
power at six o'clock in the evening 
when homes were being lighted and 
transportation systems were carrying 
their rush-hour loads. The other 
plant might be in a coal district where 
the mines closed at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, releasing practically all 
the power used in the mines. 

Common sense and thrift dictated 
that the transmission lines of these 
separate plants should be connected, 
so that surplus power could flow 
from one transmission system into 
the other. 

Furthermore, since power could be 
transmitted from one plant to the 
other, the need of spare capacity 
would be reduced in both. 

Instead of thinking of two inter- 
connected plants, think of five or ten 
or twenty plants so tied together, and 
you will obtain a picture of what 
modern electrical interconnection 
really means. 

Two definite and extensive econo- 
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Shoshone Falls on the 


mies are made possible by intercon- 
nection. The most obvious is the re- 
duction in the investment needed for 
spare equipment. 

Let us suppose that there are ten 
electric stations within reasonable 
reach of each other and that in each 
of these stations the largest single 
generating unit is of 20,000 kilowatts 
capacity. Without any interconnec- 
tion, each of these ten stations would 
need a spare generator equal to its 
largest unit, so that, operating inde- 
pendently, these ten stations would 
require for emergency purposes ten 
20,000 kilowatt generators which 
would represent 200,000 kilowatts of 
idle capacity and a total plant in- 
vestment for emergency purposes of 
approximately $26,000,000. 

If these ten stations, however, are 
tied together with adequate transmis- 
sion lines, instead of requiring a total 
of ten spare generators, the whole 
ten stations can be adequately pro- 
tected against breakdowns with plant 
equipment of one, or at.the most two, 
emergency generators. 

In actual practice the diversity or 
difference in time of peak loads of 
the ten interconnected systems would 
probably result in a saving of at least 
40,000 kilowatts as compared with 
the sum of the separate peaks when 
the stations were operated independ- 
ently. 

Consequently, instead of needing 
two of their original spare units for 
emergency purposes, the intercon- 
nected system would create a saving 
which’ would provide the equivalent 
spare capacity of two 20,000 kilowatt 
units, without using a single one of 
the original spares. 

In other words, by spending per- 
haps $5,000,000 for interconnection, 
these ten stations would make freely 
available to meet the normal demands 





of their natural growth generating 
equipment which would otherwise 
cost them about $26,000,000. 

The second economy made possible 
by interconnection is the marked sav- 
ing in the costs of operation. The 
aggregate peak load of this intercon- 
nected system will probably be at 
least. 40,000 kilowatts smaller than 
the sum of the individual peak loads 
of the plants operated independently 
and yet the total kilowatt hour out- 
put is the same in both cases. It nec- 
essarily follows that in the inter- 
connected system the average load is 
a higher percentage of the maximum 
load than would be the case if the 
systems were operated independently. 
This higher average use of facilities 
means a great saving in power gen- 
erating cost. Furthermore, it is usu- 














ally the case that some of the units 





Steel tower on a 130,000 volt transmis- 

sion line, showing special group in- 

sulators supporting conductors cross- 
ing wide ravines 





Snake River, Idaho, showing a hydroelectric plant on the left. 


or perhaps entire plants of the inter- 
connected systems are of more mod- 
ern design and normally operate at 
lower cost than others. It also fre- 
quently happens that some of the 
plants in the interconnected system 
are better situated as to coal and 
water. By contractual arrangement 
between the various interconnected 
companies it is the custom to carry 
the continuous or long hour loads as 
much as practicable upon the plants 
with the lowest operating cost. In 
most instances these operating sav- 
ings alone more than offset the op- 
erating costs and the fixed charges on 
the entire investment in transmission 
lines used to interconnect the separ- 
ate stations. 

Interconnection is as_ different 
from the Giant Power “bogey” as 
day is from night. 

Interconnection is the application 
of American engineering and com- 
mon sense to the practical economies 
of the publicly regulated and publicly 
controlled electric industry. 

Giant Power is merely the applica- 
tion of a catch-phrase to a theory 
which never worked and never can 
work. 

There is nothing new about the 
broad principle which underlies the 
development of interconnected elec- 
tric systems. It is the principle of 
making the widest and most efficient 
use of existing equipment. The most 
outstanding example, the one which 
most nearly parallels electrical inter- 
connection, is that of the American 
railways. 

The fluctuating requirements of 
industry and the seasonal movements 
of commodities mean that each rail- 
road at certain times requires many 
more cars than it ordinarily uses. 
Instead of spending huge sums to 
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purchase additional rolling stock 
which would lie idle most of the 
time, each road, through intercon- 
nection and interchange, is to-day 
able to borrow from other roads 
(which do not at the time have a 
similar peak demand) sufficient cars 
to meet its emergency requirements. 

We have all had the experience of 
watching freight trains made up of 
cars carrying the names of a dozen 
different railways, but few of us 
ever stop to inquire by what system 
and through what methods the roll- 
ing stock of these diversely owned 
and diversely operated systems are 
all brought together on a single track. 

The explanation is that long ago 
the railroads of the United States 
adopted the principle of interconnec- 
tion and interchange as a means of 
eliminating waste and of improving 
their service to the public. 

According to one leading railroad 
authority, the saving secured through 
the interchange of freight cars on the 
railroads amounts, at an extremely 
conservative estimate, to not less 
than $1,500,000,000 a year. 


How Public Is Benefited 


According to this same authority, 
if there were no interconnections be- 
tween the various railroads, and if 
the cars of one railroad were not 
used on the tracks of another, it 
would mean that the aggregate rolling 
stock of all the railroads would need 
to be doubled. This alone would 
represent an additional investment of 
at least $3,600,000,000. The inter- 
est on this vast sum, at 5 per cent., 
would amount to $180,000,000 a year. 

The electrical industry of the 
country is joining together the trans- 
mission lines of the various separately 
owned and separately operated elec- 
trical systems, and is exchanging sur- 
plus power for the same reason that 
the railroads have connected their 
tracks and for half a century have 
been exchanging surplus cars. 

This practice is so old and so com- 
mon that it does not even attract at- 
tention. Everybody knows that rail- 
road interconnection is merely physi- 
cal and in no sense means that the 
ownership, control or management of 
the interconnected railways is at all 
the same. Everybody knows that the 
public is enormously benefited by 
this interconnection. The electrical 
companies are doing exactly the same 
thing that the railroads have been 
doing for fifty years. Interconnec- 
tion of power lines has exactly the 
same significance, and no more signif- 
icance, than the interconnection of 
railway tracks and the interchange of 
railway equipment. 

Just as the railroads send their 
cars to whatever section of the coun- 
try has need of them, so, through in- 
terconnected systems, the electrical 
companies of the country are sending 
surplus energy to communities that 
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A hydroelectric plant on the Bear River 


from time to time may be short of 
power. Moreover, they are transfer- 
ring power from the mines and the 
waterfalls into communities without 
these advantages. 


The railroads estimate that if they 
were not interconnected and if the 
free movement of freight cars over 
interconnected tracks were not per- 
mitted, their added expense would 
entail an increase of probably 50 
per cent. in their freight rates. And 
electric interconnection is one of the 
important factors in making the aver- 
age price paid by the public for elec- 
tricity less to-day than it was in 1913. 

Think hard. See how many things 
you can discover that are not elec- 
trical—be they personal services or 
commodities—selling to-day at less 
than 1913 prices. 


Utilizing Surplus Power 


In the present stage of electrical 
development, it is usually not desir- 
able to attempt the transmission of 
power over a greater distance than, 
say, 250 miles, but the electrical in- 
dustry has worked out methods of 
interchange whereby this limitation 
can be overcome. 


One generating system which has 
a surplus of power above its imme- 
diate requirements can lend some of 
its surplus to the adjoining system, 
thus relieving the load on the generat- 
ing plants of the second system. The 
second system in turn is thus pro- 
vided with a surplus of power, which 
it in turn may pass on to a third 
system, and so on. , 

When you ship a barrel of apples 
from Oregon to New York, the ap- 
ples delivered in New York are the 
identical apples that were shipped 
from Oregon. In the interchange of 
electricity through interconnection the 
kilowatt hours received at one end 


of the system are not necessarily 
the same kilowatt hours which a plant 
with surplus capacity may be generat- 
ing at the other end. 


Extent of Interconnections 


If, however, you could conceive a 
long trough running from Oregon 
to New York, into which the farmers 
of half a dozen states poured their 
apples, and if you could imagine an 
Oregon farmer with a big crop pour- 
ing apples in at his end, and crowd- 
ing the trough so much that New 
Jersey apples began falling out at 
the New York end, then you’d have 
an analogy to what happens when 
electrical power is interchanged 
through an interconnected system. 

Already the interconnection of elec- 
tric systems in the United States has 
progressed to the pot, where, with 
the closing of a few short gaps, tt will 
be possible to interchange power from 
as far South as the Gulf of Mexico 
to as far North as the Canadian 
Border, from Boston in the East to 
St. Paul in the West, and from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, to Tia Ju- 
ana; Mexico. 


It may be well to point out that 
there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the transfer of freight be- 
tween railroads and the transfer of 
electricity from one electric system 
to another. In one case we are deal- 
ing with a commodity and in the 
other with a service. 

You can’t talk about kilowatt hours 
in the same way that you talk about 
potatoes, wheat, or coal. Practically 


all the misunderstanding that exists 
to-day with relation to the electric 
industry arises from the fact that 
many well-meaning people persist in 
regarding electricity as a commodity 
instead of a service and assume that 
(Continued on page 64) 





The Young Man’s Opportunity 
in Public Utility Field 





Nearly All Large Public Service Corporations Maintain “Cadet” Classes for 
Thorough Training of Promising Young Men Picked from School 
Graduates and Their Own Ranks—The Road to Promotion 


GROUP of men stood talking 
A in the corridor of a well- 
known technical institute. 
Ostensibly, they were conferring on 
a knotty problem. Actually, they 
were keenly scrutinizing the hurrying 
groups of seniors who disappeared 
into doorways through which came 
the heavy whir of machinery. 

“The boy without a technical train- 
ing these days is sunk.” The man 
who spoke swept the groups that 
moved past him with an appraising 
eye. 

His companion looked up quickly. 
“Trained men form the backbone of 
American business,” he said. 

“This is the age of the man him- 
self,” he asserted with decision. 
“Business is moving along more con- 
structive lines. Pulls and graft are 
ancient history. It is the man him- 
self who has to make good, and it is 
his personal record that counts. 
What we are looking for is men who 
win. 

“The boy on the street has the 
same chance as the millionaire, if he 
has the brains and the stamina; but, 
given these qualities, the lad with 
training is the one who will put it 
over, for he will work on facts. while 
the other fellow is experimenting. 

“Competition in business to-day is 
not just money, it is hard, cold knowl- 
edge and the brains to put it to use. 


By O. D. Foster 


The boy with ambition is working 
toward an executive position, and the 
executive who cannot solve his own 
problems is just scrap for the dump. 
The mind that makes decisions 
must be able to dig quickly for facts 
and take all the short cuts. If lI 
could not give my boy another legacy 
in the world I would give him engi- 
neering training and that good knowl- 
edge of human nature which comes 
from working with men in a shop— 
all kinds of men. 


“No executive is worth his salary 
unless he understands men in the 
making, and to do it he must work 
with them shoulder to shoulder. 
Study our coming executives and 
you will find that a big percentage 
of them have put themselves through 
the technical schools by working days 
and studying nights. 

“Look at that lad over there with 
young Preston. Preston can sign his 
own checks in six figures, and that 
young red-head whose shoulder he is 





































































































Above—An_ elementary class _ in 

electricity conducted for employees 

by the New York Edison Company; 

and, below, another group of stu- 

dents getting practical experience in 
the company’s plant 


leaning on is the son of a locomotive 
engineer on the Boston .& Maine rail- 
road. One of a family of six boys. 
His name is O’Toole and he has more 
brains under that ruby thatch of his 
than many a railroad president. His 
knowledge of engines is uncanny, 
and what he is giving Bill Preston 
in the way of inspiration, sound en- 
gineering knowledge, and an insight 
into human nature is going to be 
worth more to him than all the checks 
either he or his father could sign.” 
“OQ’Toole’s father is an honor man 
with the Boston & Maine and one of 
the best engineers on the road, but 
he is a back number and he wouldn’t 
stand for this technical training stuff. 
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The last goal in his vision is to see 
that red-head sticking out of a Bos- 
ton & Maine engine cab, but for- 
tunately the youngster knew better. 
They say the atmosphere beat hell the 
day the kid made up his mind to 
come to ‘Tech.’ ‘If you won’t send 
me, Dad, I’ll go on my own,’ he an- 
nounced finally. 

“Any boy who wants a technical 
education to-day can get it. And 
O’Toole is getting it. He works ina 
garage all his spare time and he is 
hitting on all six. We enrolled him 
over a year ago for our cadet course 
and he comes to us straight from 
graduation. That is the kind of boy 
the forward-looking public service 
companies are after and you will see 
him with his feet under mahogany 
_ within ten years if I am any prophet. 

“It is boys like this who are build- 
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ing up our country. Take men like 
Matt Brush, for example. He grad- 
uated from this very institute. Went 
through on his own. After gradua- 
tion he started at the bottom in the 
Union Pacific shops in Omaha, build- 
ing locomotives. Meeting him you 
get a good idea of the driving power 
which made him president of the Bos- 
ton Elevated while he was still in his 
early thirties, and later on put him in 
charge of Hog Island. 

“Matt says nothing has been so big 
a factor in his success as his technical 
education and his knowledge of men, 
learned by working with them in the 
shops. 

“Men of his sort turn to public 
service interests because they offer 
such a splendid opportunity to do 
constructive work in building up big 
business enterprises. Even the man 
on the street has come to realize that 
the mass production which has put 
our country in the foreground is due 
to the great advance in the production 
and distribution of electric power. 
and we, ourselves, know that much of 


this progress could be traced back to 
the preliminary work done by the 
technical institutes, both as regards 
experimentation and the training of 
our young engineers.” 

The men passed out of hearing 
down the stairway. I turned to the 
professor beside me. “Who are 
they,” I inquired. 

“Presidents of some of the largest 
public service companies in the coun- 
try,” was his answer. “They keep 
close watch on our seniors and put 
them in training for future execu- 
tives. It is a short cut, and amounts 
to skimming the cream from an al- 
ready selected group. Each year we 
are keeping closer records on our men 
and eventually the better placing is 
going to mean an enormous decrease 
in the percentage of labor turnover.” 

To-day the proper absorption of 
the trained worker into the world of 
business is recognized as a vital prob- 
lem. Labor waste through improper 
training, misfits, and consequent high 
labor turnover is probably the great- 
est individual loss in industry. To 


Above—Headquarters of the employees 
Savings Loan Association of the New 
York Edison Company, and, below, the 
library in the employees’ club house. 


reduce this loss and to secure the 
highest possible type of material for 
future executives, many large cor- 
porations have established training 
classes within their own organizations 
through which the novice may grad- 
ually learn the work, standards, and 
principles of the company with which 
he has become affiliated. 

The large public service com- 
panies, whose executives are men of 
wide vision, have been foremost in 
this constructive work and most of 
them have cadet classes which com- 
bine further research opportunities 
with the practical advantage of actual 
service. These classes are made up 
at least in part of boys who have 
been selected from the senior classes 
of the best colleges and technical in- 
stitutes in the country. 

Special committees from the va- 
rious public service organizations 
visit the colleges in the Spring, look 
over the senior classes, study the boys’ 
records, and invite a selected group 
to visit the company’s plant at the 
organization’s expense. On_ their 
visit they pass a second inspection, 
which is so rigid that an executive 
who heads the committee responsible 
for the final choice in one very large 
organization told‘ me that often as 
many as 400 men are interrogated 
at the colleges and plant in order to 
secure twenty candidates. After the 
men are chosen an offer is made 
to them to enter one of the cadet 
classes immediately after graduation. 
These cadet classes vary in the differ- 
ent organizations but usually cover 
courses which take the boys through 
all the departments. They run from 
two to five years. During this time 
the boys are paid what is known as 
a living wage. This varies according 
to the section of the country but it 
runs anywhere from $25 to $40 a 
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week in the early months and in- 
creases later on. These cadet classes 
give him both intensive and practicai 
training. Men selected and trained 
in this fashion are slated for execu- 
tive material, and some idea of the 
opportunity ahead of them may be 
gathered from a few figures on the 
electrical industry alone. 

Half of all the electricity used in 
the entire world is consumed in this 
country, and to-day our central sta- 
tion industry represents an invest- 
ment of more than $7,500,000,000. 
Its production last year was nearly 
61,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
energy. Two hundred thousand 
employees make up its operating 
force. It serves 18,000,000 custom- 
ers, which is a gain of over 1,000,000 
during the last year. This figure 
represents service to about 70,000,000 
people. More than 1,500,000 of the 
public own securities of the com- 
panies which serve them. 


Field of Opportunity Unlimited 


An industry such as this offers the 
young man not merely a present, but 
a future. It also offers him an op- 
portunity for public service which is 
valuable in its contribution to public 
welfare. It has a great future but 
no more so than the other branches 
of public service, all of which are 
growing rapidly. This means that 
technically trained men have never 
been so much in demand as they are 
to-day and the field of opportunity 
is unlimited. 

“How many of the executives in 
the public utilities are technically 
trained men?” I asked Arthur Wil- 
liams, vice-president of the New 
York Edison Company and a dean in 
the public utility field. 

“Probably a very high percentage,” 
was his answer, “because trained 
minds grasp facts more readily and 
know how to use them, and technical 
training does give a man high powers 
of analysis. But if in technical train- 
ing you include all highly specialized 





training in major business lines, I 
would say all. . Most men in the pub- 
lic utility field who have risen to the 
position of. important executives have 
come up from the ranks. Many of 
them started in the shops, others had 
special training in finance and com- 
mercial relations, but all have trained 
minds. 


Demand for Executive Material 


“Business is no longer a matter of 
hit or miss. We have a definite goal 
and we play up to it, and more and 
more the public utilities have learned 
that if they want good men they must 
not only develop them but they will 
save time by picking those who are 
already partially trained, especially in 
those general fundamentals which are 
going to count along all executive 
lines. 

“You have asked me what types 
of men we are looking for in the pub- 
lic utilities. Foremost and always, 
men who will make good executives. 
By that I mean men who have those 
sterling qualities which can be trained 
and developed into good executive 
material. Any organization can get 
enough routine workers. The market 
is always glutted with them. What 
we want is thinkers, analysts, men 
with vision—men who can take their 
problems and look right through 
them. Nor is that all. To be a good 
executive a man must be well- 
rounded, broad mentallv, have a 
pleasing personality, agieeable ad- 
dress, and above all he must be 
human. 

“One of the. most important fac- 
tors in the success of the public utility 
to-day is its relation to the public. 
As public servants we have learned 
that one of the vital points in our 
development is to maintain such re- 
lations with those to whom we are 
rendering service that our every con- 
tact is of the most friendly nature. 
This can only be done through rela- 
tionships guided by men of tact and 
discretion who have a sincere desire 
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to do the right thing. Men of that 
sort cannot be picked up in any hap- 
hazard way. They are trained to the 
work. We have here at the New 
York Edison Company classes which 
train our men not merely in technical 
matters but in finance and in com- 
mercial relations of every character. 
These classes are conducted in some 
cases by executives of the company 
and are doubly valuable, not alone 
because of the instruction given, but 
because it brings our people directly 
under the close attention of depart- 
ment heads and enables us constantly 
to select those upon whom we wish 
to place greater responsibility. 


College Benefits Twofold 


“Every forward looking public 
utility in the country is continually 
watching the senior classes of the col- 
leges and is picking up the best of 
the graduates to give them intensive 
training. We are doing this for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all college is 
both a selective and a sifting process. 
Men who choose a college career are 
usually of a high type, and if they 
graduate they must have a certain 
percentage of knowledge and train- 
ing. College life serves, not only to 
train their minds, but also to give 
them a background and the benefit of 
associations which are of value to 
them every day of their lives. They 
get training in sportsmanship, in 
friendships, and a certain amount of 
discipline. They learn to follow 
leaders, to study the methods of men 
who succeed, even if it is only along 
the lines of sports. It teaches them to 
observe closely and to reason. It 
makes them self-reliant and depend- 
able, or else it emphasizes their de- 
ficiency in these qualities. In other 
words it puts a boy on his own. A 
college career gives us some index of 
the man himself, and therefore is a 
good preliminary on which to base 
our selection. 

“But I do not want to go on record 
as saying that a man must have col- 
































Cadets on duty in the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey plant. On the left is shown a view of the boiler room. 
The young engineers on the right are weighing water for a turbine test. 
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lege training in order to succeed, for 
other association and training may 
have brought out these same qualities. 
What college life really does is to 
hold up to our attention the records 
of boys who have had an opportunity 
to pass these tests and show us how 
they have come through. 

“What we are looking for is men 
who have an inherent courtesy in 
contacts, men with a pleasing person- 
ality, who have breadth of mind, 
creative ability and vision and, above 
all, men who understand the value of 
teamwork and of human contacts— 
for co-operation and a desire to serve 
are two of the greatest factors in a 
man’s success. Readiness to serve 
whether an obligation exists or not 
and a desire to share or pass on 
credit are great attributes. 

“The man who has not character 
is worthless as a business asset. Char- 
acter is made up of the million and 
one little things which come up to 
test us every day. I think it was 
Roosevelt who said, ‘Fine thoughts 
are like star dust, but fine thoughts 
put into action make the stars.’ 

“Another thing I want to empha- 
size is that good business is built up 
on ideals. Not dreams, but genuine 
ideals, If I had a boy I would want 
him to study the lives of great men 
and fit his ideals to their standards. 
If he does that he cannot go far 
wrong. All great men have had 
ideals, ideals they were not ashamed 
to try to live up to, and many of 





them have done so. The boy who 
loses his idealism has lost his anchor. 

“To study the lives of great men 
offers untold suggestion to the young 
man who is developing his character. 
Let him see how successful men have 
made use of great opportunities, or 
even of disadvantageous happenings. 
How they have shared credit, have 
been true to their friendships, have 
been loyal to trust and faithful even 
in small things.” 

As evidence of how intensively the 
New York Edison believes in trained 
workers and how eagerly its staff co- 
operates, one needs only to visit the 
classes, which are conducted along 
both commercial and technical lines. 
Here groups from all departments 
may be found busy at work studying 
the various subjects connected with 
public service interests, from the use 
of the slide rule to the most compli- 
cated electric problems and from ele- 
mentary bookkeeping to public rela- 
tions. Not alone the value of special 
training, but the broadening of the 
individual mind, are important points 
in the New York Edison’s method of 
building up its employees. 

Over in Newark, New Jersey, the 
main square is bounded on one side 
by a great building which houses the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. The man who brought a 
number of small companies into this 
one organization twenty-three years 
ago is still at its head. At that time 
he was just a young lawyer; to-day 
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Cadet engineers receiving instruc- 

tion at the Brooklyn Edison works 

under the expert tutelage of an ex- 
perienced executive 


he is an outstanding figure in the pub- 
lic utility field. Under his direction 
and management a total of $200,000,- 
000 in new capital has been spent in 
the extension and improvement of the 
railway, gas and electric facilities 
now under operation. 

“A man’s success depends entirely 
on his bent,” Thomas McCarter said, 
“but most important of all it depends 
on his willingness to work rather than 
watch the clock. I would not like to 
go on record as saying that great for- 
tunes’ are being made in the public 
utilities, although some men have 
earned more than a competence, but 
I will say that for the man who has 
a desire to serve, who is looking to 
the advancement of his fellow men, 
and who is earnestly in love with his 
work, the public utilities offer not 
merely a living, but a great opportun- 
ity. In the field of economics there 
is nothing to equal the development 
of electricity, and the resultant in- 
crease in industrial productivity has 
enabled the country to develop many 
new industries in the release of man 
power. 

“When we started here we had 
$16,000,000 worth of business. Last 
year we had $94,000,000. This year 
it will run to $100,000,000. It means 
something to our men to feel they are 
developing a business like that, and 
to us it means that we must have the 
right kind of men. 

“Every .Spring, long before time 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 








































The demeanor of the successful 
man is the absolute index of his 
mind and character. The really 
great man who achieves genuine 
success is of all men most mod- 
est as to his accomplishment. He 
has, of course, some proper and 
desirable self-respect and also pride 
of his achievement, but he is not 
the least conscious that his success 
has been due to any greatness on 
his part, ascribing it rather to that 
kind of genius that is synonymous 
with honesty of purpose and inde- 
fatigable endeavor—John MHays 
Hammond. 

. a. = 

The great secret of making the la- 
bor of life easy is to do each duty 
every day.—Marsten. 

ss 

The basic services which trade 
associations can render are: 

1. To replace ignorance in busi- 
ness with knowledge. 

2. To eliminate needless waste in 
competition. 

3. To stimulate intelligent, con- 
structive completion. 

4. To transmit to the public the 
benefits which will arise from these 
services—O. H. Cheney, vice- 
president of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank. 

* * # 
There is no wisdom like frankness. 


—Disraeli. 


* * * 


Wide horizons tend to enlarge the 
mind; limited horizons, on the con- 
trary, circumscribe it. Stagnant 
water is not inclined to flow; the 
wind, instead of rousing it to life, 
simply irritates it. It is the hatred 
of narrow minds for liberal ideas that 
fetters the march of’ progress.—Vic- 


tor Hugo. 


xk * * 


Oh, how I do appreciate a boy who 
is always on time! How quickly you 
learn to depend on him, and how 
soon you find yourself entrusting 
him with weightier matters! The 
boy who has acquired a reputation 
for punctuality has made the first 
contribution to the capital that in 
after years makes his success a cer- 
tainty—H. C. Brown. 

. =e 

Confidence is a plant of slow 
os in an aged bosom.—William 

itt 


Nine Every-Day Business 
‘Errors 


1. Neglecting to get receipts when 
bills are paid in cash. 

2. Neglecting to keep receipts 
where they can be located. 

3. Neglecting to check up items 
in current bills. 

4. Inability to keep check boox 
balanced. 

5. Too easy optimism in starting 
credit accounts. 

6. Carelessness in handling of 
valuable business papers. 

7. Signing documents 
knowing their contents. 

8. Tendency to establish living 
expenses which would exceed income 
and eat into savings. 

9. Tendency to invest money on 
dangerous heresay, without proper 
knowledge of facts. — Mercantile 
Trust and Deposit Company, New 
York. 
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A Text 


BFAR ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.—Galatians 6:2 
Sent in by E. Dolbow, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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When we see ourselves in a situa- 
tion which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our 
minds to it, meet it with firmness, 
and accommodate everything to it in 
the best way practicable. This les- 
sens the evil; while fretting and fum- 
ing only serves to increase your own 
torments.—Thomas Jefferson. 

‘ae 

An ambitious salesman is like a 
golfer trying to improve his game. 
He need have no other opponent than 
his past score-——The Kodak Sales- 


man. 


* * * 


There is a principle which is a bar 
against all information, which is 
proof against all argument and which 
cannot fail to keep a man in ever- 
lasting ignorance. This principle is 
contempt prior to examination.— 
Spencer. 


ned 
Live for something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 
Drifting like a helpless vessel, 
Thou canst ne’er to life be true; 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s 
ocean, 
If some star had been their 
guide, 
Might have long been riding safe- 
Iya 
But they drifted with the tide. 
—Robert Whitaker. 
a 


A man hopelessly in debt is as 
helpless as a house-fly with his 
feet in the tangle-foot; so easy to 
get in, but oh so hard to get out! 
—Anon. 

x * * 

One of the most interesting 
sights I have ever beheld was a 
docking of the giant liner Levi- 
athan. A_ half-dozen small tugs 
were ranged alongside and fore 
and aft. This enormous floating 
palace in all its greatness was ab- 
solutely dependent on those drab 
little harbor “flivvers.” They 
docked the big ship, brought. it 
safely to its mooring. The success 
of big things is often dependent 
upon those which look small by 
comparison. Every man and job is 
important. Every job is a great big 
one or a big little one—John Miller 


Wyatt. 
x * x 


The time of day I do not tell, 

As some do, by the clock, 

Or by the distant chiming bells 
Set on some steeple rack, 

But by the progress that I see 

In what I have to do. 

It’s either Done O’clock to me, 
Or only Half-Past Through. 


—John Kendrick Bangs. 
* + + 


When you find yourself over- 
powered, as it were by melancholy, 
the best way is to go out, and do 
something kind to somebody or other. 
Keble. 
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Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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This Essay Reveals Record of Achievement by Which 


Nebraska PowerCompany Wins 
Forbes Public Service Cup 


Highest Award in National Contest to Determine the Most Constructive 
Public Relations Campaign Carried on by a Light and Power 
Company in Local Territory During the Last Year 


Submitted by Nebraska Power Company 


O COMBAT political propa- 
ganda of opponents of private 
ownership, and to retain the 
confidence of the people in our com- 
pany as a great asset of the com- 
munity, was our outstanding public 
relations problem for 1925. 
During 1925 Omaha was 
bombarded with articles, in- 


Electrical appliances remove drudgery 
from the home and make home life 
more comfortable and happy. 
“Co-operate with every undertak- 
ing for civic betterment; encourage 
employees to join community and 
welfare clubs. These clubs are the 


packing houses and stockyards, has 
a population a good portion of which 
is closely affiliated with labor move- 
ments. We saw no good reason why 
these men and women should not be 
vitally interested in our company as 
a great public servant—a friend of 
every man, no matter whether 
he be king or peasant. 








terviews, and literature, ad- 
vocating municipal owner- 
ship. To furnish the peo- 
ple information in regard to 
our company and show them 
that public utilities were 
servants and not masters, 
that they were fair and not 
greedy, was our job. 

Early in 1925 our plans 
were laid. This was well 
brought out in a letter sent 
by our general manager to 
executives responsible for 
shaping and conducting the 
public relations policy of our 
company. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“Our company and the 
rest of the industry has been 
preaching too much about 
our size, our wealth and our 
power. Let us choose for 
our 1925 public relations 
program the theme of Serv- 
ice. 

“Show the public not how 
big we are from the stand- 
point of money invested, but 
from the standpoint of Serv- 
ice to the public. 

“Show them how valuable 
we are in making their home 
life happy and comfortable 
and their labors in factor) 
and shop more efficient eco- 








Winners in Forbes 
Public Service Contest 


The result of our efforts 
was well brought out in an 
editorial printed in the 
“Unionist,” the local labor 

. paper. The editorial in part 


HE following companies’ were read: 


awarded first, second, and third 


“The other example of a 


prizes, respectively, by the judges in the 
national public utility contest conducted 
by FORBES: 


Nebraska Power Company 
Columbus Electric & Power Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


The excellence of their exhibits and 
achievements won Honorable Mention 
for the Southern California Edison 
Company and the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. 

In addition to the certificate of high- 
est award, the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany was presented the FORBES Pub- 
lic Service Cup, a handsome silver 
trophy. Winners of second and third 
prizes were presented engraved certifi- 
cates of award. 

The judges were Bruce Barton, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; Thomas F. 
Logan, Thomas F. Logan, Inc.; J. &. 
McQuiston, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; T. J. McManus, 
General Electric Co.; Roy Dickinson, 
“Printers’ Ink”; Frederick C. Kendall, 
“Advertising Fortnightiy”; B. C. Forbes, 
Editor, FORBES. 














nomical and pleasant. 

“Bring out forcefully how 
important an ally we are to 
Omaha and Nebraska in their prog- 
ress and growth. 

“Show that electricity is the cheap- 
est thing the public buys and that the 
electric service bill is practically the 
smallest item of the family budget. 

“Speed up merchandise sales, for 
when we do this, we not only increase 
our gross revenue, but at the same 
time we better our public relations. 


public service company 
which comes before us every 
day is one of a company 
seemingly at all times fully 
realizing that it is a public 
servant and not a master. 
Every Omaha householder 
daily has reason to feel satis- 
fied with the efficient service, 
reasonable rates and cour- 
teous treatment rendered by 
the Nebrasaka Power Com- 
pany. This attitude has re- 
sulted in tuning to almost a 
whisper the loud clamor 
for public ownership.” 

In carrying out the various 
steps in our public relations 
program, as outlined by our 
general manager, newspaper 
advertising was used ex- 
tensively. Employees were 
educated as to our problems. 
Speeches and programs were 
given before improvement 
clubs. Our home service de- 
partment was enlarged. Spe- 
cial efforts were made to in- 
crease merchandise sales in 
order to give our customers 
an opportunity to take maxi- 


fountain-head of all movements. 

“Educate our employees so that 
they will understand our business and 
be able to discuss our problems in- 
telligently. 

“If we do this, we will build a 
foundation of public relations which 
will withstand the unfair tactics of 
unscrupulous politicians.” 

Omaha, with its many railroads, 


mum advantage of our 
service. 

Two advertising campaigns were 
run in the three Omaha newspapers 
during the year. The largest of the 
two campaigns brought out the many 
advantages of our city, and at the 
same time aimed to show how elec- 
tricity aids in developing the advan- 
tages. Each advertisement carried a 
complete story of the. necessity of 
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electric service in home, industry, 
and office. All of the advertise- 
ments ended with the expression, 
“Omaha is a great place in which to 
live.” This phrase was the title and 
theme of the complete campaign. 

The other advertising campaign 
“told and sold” how cheap electricity 
really is. This series aimed to show 
that electricity is not only the great 
servant of the home, but also pro- 
tects the home at night and makes it 
more cheerful and happy. 

These advertisements brought out 
the cheapness of electricity, emphasiz- 
ing that it costs only a penny to burn 
a twenty-five watt lamp for seven 
hours. 

These two campaigns, running in- 
termittently throughout the year, 
gave to our customers a thorough 
knowledge of the great service of 
electricity. These advertisements 
also endeavored to convince the peo- 
ple in our territory that our company 
is more than just a power plant, wires, 
and poles. Our standard of service, 
the many accomplishments of elec- 
tricity in the home and the great 
value of electric service in the de- 
velopment of the community were 
brought out as forcefully as possible 
in the advertisements. 


Win Goodwill of Consumers 


As a result of these two campaigns, 
we feel certain that the people in our 
territory have learned that our com- 
pany is rendering them a service that 
is indispensable, but at a cost which 
is very fair and reasonable. 

During 1925 more than 1,204 
column-inches of news stories about 
the Nebraska Power Company and 
its employees were printed. We did 
not consider these stories as pub- 
licity. We aimed to show the edi- 
tors that the people of the community 
are and should be interested in the ac- 
tivities of our company, probably the 
most important institution in the city, 
and that our happenings were real 
news. 
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Home of the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany, in Omaha, Neb. 
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Artist’s sketch of handsome silver cup presented by Forbes Magazine to the 
Nebraska Power Company 


The results we have obtained in 
the newspapers make us feel that we 
have accomplished a great deal in 
showing the editors that our company 
is sincere in its efforts to be of great- 
est service to the community. 


In conjunction with the goodwill 
advertising and news stories, we car- 
ried in all the newspapers regular 
merchandise advertising. These ad- 
vertisements appeared in the Omaha 
papers almost every other day and 
brought our company’s name and the 
values we were offering to the atten- 
tion of the public consistently and 
constantly. Every merchandise ad- 
vertisement carried a small goodwill 
message. This message tied up with 
our special goodwill advertisements 
and aimed to emphasize one word— 
SERVICE. 


The display windows in our down- 
town Electric Shop were always 
available for the boosting of civic ac- 
tivities. Nearly every boosting civic 
organization in the city, from time to 
time, used our windows to put over 
some message for the general good of 
the community. This was just an- 
other method to let the people know 
that our company was not only brick 
and mortar, but that it was human 
and that it was desirous of doing its 
share in the upbuilding and develop- 
ment of the city it served. 


In order to show the rank and file 
the great investment required and the 
complicated and intricate machinery 
necessary to serve them with electric 
energy, we conducted a series of tours 
of our power plant and other prop- 
erties. Groups consisting of boy 
scouts, farmers’ organizations, com- 
munity and civic clubs, improvement 
clubs, women’s clubs, and many 
others, took advantage of our offer 
and visited the power plant. Each 
group was served a light lunch at the 
power plant and presented with a 
small souvenir of the occasion. We 
received many complimentary letters 
from the groups and organizations 
which visited the power plant. 


As part of the tour program, a lec- 
ture was given in which the purposes 
and objects of our company in fur- 
nishing service were explained. We 
emphasized the amount of our annual 
payroll, how much taxes we paid, and 
the investment necessary to maintain 
our high standard of service. 

Upon each of our 50,000 service 
bills mailed each month we placed a 
message dealing with some phase of 
our service. Enclosed with each 
service bill was one of the Bruce 
Barton goodwill pamphlets. 

In order to get as close as possible 
to the rank and file, we exerted our 
greatest effort in presenting our views 
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before the improvement clubs and 
community centers of our city. Feel- 
ing as we do, that in these clubs all 
Civic movements begin, we decided to 
deliver our message to them, face to 
face. 

We organized a complete program, 
so that we could take over an entire 
meeting of any improvement club and 
give them a varied and interesting 
entertainment. Our purpose in this 
was to furnish information about our 
company, but at the same time to 
keep the program interesting and en- 
tertaining. 

There were three major attractions 
on the program of our “traveling 
troupe” as we termed our employees 
who took part in the program. The 
most important was the “Evolution 
of Lighting,” a pantomime depicting 
the various steps of light from the 
time of the first Indian fire to the 
present-day efficient electric lighting. 
This pantomime was presented by 
the women’s division of our company. 
The second major attraction was the 
girls’ glee club, composed of fourteen 
girls of our company, who sang sev- 
eral selections at each program. The 
third attraction was a speech entitled, 
“What happens when you push the 
button?” This speech was illustrated 
by a highly-colored and well-drawn 
chart, showing the various steps 
necessary in the furnishing of elecric 
energy the very instant the switch is 
turned. 


Newspaper Distributed Quarterly 


Our company orchestra also fur- 
nished the music for these programs. 
This orchestra is composed strictly 
of employees of the company. 

The improvement clubs, before 
whom we presented our show during 
the last year, were very liberal in 
their thanks and praise for our ef- 
forts. Many resolutions of thanks 
were passed. We also received let- 
ters from individuals who attended 
these meetings. 

These programs given before the 


improvement and community clubs 
showed them that we were not as pic- 
tured by unscrupulous politicians, but 
were human just like the rest of the 
folks of the community. 

Every three months we issued our 
own newspaper called the “Electric 
Shop Quarterly.” This newspaper 
contained from four to eight pages 
and was eight columns wide. It had 
all the appearance and ear-marks of 
a regularly-edited city newspaper. 

In this newspaper we printed gen- 
eral electrical news and merchandis- 
ing advertising. Various activities 
of our employees and our endeavors 
in civic betterment were prominently 
displayed. We also printed news 
stories in regard to the fallacy of 
municipal ownership and other such 
information that we thought desir- 
able and instructive. 

We did not pass up a single oppor- 
tunity to place in this paper informa- 
tion which would bring out in an un- 
biased way the many conveniences 
and services offered by the intensive 
use of electric energy. 

This paper was distributed to the 
50,000 homes in Omaha. Distributed 
four times a year, we feel that the 
200,000 copies of this newspaper 
aided us greatly in bringing home the 
message to the people in our terri- 
tory that our company is always ready 
to be of service to them in bettering 
the community and in improving their 
home life. 

Our home service department was 
enlarged in order to win over the 
women via the kitchen. Our home 
service expert appeared before num- 
erous women’s clubs and other sim- 
ilar organizations. She estimates that 
she spoke to more than 8,000 women 
during 1925. This department fur- 
nished recipes of all kinds without 
charge. Especially prepared caloric 
charts were made up and given gen- 
eral distribution. It was our aim 
that this department should, not only 
give information in regard to elec- 
trical appliances, but serve to lighten 
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the duties of the housewife and aid 
her in her daily household problems. 

This department emphasized elec- 
trical appliances in the home, and in 
many instances our home service ex- 
pert went to the homes of the cus- 
tomers to explain the proper use of 
appliances. A complete modern elec- 
tric kitchen is maintained by our com- 
pany. This kitchen is built on the 
stage of a small auditorium. Wom- 
en’s clubs were invited to attend the 
lectures given by our home service 
expert. At each of these group 
meetings foods were prepared and 
served to those attending. The suc- 
cessful operation of this department 
is evidenced by the fact that our 
home service expert has already re- 
ceived invitations to appear before 
groups of women practically every 
week during 1926. 


Employees Organized 


Part of our 1925 program was to 
increase the interest of our stockhold- 
ers in the company. A special issue 
of our house organ, called the “Flash 
Quarterly,” was sent to our stock- 
holders once every three months. 
This magazine contained articles 
which we thought would be of es- 
pecial interest to them as investors. 

On every dividend date advertise- 
ments were run in the newspapers 
calling attention to that day as “pay 
day” for our stockholders. These 
advertisements also emphasized the 
safety of our preferred stock. From 
time to time we sent special letters 
to our stockholders telling them of 
the problems confronting our busi- 
ness and how they could be of 
service in helping us. 

Carrying out the suggestion made 
by our general manager, we organized 
our employees. 

Intensive educational work was 
carried on among them. Our prob- 
lems were brought up and discussed 
at their meetings. The workings of 
various departments were explained. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Twelve Tips on 
Business Leadership 


Tip No. 7—Make Alhances with Other Leaders—No Big Man Is as Big as 
His Job—He Needs Fearless Criticism and Advice 


O one but a big man—a fully 
N matured, ripened man—will 
appreciate how wise this Tip 

is. 
The average strong, competent 
man thinks—“I am independent. I 
am on my own. I have my own firm 


and my own employees. I must con-. 


centrate upon my own interests and 
pay attention to my own affairs.” 

Quite true—up to a point. Be in- 
dependent, but don’t stand up against 
the whole world. No matter how 
strong you are, the world can easily 
roll over you. 

Be self-made—yes. Every worth- 
while man is. But don’t cut your- 
self off from the joys of friendship. 

Have followers—yes. Every 
leader has. But don’t let your fol- 
lowers spoil you. 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Sooner or later, every man who 
has no pals comes a cropper. He 
finds himself in St. Helena at the 
end of his life. 

The fact is that every man needs 
the company of his EQuaLs every 
now and then to keep him from be- 
coming a bloated egotist. 

That is, by the way, the basic idea 
of the Rotary Clubs—to associate 
with your non-competitive equals— 
with other men, in other lines, who 
are as big as you are. 

It is a very important thing for 
every man—to keep his nec straight 
—to neither swank nor c. nge. And 
he can only do this, usually, in the 
presence of his equals. 

As soon as a man becomes a 
Leader he must have a Staff of Ad- 


thank God for it and listen to the 
lad. There’s at least one chance in 
four that he may be right. 

If you have any one in your firm 
who stands erect and looks you in 
the eye and tells you how something 
may be improved—ye gods! Pro- 
mote that man. Double his pay. He 
is worth his weight in platinum. 

As yet, we have no “Society for 
the Prevention of the Flattery of 
Great Men.” There’s no law against 
flattery, although it ruins more great 
men than drink does. 

Consequently, every man who is a 
Leader must protect himself from 
this danger; and the one best way 
to do this is to make alliances with 
other Leaders. 

Study. other Leaders. Read their 
biographies. This will deeply 





Don’t let your followers 





make a conceited ass of you, O 


to put it gently. Don’t let 
them keep you in a Fool’s 
Paradise, where you are 
never told of your mistakes. 

Too many strong men, as 
you know, are solitary— 
aloof—cocksure—arbitrary— 
dignified—irascible. Nobody 
can tell them anything with- 
out first putting treacle on it. 








too. 


NE thing every big business 

man can do—join his Cham- 
ber of Commerce and take an 
active part in its work. 


E can make a friend of every 
one of his best customers, 
Nothing pays bigger divi- 
dends than that. 


impress your mind with the 
fact that you, yourself, are 
not unique. 

One thing every big busi- 
ness man can do—join his 
Chamber of Commerce and 
take an active part in its 
work, without trying to dom- 
inate it. 

Also, he can always make 
a friend of his banker. Too 
often he neglects his banker 








It is an amazing fact that 








I have been impressed with 
every country I have lived in—al- 
most every Leader has to be ap- 
proached with the sweetened word 
of flattery before he will listen to 
anything that you have to say to him. 

Many times, when I was a young 
man, I rushed into the presence of 
a Great Man, and told him some- 
thing he did not know. 

In my youthful ignorance, I fan- 
cied that he would be pleased. But 
he was not. After making many 
of these mistakes I learned to say 
to every Great Man—“As you, Sir, 
of all men in the world, know best,” 
etc., etc. That never failed. 

Few men are fit for power. Power 
makes a fool of them. This is a 
great pity, and it can be prevented. 

Too many big business men make 
the old, old mistake that Napoleon 
made. They depend altogether upon 
themselves and their underlings. 
They -make no alliances. THEY 
Have No Pats. » 


visers, but he should not let his Staff 
degenerate into a mere clique of flat- 
terers and courtiers. 

It is quite true, as every one of 
us knows, that there are hundreds 
of Managers who are paid big sal- 
aries for saying, “Yes! Yes!” 

They praise every foolish scheme 
that their Chief suggests. They 
cater to his vanity. It may be, per- 
haps, the only way that they can 
hold their jobs; but it is a bad thing 
for a firm when it is run by a King 
and courtiers. 

If you have the power that comes 
with wealth, get rid of your hang- 
ers-on. I{ you have any poor rela- 


tions, send them to Australia—the 
_ farther off the better. 


If you have the advantage of being 
married, be thankful when your wife 
administers a lotion to cure swelled 
heads. ca 

If you haye,.a.son old enough to 
say—‘“Dad, . you’re.. wrong,” then 


and makes a pal of his law- 
yer, which is a very danger- 
ous and costly blunder. 

He can make a friend’ of every 
one of his best customers, too. Noth- 
ing ever pays bigger dividends than 
that, 

The secret of Rockefeller’s success 
was that he was the only oil. man, 
in the early days, who made alliances. 
He made an alliance with the rail- 
ways to guarantee them a fixed daily 
tonnage. 

So, as you can see, it is quite pos- 
sible to be very rich and yet remain 
simple and sociable. 

No big man, in a word, is as big 
as his job. He needs. help. He 
needs fearless criticism ‘and advice. 
He néeds the stimulation that can 
only come from other brains that are 
as clever as his own. 

That is why a strong man should 
not carry his independence too far. 
That is why he shoud make alliance 
with other Leaders in other lines of 
trade and commerce. . 








Electricity Cuts Food Costs 
by Better Refrigeration 


Electro-Mechanical Refrigeration Provides a New and Better Method of 
Food Preservation—Men and Capital from Motor and Electric 
Industries Speed Progress—Aims of Co-operation 


GREAT new art is in the 
A making—an art, on the one 

hand, as old as civilization, 
and, on the other, combining the new- 
est in the business practice of in- 
dustry. This art is the application of 
electro-mechanical refrigeration to 
American life and living. 

Perhaps in no country except the 
United States could a new art flower 
so quickly. In no other country in 
the world is the line of progress in 
the standard of living a line which 
constantly rises with each generation. 
It is the genius of America that 
fathers are not satisfied to have their 
sons live as they did. Hand in hand 
with increasing wages has come an 
increased standard of living. Prob- 
ably a better way to say it is that 
hand in hand with an increased stan- 
dard of living have come increases in 
wages. It is because the luxuries of 
yesterday are the necessities of to- 
day that American ingenuity con- 
stantly is at work in supplying, not 
for the few of great wealth, but for 
the great middle class of average 
means, new methods and new devices 
for doing old things better. 

It is largely this psychology of the 
American home and of American 
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business, the psychology that de- 
mands that the laborer’s home have 
a bathroom and that the profits of 
next year’s business be greater than 
the profits of last year’s, that has 
made our great advances in the de- 
velopment of specialties in America 
possible. It is into this market, con- 
trolled by pride of ownership, that 
there has been recently projected the 
art of electrical refrigeration, not 
only in the home, but in the store. 
Probably the greatest reason why it 
has come rapidly to the front over- 
night is that it matches the psychol- 
ogy of American living and of Amer- 
ican business. Electric refrigeration 
provides a better method for an old 
one. The old way served the pur- 
pose, but still we are dissatisfied with 
It. 

Of all the appliances that have 
been developed to put electricity to 
use in this great field ofespecialty de- 
veloment, none has aroused more in- 
terest than the electrical refrigerator. 
Electro-mechanical refrigeration has 
taken hold of the imagination of both 
the capitalist and the housewife, with 
the result that Wall Street and Main 
Street have a common interest in this 
new application of electricity in the 
home and the store. 


Just as the tub has been replaced 
by the electric washer and the broom 
by the vacuum cleaner, so old-time 
methods of refrigeration are looked 
upon by the enlightened housewife as 
no longer a modern way of protecting 
food. And just as counters of un- 
cooked meats and unprotected foods 
have given way to glass enclosed 
cases, so now electricity comes to 
add the final touch of efficiency and 
modernity with the electrically cooled, 
glass enclosed counter in the butcher 
shop, the display case in the florist’s 
and ‘the electrically refrigerated ice- 
cream and soda at the confectioner’s 
and drug store. It is this latent de- 
sire for the best that has made it 
possible for manufacturers to create 
demands for their product. 

The desire for some means of pro- 
ducing cold is almost as old as the 
desire for a means of producing heat. 
For centuries men have known that 
food can be cooled by placing it in 
contact with ice or snow. Like fire, 
the making of cold almost from the 
dawn of civilization has attracted the 
imagination of man. The Bengalese 
before recorded history froze water 
in shallow earthen vessels, which de- 
pended for their action on rapid evap- 
oration. The farmer’s wife who 
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keeps milk or butter in an unglazed 
crock on a cool basement floor uses 
the same principle that is still used 
by the desert tribes. 


Nor is the idea of mechanical re- 
frigeration in itself a new art. The 
whole complex distribution of our 
food products is made possible 
through the agency of the cold stor- 
age plant, which in itself is an appli- 
cation of the principles of mechanical 
refrigeration. The great packing in- 
dustries and the citrus food indus- 
tries with their huge systems of 
warehouses, depend for their success 
upon the developed art of mechan- 
ical refrigeration. In a way the new- 
est development of mechanical refrig- 
eration in small units for the home 
and for the store really is the last 
link in the chain between the farm 
and the table, all the other links hav- 
ing been supplied with mechanical 
refrigeration. 

The genius of the present impetus 
that has been given to mechanical re- 
frigeration in this final stage of food 
preservation and increased conven- 
ience and efficiency in the cooling of 
food resides in the fact that Ameri- 
can ingenuity has solved the problem 
of making a small plant mechanically 
possible of local operation through 
the application of electricity. In this 
new art that is being developed not 
only is the best of mechanical refrig- 
eration practice available, but the re- 
sources of the electrical industry, both 
in its manufacturing branches and 
in the great lighting and power divi- 
sion, are being pooled to forward its 
development. 

_ An analysis of the stabilized manu- 
tacturing institutions which are be- 
hind the present development of elec- 
trical refrigeration, reveals that this 
art is attracting men and money from 
the automobile field, the great con- 
struction fields, and from the electri- 
cal fields. Its strength indeed is be- 








ing fostered because the experiences 
that have made the merchandising of 
the automobile so successful and the 
intensive local development of the 
electrical industry so practical are be- 
ing welded into a great whole, with 
the result that the public will have 
the benefit of the best in the minds of 
two great industries. Another strik- 
ing fact is that local distributors of 
this newest appliance in the electrical 
field are coming from many lines, 
automobile dealers, merchants of var- 
ious commodities, as well as electrical 
central stations, electric dealers, de- 
partment stores—all are finding 
something of benefit and profit in this 
new development. 


The technical background for this 
development is not complicated. Ice 
has been made by machinery on a 
commercial scale for many years. 
The principles governing refrigera- 
tion were discovered by the great 
English scientist, Lord Kelvin. They 
involve two broad facts: first, that 
when any substance is changed in 
form from a solid to a liquid, or from 
a liquid to a gas, it absorbs heat from 
its surroundings; second, when any 
substance is changed in form from 
gas to a liquid, or from a liquid to a 
solid, it gives off heat. A modern 
electro-mechanical refrigerator com- 
prises a group of simple devices for 
putting this principle to work. These 
devices consist principally of the so- 
called compressor type of electrical 
refrigerator, of an electric motor- 
driven compressor, a cooler unit, and 
a condenser unit, connected with suit- 
able valves and controls in such a 
way that a simple cycle of operations 
of alternately liquifying and expand- 
ing a gas within the closed chamber 
of a refrigerator box takes the heat 
out of that box and produces within 
it an artificial zone of cold, which can 
be maintained constantly at tempera- 
tures between 40 and 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


The details of the principal effec- 
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tive mechanisms for controlling this 
cycle are covered by certain basic 
patents. The electrical refrigerator 
unit has been developed during the 
last twelve years, and the units which 
are now produced in quantity by what 
may be called the stabilized manu- 
facturers are simple, practical, and 
efficient. As in many new arts, one 
of the difficulties surrounding the 
promotion of business is the fact that, 
because the .market and possibilities 
of development seem attractive, many 
new devices for refrigeration are de- 
veloped. The main way to test their 
availability is to assure oneself, either 
as a buyer of refrigerators or as a 
buyer of investment securities of the 
companies, that the equipment has 
really been put to practical test 
through quantity production to prove 
that it is workable and that the re- 
sources and standing of the company 
promoting it are soundly based. 

Few new industries have started 
with a finer sense of leadership in the 
development of a new art than that 
of electrical refrigeration. The ex- 
panding market for the application 
of both domestic and commercial 
electrical refrigeration has come, not 
only because of the welding together 
of the experience and practice of 
many industries, but because much of 
the development that would ordinar- 
ily take time in terms of rule-of- 
thumb procedure is being accomp- 
lished by organized and _ scientific 
analysis of market problems. 

Electrical refrigeration has ob- 
vious advantages over old methods 
of home refrigeration. But the im- 
portance of refrigeration in the home 
for the first time is being brought to 
the attention of the public by an or- 
ganized group of manufacturers hav- 
ing a sense of public responsibility. 
On the one hand, the stabilized man- 
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ufacturers are turning out an efficient 
and effective mechanical device, and 
on the other the electrical lighting 
companies—the local central stations 
—have approached this problem in 
terms of electrical refrigeration as a 
service to their customers, as well as 
a way of increasing the business of 
a lighting company. The manufac- 
turers of electrical refrigerators have 
been aggressive in the development of 
distributing organizations and service 
organizations to care for the sales 
and servicing of the equipment they 
sell. The lighting companies and 
manufacturers have through their as- 
sociations, notably, the Associated 
Edison Companies, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the Electrical 
Refrigeration Council, and The So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, put 
to work the best minds of their re- 
spective organizations on various 
phases of the development of this 
new art. 


How Light Companies Co-operate 


The relation of the lighting com- 
panies to the development of electri- 
cal refrigeration is a two-fold one. 
Many of the companies maintain 
sales and merchandising departments 
where electrical refrigerators are sold 
to the customers of the light com- 
pany. The central station executive, 
as a merchant of this new device, 
therefore seeks answers to all the 
problems of local selling. In addi- 
tion, under the average conditions, 
the central station gains an income 
from the sale of one refrigerator to 
the home practically equal to the use 
of electricity for one year for light- 
ing. As an income producer for the 
central station, the electrical refriger- 
ator becomes a primary business- 
building appliance in the mind of the 
executive interested in increasing the 
“load.” 

Since in certain communities a 
problem faces the central station 
which already supplies power for the 
production of artificial ice, itself me- 
chanically made through the older 
process of mechanical refrigeration 
in huge plants, the more progressive 
ice companies and the central sta- 
tions see in the promotion of elec- 
trical refrigeration, not necessarily 
the elimination .of the ice business, 
but rathér.an increased knowledge 
on the. part of the customer of 
the use of better refrigeration. 
According to. one authority, there 
were some 36,000,000 tons of 
ice marketed in this country last year. 
Another authority states that there 
are only some 7,000,000 homes that 
are equipped with ice boxes. Since 
there are more than 22,000,000 
homes, there is still a wide market 
for the sale of ice and refrigerators. 
It is quite probable, therefore, that 
the massed effort of the manufac- 
turers and the central stations in an 
educational program to increase the 
knowledge of the relation between 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


The cost of living is going down 
—on pater, if not in the kitchen. 


+ £:9 
Some preferred stocks are cheap. 
x * * 


If America is unpopular in Europe, 
Europe isn't in America. Passages 
this Summer are practically all 


booked. 
* * * 
Home-building should become 
cheaper. 
x * x 


Utility leaders are really proving 
men of light. 
* * * 


America is not the only land of op- 
portunity. An ex-groom is_ the 
crowned King of Persia, a reporter 
the dictator of Italy. 

x * * 


One investment yielding a good re- 
turn: An automobile. 
x * * 


Have you considered giving your 
wage earners a vacation-with-pay this 
Summer ? 

‘2 * 

Automobile - tariffwise, 
loss ts America’s gain. 

e 6 © 

Checks can now be sent by radio. 
Poor news for parents. 

x * * 


Expect more rail and industrial 
mergers. 


Canada’s 


Albany has rejected utility bonds 
as investments for savings banks. A 
reactionary mistake. 

a 

A prediction: Many independent 

bus lines will go bust. 
* * * 


Auto congestion in streets appar- 
ently is nothing compared with 
threatened radio congestion in the 


air. Page Hoover! 
. + 2 
Order your coal early. 
x * x 


The Department of Commerce got 
700 foreign-trade inquiries daily in 
1921. Now, 7,000 daily. Significant. 

> 7 

Our Federal Reserve’s policy has 

been strong, not weak. 
* * * 


Our farmers are suffering—from 
static. Illinois has 27,434 radios on 
farms; Iowa, 23,645; Ohio; 15,917; 
Kansas, 13,180. 

: . . @ 

It’s easy to borrow in Wall Street 

—trouble as well as money. 
. ¢ 

1,138,408 cars were troduced last 
quarter; 4,314,636 last year. Does 
that suggest depression? 

x * x 

“British Unemployment Drops.” 

Johnnie Bull will pull through. 
x * * 


The business barometer is rising. 








better refrigeration and food preser- 
vation will bring about an increased 
use of ice. Certainly, it will tend to 
bring up the average of the service 
rendered in furnishing refrigeration 
to the American home, whether in the 
form of ice or in the form of electri- 
cal refrigeration, and although the 
electrical refrigerator manufacturers 
are in the business of selling electrical 
refrigeration, there is no question but 
that the larger phases of the relation 
between refrigeration and the stan- 
dard of living in the American home, 
which they are taking as a basic plank 
in the development of their business, 
will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the development of all forms of re- 
frigeration in a local community. 

The simple facts are that the public 
as a whole has bought ice and not 
refrigeration, and that the far-sight- 
ed movement of the refrigerator man- 
ufacturers to sell their product by 
selling the idea of better refrigeration 
will have a favorable reaction broadly 
on the refrigeration business as a 
whole, ea 

More than three-quarters of the 
total sales Of refrigerators are in the 
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cheap units costing less than fifty dol- 
lars apiece. Many of the cheap ice 
boxes are very poor refrigerators, and 
when the public becomes conscious of 
the value of good refrigeration, the 
sale of better ice boxes will undoubt- 
edly follow. In fact, some of the ice 
box manufacturers already note an 
increase in the volume of sale of their 
better classes of boxes. 


It-has already been suggested that 
ai? invention which prevides a radi- 
cally improved method of supplying 
some essential human want always 
forms the basis of a great new art. 
The electro-mechanical refrigerating 
art is the basis of a genuine funda- 
mental industry. In the opinion of 
the leaders of that industry, it ranks 
with other fundamental industries in 
the sense that it has the same oppor- 
tunity for service. The manufactur- 
ers who are leading this new art are 
men of large vision, and they: rate 
their industry with the railroad,’ the 
telephone, the kodak; and the radio. 

The manufacturers believe that the 
new industry is faced with a tre- 
mendous task as an industry, and that 

(Continued on page 54) 


























Group of modern fractional horse power motors, 1/200 h.p. to % h.p. inclusive 


Little Motors Lighten Work 
for Many Hands 


How Fractional Horse Power Motors, Substituted for Human Energy in 
Industry and in the Home, Eliminate Drudgery from Countless 
Tasks—Remarkable Growth in Production and Use 


By A. J. Francis 


Manager, Fractional Horse Power Motor Department, General Electric Company 


T THE Fort Wayne Works 
A of the General Electric Com- 

pany there is preserved a 
small electric motor that was de- 
signed and built in the laboratory of 
James J. Woods almost thirty-five 
years ago. 

It is of bipolar construction, rated 
at one-third horse power, and has 
an extended shaft to which is at- 
tached several small fan blades. It 
rests upon a cast iron base that oc- 
cupies a space of about nine by four- 
teen inches. Motor and base are 
about eight inches high and together 
weigh a little less than fifty pounds. 

It was given the first public re- 
ception at the World Fair in Chicago 
and it is recorded that long lines 
of people filed past to examine the 
curious device and to experience for 
the first time the sensation of an elec- 
trically created breeze. Some viewed 
it in admiration, others in doubt and 
suspicion; and, as it always happens, 
there were those whose remarks re- 
flected seriously upon the good faith 
and sanity of the inventor. 

Compared with the advanced types 
in use to-day, this early motor has 
little to recommend it either from 
the standpoint of utility or of ap- 
pearance, but to me the picture it 
represents is a most impressive one. 
it not only marks one point in the 
origin of the fractional horse power 
motor, but represents the first steps 
in applying small electric power units 
to the practical uses of man. Here is 
the early expression of an idea the 
fundamental rightness of which has 
been proved throughout the succeed- 
ing years and which, developed and 
expanded, has given to us many of 
our most valued comforts and con- 


tributed mightily to our present day 
standards of living. 

While the advent of the fractional 
horse power motor dates back almost 
thirty-five years, it was not until ten 
years later that it gave the promise 
of becoming a factor in the develop- 
ment of the huge industry that to- 
day is devoted to the manufacture 
and distribution of electric labor sav- 
ing machines and devices. 

Even fifteen years ago an electric 
motor of less than one horse power 
(except those used for operating 
fans), was something of a rarity. 

To-day there are literally millions 
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of them at work throughout the coun- 
try and their number is increasing 
at an astounding rate. 

Huge factories, employing thou- 
sands of people, have grown up and 
are being taxed to capacity to supply 
the constantly growing demand. 
Each succeeding year brings new 
production levels, new factories oc- 
cupied, and greater forces employed. 

The progress that has been made 
in developing and improving the 
fractional horse power motor to its 
present day efficiency represents a 
remarkable advancement in electrical 
and mechanical engineering, but its 
full significance is best shown in the 
broad system of distribution that has 
been established. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
little motor were not immediately 
recognized. For a long time the 
market seemed limited to incidental 
applications to hand operated ma- 
chines, and distribution was largely 
confined to the individual owners of 
such machines. Here a factor en- 
tered that for a time seemed to rele- 
gate the fractional horse power mo- 
tor as a power unit to the graveyard 
of impracticable ideas. The trans- 
formation of a hand operated ma- 
chine into a motor driven one involved 
processes requiring a certain knowl- 
edge of motor characteristics as well 
as some ingenuity in mounting it in 
place. Obviously, then, the success- 
ful operation of the device depended 
largely upon the knowledge and in- 
genuity of the individual owner of 
the machine. Motors were selected 
from dealers’ stocks and belted to 
machines that imposed upon them 
loads far beyond their capacity and, 
as often as not, the motors went up 
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in smoke. To this difficulty was 
added the fact that hand operated 
machines were not constructed to 
withstand the rigorous duty imposed 
by the motor. Operated at speeds 
many times that for which they were 
designed and subjected to abnormal 
loads over comparatively long per- 
iods, these maltreated machines sim- 
ply gave up and fell to pieces. 

It is a tribute to motor manufac- 
turers of that period that, in the face 
of these difficulties, a persistent ef- 
fort was made to supply a line of 
motors that would accommodate 
themselves to the inherent weak- 
nesses of the machines they were 
required to operate. A vast assort- 
ment of motors in various shapes, 
sizes, and capacities were provided, 
each limited in its scope and involv- 
ing so much of special development 
that price finally became a deterring 
factor in distribution. 


Production Standardized 


When common sense finally called 
a halt to making further additions 
to an already bewildering assortment 
of motor developments, the co-opera- 
tion of device manufacturers was 
solicited and attempts were made to 
arrive at some reasonable standards 
in construction to which both might 
work. 

This period is important as it 
marks the «point at which motor 
manufacturer and device manu- 
facturer combined in attacking 
the problems of motor application, 
which finally culminated in the pres- 
ent system of distribution through 
which the machine is motored at the 
factory of the device manufacturer. 
Out of this joining of forces came 
the solution of the greatest difficul- 
ties attending the proper selection of 
motors for the various machines, 
and, through the combined efforts of 
motor builder and device manufac- 


turer, there has been built the huge 
industry that to-day supplies us with 
a long list of labor-saving machines 
and convenience devices. 

Some conception of the growth in 
this industry over the last ten years 
and the important position it occu- 
pies to-day may be gained from a 
study of the figures relating to elec- 
tric washing machines. 

In 1914 there were about 13,000 
electric clothes washers sold, having 
a value of approximately $1,000,000. 
Five years later, in 1919, there were 
500,000 machines sold, valued at over 
$50,000,000. In 1924 there were 
612,000 electric washers sold, having 
a value of over $85,500,000. 

In 1914 it is estimated that there 
were less than 50,000 electric wash- 
ers in use in the United States, val- 
yed at about $4,500,000. In ten 
years, in 1924, this total had grown 
to over 4,000,000 machines, and the 
value of these is in excess of $400,- 
000,000. At the present rate of 
consumption, the next five years will 
bring over 7,500,000 machines into 
use, and their value will closely ap- 
proach one billion dollars. 

The rapid rise in popularity of the 
household vacuum cleaning machine 
is hardly less impressive and so, 
throughout the long list of over 200 
motor operated machines, the record 
over the last few years has been one 
of steady and almost phenomenal 
growth. 

This deluge of electrical labor 
saving equipment reflects to some ex- 
tent the wholesale manner in which 
the small motor is being substituted 
for human energy both in the home 
and in the business world. An ana- 
lysis of almost any phase of human 
activity is sufficient to demonstrate 
the remarkable extent to which we 
have become dependent upon those 
agencies through which it is made to 
serve. 


# 


The fractional horse power motor in industry. On the left is shown a bench jointer in a piano factory. This machine, 
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Consider, for example, the modern 
methods practiced in the production 
of ordinary business correspondence. 
The person dictating the letter simply 
touches a switch and begins talking. 
A little motor has sprung into action 
operating a machine that gathers the 
sounds of the voice and records the 
speech. The record is conveyed to 
the transcribing room where another 
motor is put to work reproducing the 
oral dictation to an operator that em- 
ploys a motor driven typewriter in 
producing the letter. Copies of the 
letter are supplied by the motor 
driven multigraph or duplicating ma- 
chine and these are then ready for 
another machine that addresses the 
letters and envelopes to a selected 
mailing list. In rapid sequence the 
letters and envelopes pass to other 
motor operated machines that fold 
the letters, seal the envelopes, affix 
the postage stamps, and convey them 
to a central point ready for collec- 
tion. 


Wide Variety of Uses 


Down at the post office the little 
motors operate machines that cancel 
the postage, affix the date stamp and 
then convey the letters to sorting 
tables: ready for their respective 
pouches. Arrived at their various 
destinations the envelopes are opened, 
the receiving stamp affixed, and the 
letters are all finally distributed by 
machines that are operated by frac- 
tional horse power motors. 

In the course of preparation, dis- 
patching and distributing, twelve 
machines, each differing from the 
other in the service performed, have 
been employed, and the fractional 
horse power motor has picked up the 
load and functioned quietly, rapidly, 
and efficiently, at no less than seven- 
teen points along the line. 

There is nothing novel nor excep- 






* © operated by a fractional power motor, is used in a variety of woodworking shop applications. On the right a worker is 


seen operating a po 





drill, while in the center is a motor operated saw 
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the right, a kitchen equipped 


center, an electric refrigerator 


tional in this performance. Every 
one of these devices and many others 
including the adding machine, the 
calculating machine, the money count- 
ing machine, and the electric clock 
systems that depend upon the little 
motor for their highest degree of 
service, have long since proved their 
practical application to the needs of 
modern business. 


Homes Without Drudgery 


In the factory the small motors 
are employed to an extent that is 
amazing. Here they are found oper- 
ating as small individual power units 
and as integral parts of a vast assort- 
ment of labor saving machines. From 
the working of raw _ materials 
throughout the various manufactur- 
ing processes to the packing of the 
completed product, they are kept 
busy drilling, reaming, forming, tap- 
ping, chipping, grinding, cutting, 
winding, knitting, nailing, stenciling, 
and at a seemingly endless variety of 
tasks and doing them quicker and 
cheaper than they could be done by 
human hands. 

Their direct contribution to the 
welfare of the American workman 
is unmistakable. Compared to old 
standards, he has in fact become a 
foreman having under his direction 
a host of these tireless little work- 
ers that do many times more than he 
individually could accomplish. His 
norizon had been broadened, his earn- 
ing power increased, and he has been 
permanently removed from the com- 
mon laborer class. 

The value of the motor in the 


Fractional horse power motors in the 
home. Above, an automatic ironing ma- 
chine operated by a small motor. On 
with an 
electrically operated ventillating fan; and 








home, however, can not be deter- 
mined in the same way in which its 
usefulness in the factory is calcu- 
lated. It is possible to determine 
accurately the saving effected by em- 
ploying a portable drill motor in 
place of the slower hand operated 
tool, but it is more difficult to meas- 
ure the value of the motor operating 
a clothes washing machine in the 
home. It is worth an incalculable 
sum to lighten the burden of the 
housewife and preserve her health 
and strength. 


In this enlightened age a woman 
is not required to give to washing 
the time that belongs to her children. 
A million horse power in small elec- 
tric motors shouldered the load and 
did the family washing in over four 
millions of homes last year. 


She need not give to sweeping and 
dusting the time that belongs to her 
family. Over five millions of little 
motors are operating vacuum clean- 
ing machines that do the sweeping 
and dusting in as many homes. 

The housewife has relegated to 
motors the hardest and most (is- 
tasteful tasks of the kitchen where 
they are put to work washing and 
drying the dishes, cleaning and pol- 
ishing the silverware, pumping and 
carrying the water, and scrubbing the 
floors. Even in the preparation of 
food they are made to function. The 
various ingredients are chopped, 
mixed, whipped, beaten and pared, 
all by motor operated machines, and 
the prepared foods are finally pre- 
served in electric refrigerators which 
incidentally supply ice for the table. 


The hot, steamy, unsanitary kitchen 
has been transformed into a cool, 
clean room, free from cooking odors 
and fit for human occupation, by 
little motors that operate ventilating 
and exhaust fans. 

In the important business of home- 
keeping the modern housewife does 
not overlook those conveniences that 
serve to make the home attractive 
to her family, and the electric motor 
affords real assistance in operating 
the player piano, the sewing machine, 
the phonograph and the ironing ma- 
chine. The dust and grime of coal 
and ashes have no place in her gen- 
eral scheme of cleanliness and com- 
fort, so the motor operated oil burner * 
and temperature regulator are fast 
replacing the coal furnace in the 
home. 

Make Farm Work Easier 

The use of fractional horse power 
motors is by no means confined to 
urban districts. They are doing duty 
wherever electric current is available, 
and there is perhaps no place where 
they have found greater appreciation 
than in the rural home and on the 
farm and in the dairy. Here they 
have been put to work at a wide va- 
riety of tasks. To-day the water is 
pumped, the stock is groomed, the 
feed is ground, the cows are milked, 
the cream is separated and the but- 
ter churned, all with a minimum of 
human energy. These tasks and 
many others that have been handed 
down from the farm home of a past 
century, and which collectively make 
up the worst drudgery of farm life, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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More Light on City Streets 


and Main Roads 


Coming Faster Than Better Light in Industrial Plants—The Movement Must 
Support Itself While Working Ahead—Some Impressions of Require- 
ments and Outcome—Photographs Misleading 


UNGSTEN filaments have 
gradually created a _ public 
interest in lighting and il- 
lumination that did not exist so 
long as candles, kerosene lamps, 
gas light, electric arc light, Nernst 
light, acetylene flame, and calcium 
light were the principal light 
sources. 
Gas mantles and incan- 


By M. C. Krarup 


among the majority of people who 
have nothing to do with lighting 
in a business way. Even architects 
as a rule, are merely observing 
and following: the movement in- 
stead of taking a hand, though 
eventually they will have to take 
a leading part. Better artificial 
lighting calls for better daylight 


materials, are factors that con- 
tinue to influence the designs of 
many types of buildings, from 
bungalows to grain elevators and 
palaces. The lighting movement is 
more fundamental than any of 
these forces, and the architect who 
has satisfied himself that this 
movement is bound to win should 
evidently, for his own sake, 





descent lamps with bamboo 
carbon filaments did not 
afford a sufficiently depend- 
able basis for public con- 
fidence in artificial lighting 
as a new and strong factor 
in life and business. 

Acetylene still holds its 
own for powerful projectors, 
and it does not seem improb- 
able that some type of cal- 
cium light—within a quartz 
bulb, for example, and per- 
haps in connection with high- 
voltage currents employed 
without  transformation— 
will yet be developed for 
outdoor lighting. 

But the incandescent lamp 
with tungsten filament, as 
used in homes, shops, stores, 
theatres, automobiles, and 
railway cars has actually 
been developed, cheapened, 
and standardized so rapidly 
and in such a remarkable 
degree that all are willing to 
trust it for street and high- 
way lighting as well, and in 








ally himself with it most 
actively. Buildings meant 
to suit the coming genera- 
tion may have to be so ar- 
ranged and equipped that 
there will be little difference 
in the light effects from hour 
to hour, by day and by night, 
on murky days and on bright 
ones; excepting of course 
when darkness or special 
effects are wanted. 

At present the _ better- 
light movement does not go 
nearly so far as that. It 
would not be businesslike if 
it did. It has merely set up 
some new ideals, not too 
lofty, and accepts any rea- 
sonable compromise—with 
science, illuminating engi- 
neers, industry, art, com- 
merce, and the public—to 
get these ideals approx- 
imated in practice, with 
economic advantages for all 
and with as little delay as 
possible. It wants the light 
for industry that will pro- 








fact for any purpose for 
which it is declared suitable 
by leaders in science and 
electric industry.. The only 
competing light source for 
industrial plants is the Hewitt mer- 
cury vapor lamp which comes in 
long glass tubes and sheds rays 
of a special color. These, like 
Roentgen rays, serve important 
purposes but not universal needs. 

The second factor in the move- 
ment for better lighting is the 
prominence gained for the central 
station as one of the mainstays in 
modern civilization. Without the cen- 
tral station and all the forces behind it 
the conviction that better lighting 
is needed would be weak and in- 
effectual, as indeed it still remains 


Modern lamps with Holophane refractors on a 

business street in Milwaukee. White lines in drive- 

way come from headlights of automobiles that 
kept going during the photographic exposure 


indoors, and both demand the as- 
sistance of the architects. They 
should be frantically working on 
designs and materials that natural- 
ly will tend to make all indoor 
lighting as nearly perfect as it now 
usually can be made in a photo- 
graphic studio. The ordinary win- 
dows, walls, and ceilings may have 
to be modified considerably. Struc- 
tural iron brought the skyscraper, 
and it is still developing. Cement 
spray, the oxy-acetylene flame, 
sheet steel developments, and duco 
finish, as well as a number of floor 


duce the most and the best 
work, the light for com- 
merce that will produce 
most trade, the light for the 
home that will please the 
ladies when they get acquainted 
with it, the light for city streets 
that advanced citizens are ready 
to believe will benefit and adver- 
tise the city, and the light for high- 
ways that will gratify motorists 
and the automotive industry and will 
also tend to open up new markets for 
light and power among farmers and 
in the villages. 

The better-light movement is not 
hifalutin’. It is first of all a move- 
ment for better profits for all con- 
cerned, less waste, less spoilage, 
fewer accidents, less crime. It has 
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<” ght Outward 

Lamp design developed for highways. 
Hung with a forward tilt it lights 
the whole road evenly for some dis- 
tance in both directions. The reflec- 
tor sends light to two refractors 
which turn it outward at a 14 de- 

gree angle 
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only two axioms, which are: More 
Light and Less Glare, and they are 
not absolute. Where people want 
glare and brilliancy rather than 
sharp visibility of objects, they 
can still have more glare instead 
of less without any strong objec- 
tion from the light industry, 
especially if it is difficult mechan- 
ically or economically to avoid the 
glare. On this point the theory has 
been developed that for advertis- 
ing purposes and to create a festive 
feeling it is really brilliancy that 
does the work and draws the moths 
with money to burn. Relativity is 
the big factor. The brilliant store 
versus the dingy one, the White 
Way versus the slums, the Day- 
light City versus the Twilight 
Town (which does not mean at 
all what the words would indicate)— 
these contrasts are enrolled among 
the accomplishments of the better- 
light movement, because the 
modern lighting industry made 
them possible, but they belong 
there only in so far as more light also 
brings better illumination of ob- 
jects when the person who sees 
takes care to protect his eyes 
against the glare that blinks at him 
from all sides. He must do that 
in the daytime, too, when con- 
fronted by direct sunlight. But 
sunlight is too impartial for com- 
petitive business. It shines for all, 
almost. Competitive artificial bril- 
liancy shines for enterprise only. 
It has business logic. It draws at- 
tention to location and object, and 
the accompanying illumination 
does the rest, if the eye does not 
forget to see and discriminate in so 
much glare. Glare is not haif as 
seriously useful as illumination. It 
may serve to distribute profits 
after they are made, but illumina- 





tion makes the profits. Glare may 
be for amusement and commerce, 
where life is garish, but illumina- 
tion is for. work, industry, and the 
higher standard of living. 

The better-light movement does 
not denounce automobile head- 
lights, but calls attention to the 
fact that they are less objection- 
able on lighted streets and high- 
ways, than in the dark, and among 


‘the most recent developments an 


aggressive policy to make the mu- 
nicipalities spend _ considerable 
money on street lighting is per- 
haps the strongest, while the light- 
ing of inter-city roads and other 
important highways is still excep- 
tional, the financial question being 
in both cases so severe that only 
exclusive stretches can be so 
lighted, and these not so well un- 
less abutting property owners may 
be assessed for the improvement. 
At Maywood, near Chicago, a rich 
suburb with 12,000 inhabitants, 
each of 1,784 lamps cost $270, but 
it is now the Daylight Suburb and 
expects to recuperate itself in the 
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Principle of “Novalux” street lamps. 

The reflectors distribute the light 

at slightly divergent angles (not 

parallel, as in the cut) to cover more 
ground 


price and sales of real estate. Les 
Angeles, Hollywood, and Miami 
had shown the way in this respect. 
And it is of course hard to imagine 
a prettier way of advertising and 
improving a city, provided as much 
is done for real illumination as for 
brilliancy of the lights. Several 
types of lamp compete for dis- 
tinction on this point and with re- 
gard to the simplicity and low cost 
of upkeep, including protection 
against dust and swarming insects. 

One, the Novalux, which wili 
soon shed four foot-candles over 
State Street, Chicago—and this was 
originally as much illumination as 
four real candles will shed upon a 
surface held at right angles to the 
light at a distance of one foot but 
is now what a foot-candle meter 
says it is—operates with two 2,000- 
watt lamps from high sheet steel 
lamp posts by means of a reflector 
in three layers, each of which 
directs the light rays from differ- 
ent portions of the filament to dif- 
ferent parts of the street. This is 
to take care of distances. And 
enough light escapes between the 
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layers to illuminate the immediate 
vicinity of each post. 

Another type operates on the 
Holophane refracting _ principle, 
which is similar to that known 
from Luxfer windows for carry- 
ing light to the rear of too-dark 
interiors. The globe around the 
filament in this case is pressed in 
prismatic rings that bend the light 
rays to hit the street at different 
distances from the post. 

Still another type is the Bi-lux 
refractor which may be either 
standing on ornamental posts or 
made in overhead pendant units. 
It sheds light mainly in two direc- 
tions and is sometimes combined 
with an interior Holophane globe. 
The standing variety, coming first, 
has been adopted by 150 munici- 
palities. 

Rochester, N. Y., has decided it 
can get the desired illumination ef- 
fects less ornamentally but more 
economically by the simple system 
used for gas. The posts are low 
and numerous, and on the top of 
each there is an inverted electric 
bulb. Possibly these bulbs will 
hereafter be frosted inside to re- 
duce glare, as inside frosting is one 
of the most important recent ad- 
vancements in the whole lighting 
art and is said to consume much 
less of the lighting power than out- 
side frosting, and the bulbs, being 
smooth on the outside gather less 
dust and require less upkeep. 

The lighting of residential streets 
with shade trees along the curb 
presents a special problem which 
has so far been solved best, it 
seems, by overhead lamps along 
the middle of the street. One 
student of the situation takes oc- 
casion from this fact to remark 
that he would consider this system 
best for street lighting in general 
wherever underground and high- 
voltage power current must not 
necessarily be used for lighting 

also. He considers a rope of small 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Principle of Holophane light distrib- 
ution which is applied in many dif- 
ferent equipments, usually closed at 
the top to exclude dust and insects. 
Each globe has many prisms pressed 
in the glass toe control direction of 
rays and reduce glare 
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‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


A big league baseball manager declares that he 
would rather have the public feel extremely doubtful early 
in the season regarding the chances of his team to win 
the championship than have them feel that it was more 
or less of a foregone conclusion that 


POINTER . 

FROM A the team was bound to win. Cocksure- 
BASEBALL ness, he implied, could not fail to have 
GIANT 


a bad effect upon his players, whereas 
public skepticism as to their winning qualities acted upon 
them as a challenge. There is wisdom in this for indi- 
viduals and for business concerns. The man who is smugly 
confident that he has arrived is ripe for the return trip. 
So is the business concern. A measure of self-confidence, 
even a large measure of self-confidence, is an asset when 
you are battling to forge your way to the top. But cock- 
sureness is not an asset, but a liability, a handicap. It 
tends to dull the edge of effort. It takes far too much 
for granted. Also, it breeds arrogance that is distasteful, 
repellent to other people. 

Have faith that you can win if you put forth the very 
best that is in you. But recognize always that you will 
not win if you don’t. The betting odds on a race horse 
may be ever so much in his favor, but this is no guarantee 
that he will win. When self-confidence rises to the point 
of arrogance, failure is much more likely than success. 

The baseball manager has the right slant. 


* * * 


No man finds his place in the world—and keeps tt— 
without diligent, intelligent effort. 


* *« * 


You and I still speak of our monthly “electric light bill.” 
And because we are accustomed to think of it as covering 
only electric light, we are sometimes disposed to regard 
it as high. But our electric light bill is no longer merely 
an electric light bill. In my own home, 
for example, we have an electric re- 
frigerator, an electric washing ma- 
chine, and other smaller electric appli- 
ances. What we actually pay for, therefore, consists of 
various very useful and helpful forms of electrically-done 
domestic work. In a very real sense, electricity has be- 
come a servant in the home. It lightens the duties of 
wife, maid, cook, laundress. It saves wages. In my 
judgment, electricity rivals the automobile and the daily 
newspaper in giving you the most for your money. 

Our wideawake National Electric Light Association 
should institute activities to bring home to every house- 
wife and husband the new idea that what most of us now 
receive is not a monthly electric light bill, but a bill for 
domestic wages, a bill for work done in parlor, bedroom, 
kitchen, pantry, laundry, a bill which represents a saving 
both of work and money. By driving this into the con- 
sciousness of us all, our public utility companies would 
make still greater progress than they are already making 
in increasing their popularity. 


OUR MONTHLY 
ELECTRIC BILL 
COVERS MORE 
THAN LIGHT 


Fully 900,000 persons left our farms last year. After 
taking into account the number of children born on farms, 
the net loss was nearly 500,000. In exact figurés our 
farm population decreased from 31,134,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1925 to 30,655,000 at the be- 
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WOULD ginning of this year. Farms and farm 
HURT buildings have decreased in value fro 
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$66,000,000,000 in 1920 to $49,000,- 
000,000 in 1925. All this sounds terribly alarming. As- 
suredly, it is not a pleasant development; but there are 
mitigating circumstances. Industry also has undergone 
deflation. Since the beginning of 1921 there have been 
over 100,000 commercial failures. 

The increased use of machinery and increased effi- 
ciency of labor have enabled well-managed concerns to 
cut down the labor content in their products very materi- 
ally. In other words, fewer workers are now needed in 
workshops and factories and mines than were needed in 
former years to produce the same amount of goods. This 
same trend has been current in agriculture. Whereas two 
generations ago the average agricultural worker could 
care for only 10 acres of crops, the average: now is 34 
acres and, in some States, where power is freely used, the 
average is more than 100 acres. 

Admittedly, many of our farmers are unfortunately 
circumstanced in that they have to sell their products 
in competition with those of low-wage foreign countries 
and have to buy in our own high-wage, tariff-protected 
country. The remedy, however, must come mainly from 
the farmers themselves. They indulged in gross inflation 
of land values, just as business indulged in gross infla- 
tion. Business had to pay the penalty. Farmers inevit- 
ably are paying it. Governmental or other outside help 
can appropriately and soundly be given farmers in such 
matters as credit on easy terms, the purchasing of labor- 
saving machinery and implements on the installment plan, 
the forming of co-operative marketing organizations. 

But it would ultimately hurt, not help, our farmers 
were Congress to plunge the Government into the buying 
and selling of farm products or into any other Socialistic 
scheme wholly outside the realm of government in this 
land of freedom and individual effort. That way would 
lie, not agricultural prosperity, but agricultural disaster 
and national injury. 

x * 


Success consists not of having but of living. 
* * * 


_ Over-indulgence in criticism leads to cynicism and cyni- 
cism ts human bankruptcy. 


* * * 
The real home-maker makes others feel at home. 
+.%.2 


The fellow who tries to fly too high ends by taking 
others’ dust. 


* * x 
Sincerity is the best policy. 
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If you are 45 or 50 or even 60 and haven’t reached the 
top, don’t despair. The average age of the General Elec- 
tric directors is over 60. C. A. Coffin, the venerable up- 
builder of this unique enterprise, is 82. The age of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph di- 


DIRECTORS : 

OF BIGGEST rectors averages, curiously enough, ex- 
COMPANIES actly the same, a trifle over 60. The 
NOT YOUNG 


range here is greater than in any of 
our other colossal industrial corporations. George F. 
Kaker leads the directors, in point of age, with 86 years 
to his credit, while W. S. Gifford, president and director, 
is only 41. The United States Steel directors average still 
older than those of these other two companies: 634%. Mr 
Baker also heads this board, followed by Chairman E. H. 
Gary, who has just entered his 80th year. The youngest 
member is the son of the oldest, George F. Baker, Jr., 
48. The members of the Finance Committee average more 
than 65 years. No member is. as young as 50. 

Age for counsel, youth for action, is often quoted as 
the right combination. Manifestly our largest industrial 
companies thoroughly believe in age for counsel. It is 
rare for any director to be selected under 50. The Tele- 
phone Company president is, as already told, only 41. Gen- 
eral Electric’s president, Gerard Swope, is 53, but James 
A. Farrell, the Steel president, is 63. The average age of 
these three is about 9 years less than the average age of 
the directors. Even so, it is unusual rather than usual for 
a young man to be elected head of any huge organization, 
the popular notion to the contrary notwithstanding. Young 
Gifford really is a shining exception. 

Plan and’ pioneer and plot and all the rest of it, but 
have patience. This is often called the day of young men; 
but it is not the day of young men at the very top. 

a ie 


We all, some day, will “come into our own.” But will 
it be worth coming into? 
2.3 
To you or to me a taxi is simply a taxi; one is the 
same as another.. The other evening I came out of a 
hotel with John Hertz, of Yellow Taxi fame. We wanted 


a taxi. There were. several waiting. “Let’s take this 

one; it looks nice and clean,” he said. 
WHISK be , 
BROOM Ten .minutes ago I noticed a taxi 


a standing at the curb, with no driver. 
Yet the door was open. I looked, and 

there was the driver busy with a whisk broom sprucing 
up the interior of his car. I stopped long enough to note 
that every part of the machine was spick, span. and 
shining. I was actually sorry that I had no need of a 
taxi at that moment, for I felt strongly disposed to hire 
this driver and this car. 

Doubtless the discerning eyes of John Hertz detected at 
a glance that the taxi he picked that evening had the right 
kind of driver. When you think of it, is it not likely 
that the driver who takes excellent care of his car is 
likely to take excellent care of his passengers? Here- 
after, whenever I can pick and choose, I shall select the 
taxi which shows evidence of receiving the best attention 
from its driver. 

Whisk brooms can win customers not for taxis only. 

= ae 


' Life is a steeplechase. T-0 win you must clear the hurdles 
clean, 
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Never forget that we all are vain, that we all like to 
be made to feel important, that we all like to have a fuss 
made over us. No force of workers ever was made loyal 
by being ignored. No business concern ever built up 
goodwill by giving no thought to win- 


HO . : . ¢ 
po lh ning the goodwill of the public. Little 
IS WINNING courtesies count. The Brooklyn Edi- 
GOODWILL 


son Company, at trifling cost, is doing 
one thing which is earning the most gratifying results. 
Briefly, the enlightened, progressive president of the com- 
pany, M. S. Sloan, sends a letter to each new stockholder 
and to each new customer. F. B. Pitney, who is familiar 
with this activity, tells me: 


Both of these letters we find very valuable in building good- 
will for the company. Hardly a day passes but what we receive 
a number of replies to these letters, most of which express the 
gratification and often the surprise of the customer that the 
president of a company of the magnitude of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company should put himself to the trouble to extend a 
personal welcome to each new customer. Many of the letters con- 
tain suggestions for the betterment of the service, while others 
call attention to some point of dissatisfaction. 

We always welcome a complaint with both hands extended, 
for a complaint brought to us gives us the opportunity to satisfy 
the customer and make a friend, while a complaint of which we 
do not hear may easily cause a festering sore. Complaints 
frankly brought to us make one of the best opportunities for 
building goodwill. 


Here is a copy of the letter President Sloan sends to 
each new stockholder, who is addressed by name: 


It gives me pleasure to welcome you as a stockholder of 
this company. Enclosed is a copy of our Year Book for—, 
which will give you detailed information concerning the 
financial affairs and other matters of interest. 

I will appreciate criticism or suggestion from you relat- 
ing to the company’s policy and trust you will feel free to call 
on me for any information you may wish about your com- 
pany. 

Each new. customer receives this letter : 


In welcoming you as a customer of the Brooklyn. Edison 
Company, I am taking this opportunity to solicit your co- 
operation in our efforts for a constantly improved service. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company pledges itself to give you 
the best possible electric service, at the lowest rates for 
which the best service can be produced. 

I hope that you will enjoy customer relations with us— 
that our service to you may increasingly mean your satisfac- 
tion. To help bring this about, I am going to ask that should 
any feature of our service appear at fault, you. will be good 
enough to advise me immediately so that I may have the 
trouble remedied with promptness. 


This contains a suggestion, not only for other utility 
companies, but for exécutives in other industries: 
: kok * 

One company in California, Associated Oil, started 
digging an oil well. It kept. on and on, without results. 
Finally, it had reached a depth of one mile. Still no results. 
But it did not give up: At last, after this exhibition of 
determination and perseverance, oil was struck and, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, “The newly 
completed well is flowing at the rate 
in of 6,800 barrels of oil daily and pro- 

ducing 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas.” 
Had not those in charge gone down deeper than others 
had ever gone before, they would have drawn a blank. 

How many of us are showing equal grit, equal enter- 
prise, equal stick-to-itiveness? Is it not true that many 
of us are ambitious to develop into oaks after putting 
down roots capable only of supporting a shrub? We 
want to build a skyscraper career on a foundation fit only 
for a one-story structure. Keep in mind the Associated 
Oil Company’s experience, and dig in! 


TO STRIKE 
O 
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and consolidation, now 
progressing rapidly in the 
public utility field, will bring 
to utility leaders new respon- 
sibilities. This kaleidoscopic 
evolution will make it incum- 


I NTER-CONNECTION 





Utility Leaders Warned: 
Problems Mergers 
Will Bring 


seek to capitalize dissatisfac- 
tion, will seize upon any and 
every unfortunate or ques- 
tionable deal effected any- 
where throughout the coun- 
try; they doubtless will stir 
up a hue and cry about 








bent upon them to exercise 
greater zeal than ever before 
to win the confidence of consumers, of investors, the gen- 
eral public and the politicians. 


When inter-connection has spanned the continent and 
when consolidation has been carried further, there will 
doubtless arise political agitation for Government own- 
ership. At this moment such a development may appear 
to be most improbable. But without the slightest doubt 
it will come. 


The progress made by agitation for Government owner- 
ship will depend almost entirely on how our public utility 
corporations act in future. 


There will devolve upon utility leaders not only the 
problem of satisfying consumers in the matter of rates 
and service. 


There will devolve upon them not only the problem 
of gaining and maintaining the loyalty of workers. 

There will devolve upon them not only the problem of 
making their securities attractive to customer-owners and 
other investors. 


The broadest and deepest and probably the most diffi- 
cult problem of 211 will be to convince the voters all over 
the country that the innumerable consolidations were dic- 
tated less by a mercenary desire to make stock-jobbing 
profits than by a sincere desire to render the homes and 
the farms and the workshops of the United States better 
service at lower cost. 


Educated though the American people have been to 
accept the principle of industrial consolidation, they do 
not love gigantic mergers, but only tolerate them when 
there is no threat of anything savoring of monopoly. 

In the very nature of modern conditions, public utility 
corporations in most sections are largely monopolistic. 
In certain places there is competition between electric light 
and power companies and in other sections gas competition 
is keen. But the tendency is towards the elimination of 
all such competition. 


This increases the responsibility which will fall on utility 
leaders to convince all classes throughout the country 
that mergers of gigantic magnitude were prompted by 
non-mercenary motives. Upon those foremost in the 
industry will fall the burden of explaining in the simplest 
and most convincing language how all the varied financing 
done was legitimate, honorable, warranted, essential. 

In their present frame of mind the public are disposed 
to accept the say-so of utility leaders that the multifarious 
holding companies now being formed, the innumerable 
purchases of small companies, the rapid succession of big 
consolidations, together with the advent of “super-power”’ 
are economically justified and advisable. 

But by and by an accounting unquestionably will be 
demanded. Consolidation and inter-connection will have to 
be proved to have been wise and sound economically and 
also beneficial socially. Politicians of the type who eagerly 


“monopoly”; they will have 

recourse to all sorts of glib- 
tongued arguments in support of their demands for Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

It must not be overlooked that the farther integration, 
consolidation and inter-connection are carried, the 
stronger will be the plea that Government ownership has 
become practicable. Government ownership is admitted 
by most people to be entirely out of the question where 
you have a thousand-and-one small, independent business 
units actively competing with one another. But when any 
industry becomes concentrated into only a few hands, then 
the advocates of Government ownership can make out 
a more plausible case. If consolidations continue to be 
effected during the next few years at the rate witnessed 
during the last year or two, there will survive only a small 
group of colossal corporations—the number of companies 
in New York State alone has decreased 37. 

Remember that it is easier for local ownership to earn 
community goodwill than for absentee ownership. Our 
super-corporations will be faced with that problem. 

Happily, nearly all the foremost men in the utility in- 
dustry are progressives, not stand-patters. They realize 
the vital importance not only of treating the public ab- 
solutely fairly in the matter of rates and service, but of 
taking the most thoughtful pains to acquaint the rank and 
file of the people with all phases of their operations. The 
engineering problems of inter-connection will easily be 
taken care of. The new offerings of securities incidental 
to consolidations will easily be marketed. 

But will there be exercised the endless thought and 
energy and ability which will be necessary to convince 
beyond question the great majority of householders, cifi- 
zens, voters, that mergers on a scale never before dared 
were and are genuinely in the public interest, beneficial 
to the humblest housewife, to the rank and file of bread- 
winners, to our agricultural population, to customer-own- 
ers and other small owners of public utility stocks, to 
utility employees, to taxpayers, to all? 

“Forbes” will do its humble best to co-operate in this 
momentous work where co-operation is warranted. It 
will be equally ready to voice criticism and condemnation 
where co-operation is not warranted. 

* * © 


Home-run hitters don’t lunge at every ball that comes 
along. 





Every visitor to the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation Convention at Atlantic City should make a 
point of examining the elaborate prize-winning ex- 
hibits in the Contest for the “Forbes” Public Service 
Cup, awarded for the contributions describing the 
most constructive public relations campaign carried 
on by a light and power company in a local territory 
during the past year. These exhibits embody in- 
valuable pointers for utility and other executives on 
how to build up business and at the same time earn 
the confidence and goodwill of local communities. 
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The Pied Piper 
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Corporation executives are accustomed to being plagued 
by all sorts of Governmental “commissions” and other 
official inquisitors for every conceivable kind of informa- 
tion and data about their business; but now another 
similar plague is complained of. Large 


HOW SHOULD ; ; P 
REQUESTS companies are being deluged with let- 
FOR DATA ters from youths attending business 
BE TREATED? 


colleges, schools, evening classes, ad- 
vertising courses, etc., for facts and figures about their 
enterprise or their industry, supplemented sometimes by 
requests for an opinion on how prices are likely to move 
in the future. One nationally known company asks 
ForBeEs to air this matter with a view to reaching some 
agreement as to how such inquiries should be handled. 
Its representative adds: 


The questions the average student asks are either so volumin- 
ous that it would take a week to write a complete answer, or are 
so inquisitive that only the management itself would be able to 
answer. The problem is a real one. No company wants to treat 
these young students in any except the most courteous manner. Yet 
it is manifestly impossible to do anything more than give them the 
sketchiest sort of reply. Wéith the schools of business increasing 
in numbers, the situation will become more complex as the years 
go by. 

It looks at times as if teachers give certain problems to students 
to investigate, and that the students duck the work by sitting 
down and asking the company direct to answer all the questions 
that are to be worked out. 

A partial solution of the problem might lie in taking the stand 
that any inquiry to receive serious attention must bear the approval 
of the head of the department in which the student is working. 

One phase of the situation worthy of especial comment is the 
apparent lack of appreciation by the students of the work which 
goes into the preparation of material sent in reply to their re- 
quests. The manager of a department which handles these in- 
quiries for a large corporation in Chicago advises me that over 
a period of five years, in which hundreds of these inquiries have 
been answered, not. a single acknowledgment showing the ap- 
preciation of the student has ever been received. 


He encloses samples of question-asking letters received 
within the last week or two by his own company. One of 
the writers who wants to get the most exhaustive infor- 
mation, so that he may “ be able to write a thesis” on the 
subject, didn’t even take the trouble to ascertain the name 
of the city in which the company is located. He submits 
a list of ten questions, but several of the questions actually 
ask, under the guise of one question, half-a-dozen. 

The recipient of this shower of questions is perplexed. 
To answer all of them would require many days’ research 
and writing. What duty does he owe his company in 
this matter, and what duty does he owe the young letter- 
writer ? 

Answers from those wrestling with this problem, telling 
how far they go in furnishing special data, would help 
to guide others and perhaps lead to a more or less general 
understanding and to a uniform course of action. 
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A young man who has not yet got anywhere in the 
business world declared very emphatically, “I have no 
time to read about business.” He went on to say that he 
was kept busy all day, that it was rather late when he 
got home for dinner and that his eve- 


’'VE NO ; 
TIME TO nings consequently were quite short. A 
READ ABOUT little 1 Ih Bees ‘ 
BUSINESS ittle later I happened to be sitting be 


hind him in the train going to work. 
He spent perhaps two minutes glancing at the front page 
of his newspaper and devoted the other twenty or more 
minutes on the train to devouring the sport pages. He 
never even looked at any business or financial news. Out- 
side of his railway reading of newspapers, the meager time 
he devotes to reading is given to the trashiest of periodicals 
consisting largely of pictures. He has no time to read 
about business ! 

Unfortunately, there are millions like him.: They devote 
to their work only the hours when they are at their work— 
and often these hours are spent half-heartedly, languidly, 
discontentedly. Yet this is the type of man who complains 
most loudly that the opportunities are all gobbled up by 
the big fellows, that you cannot make money unless you 
have money, that success is a matter of luck, that the rich 
don’t give poor people half a chance, etc., etc. 

My insight into the life and habits of several hundreds 
of America’s most conspicuously successful men of affairs 
has revealed this: With few exceptions, these men early 
acquired the habit of reading all about their line of busi- 
ness and kept up this practice no matter how busy they 
became. How long would a doctor stay at the top of his 
profession were he to do no reading? Modern business 
has become just as much of a science, and quite as many- 
sided a science, as medicine or surgery. Progressive busi- 
ness leaders recognize that they cannot afford not to read 
about business, business currents, business discoveries, 
business developments. The man, especially the young 
man, who conceitedly imagines that he knows it all and 
that, therefore, there is no need for him to try to learn 
more, is doing his best, or his worst, to bring about his 
own undoing. . 

It can be accepted as an indisputable axiom that the 
man who has no time to read about business has no time 
to succeed in business. 

x *k x 


If you look only for the worst you will find it—and 


become itt. 
* * * 


He travels farthest who travels fairest. 


WHat is often called ‘The best thing B.C. Forbes ever wrote” is his little book on 
“Teamwork.’”’ Many executives who have distributed copies to their workers de- 


clare the results have been invaluable. 


The cost is only 50 cents per single copy, 


$30 for one hundred copies and $125 for five hundred copies. 
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be CAUSE of a basic human desire for the good things 
of life, thousands upon thousands of young men and 
women are imbued with the desire to own a Cadillac 
at the first opportunity. 


As these people progress and achieve increasing suc’ 
cess, they take action and get the Cadillac they have 
so long wanted. 


So that each year the fame of Cadillac as a wonder- 
ful car spreads, and each year finds more people 
anxious and able to buy Cadillacs. 


Thus the Cadillac market is always growing, always 
widening—reaching out farther and farther, and 
consequently insuring continued prosperity for 
Cadillac dealers, and creating opportunities for the 
establishment of new dealers. 


Cadillac thus offers to business men the requisites 
of commercial success—Good Will, prestige, a quality 
product, a great market plus the activating motive 
of human desire to own so fine a product. 


Business men who are interested are invited to write 
for details. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New 9O “Degree 


C&A Bis & A 
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Nebraska Power Company 
Wins Forbes Public 
Service Cup 
(Continucd from page 24) 


In carrying out this educational work, 
our house organ — “Flash” — was 
used extensively. | Heart-to-heart 
talks, which were written by our gen- 
eral manager, appeared each month in 
“Flash.” This was one of the big 
features of this work. We also car- 
ried a series of educational articles 
in “Flash.” Employees were en- 
couraged not only to read these ar- 
ticles, but also to have the members 
of their families read them. 

In order to give the public an op- 
portunity to take maximum advan- 
tage of our service, employees were 
encouraged to sell electrical appli- 
ances. Liberal commissions were 
paid and many unique prizes and 
stunts were arranged. Special edi- 
tions of our house organ were issued 
during the various employee-selling 
campaigns to stimulate interest and 
sales. One of the examples of our 
employe-selling was during April, 
1925, when they sold 2,000 electric 
cookers. They sold also large num- 
bers of electric irons, toasters, perco- 
lators, and so forth. 

Following many accidents in 
Omaha, a safety-first campaign was 
launched. Employees of our com- 
pany were immediately induced to 
take part in this campaign. Our 
safety-first expert made a tour of all 
the chief industrial plants and the 
public schools, giving lectures and 
demonstrations in regard to safety- 
first work. Special prizes were of- 
fered by our company for the de- 
partments which had the least amount 
of accidents. This work upon the 
part of our company won us much 
recognition on the front pages of all 
the Omaha newspapers and brought 
us the commendation and praise of 
the heads of Omaha’s industrial es- 
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A demonstration of Omaha-made goods, an example of how the company uses 
its windows to put over civic messages 


tablishments and civil organizations. 

As a result of this safety-first pro- 
gram, our company also benefited. 
Lost-time accidents were cut to a 
minimum and thousands of dollars 
saved for our company besides the 
suffering and loss of money saved 
employees. 

We encouraged our employees to 
join and take part part in community 
activities. And in order to show the 
people that our company has regard 
for its employees, service pins were 
awarded to veteran workers. These 
pins were given out at big meetings 
with much pomp and ceremony. In 
this way, we obtained very favorable 
publicity in the newspapers. 

The women’s division of our em- 
ployees was also organized. This we 
consider one of our most important 
steps taken in 1925. The women’s 
division carried on a surprisingly 
large amount of public relations 
work. The girls studied public 

















The girls’ glee club of the Nebraska Power Company 


speaking ; they prepared papers deal- 
ing with the problems of our com- 
pany and appeared before civic or- 
ganizations to present their views in 
regard to private ownership. 

This educational work and the 
other work carried on among our 
employees, during the last year, was 
for the purpose of giving them an 
opportunity of presenting our com- 
pany’s message to the public. 

We realized that to the people our 
employees are the company, and the 
impression that the employees make 
is the impression that the public has 
of the company. 

Our 1925 public relations plan 
has brought about a closer bond 
of relationship between employees 
and the company. In every in- 
stance when the company has 
asked employees to help, the move- 
ment has gone over the top with 
a bang. When our company group 
insurance plan was put into effect, 
9714 per cent. of our employees 
bought the limit. 

Facts and figures prove conclu- 
sively that our public relations pro- 
gram for 1925 brought unusual re- 
sults. 


The following results were 
evident not only from the stand- 
point of enriching the treasury of 
the company, but, also, in building 
stronger the chain of public rela- 
tions between the company and the 
people: 


1—During the last year, although 
our company received 1,204 column- 
inches of newspaper publicity, not 


even one story was unfavorable to 
the company. 


2—Editorials complimenting our 
company appeared in all three of the 
Omaha newspapers and in other peri- 
odicals, including the “Unionist,” a 
labor union paper. This is very un- 
usual, when all the newspapers of 
a community highly endorse a public 





























Capital 
for 
worthy business enterprise 


WwW: HAVE had long experience in underwriting the capital 
requirements of sound business activities, covering a wide 
field of commercial and industrial enterprise and the public 

utilities. 


Our long-established position in the investment world 
and our large following among conservative in- 
vestors enable us to render a perfected service 
to business organizations whose healthy 
growth calls for larger capital investment. 


. Se, 


We welcome consultation with ex- 
ecutives of such organizations with 
a view to underwriting their 
capital requirements. Let us 
help you formulate your 
financing program. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 





W2 shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 
Hambleton and Company financ- 


ing methods. 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing public 
in the gas industry. 
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WHITE FLEETS ’” 


The annual White Roll Call again! It is the industry’s most cop don’t : 
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¢ com don’t guess. They know motor transportation. ... They know 
; Fra get the most money-earning miles from Whites. 
‘idence 


and record is published every year. The building up of most of the 
ts goes back over five, ten—in some cases fifteen and sixteen years. 
year has brought tremendous increases. The safest, soundest 


“4 e to your own selection of a motor truck or a motor bus is facts. 
— Roll Call is facts — an astounding collection of them. 

other truck or bus manufacturer has ever published such a volume 
me idence of uninterrupted, profit-building service. No other manu- 
=~, rer can. ‘ . * . 
ther hi 


Let us send you the complete White Roll Call booklet, tracing the building 
of these great fleets year by year. Write The White Gompany, Cleveland, 
or request it of the branch office or dealer near you. 


There is a White model for every transportation need. White Truck chassis, 
$2,150 to $5,100; Bus chassis, $4,250 ‘and $5,350; f. 0. b. Cleveland. Terms. 
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utility. This is especially important 
when it is considered that two of the 
newspapers were either lukewarm or 
unfriendly at various times. 


3—Our public relations program 
not only “tuned to a whisper the 
vociferous clamor of municipal 
ownership,” as brought out in the 
union paper, but even won commen- 
dation for our company from peri- 
odicals and clubs which had in the 
past favored the views expressed by 
exponents of municipal ownership. 


4—There was a striking increase 
in the number of kilowatt hours used 
by our residential customers during 
the year. Our average per residential 
customer in 1924 was 400 k. w. hours. 
In 1925 this number was increased to 
415 k. w. hours, an increase of 15 k. 
w. hours for each of our 46,602 resi- 
dential customers. 


5—Electric energy sales to all 
classes of customers increased ap- 
proximately 8 per cent. during 1925. 


6—In 1924 we had on our books 
52,913 customers. At the close of 
1925 we had 55,238, or an increase of 
2,325. 


7—The confidence of our customers 
in our company is also shown by the 
figures of the meter department. In 
1924, 604 meters were tested. In 1925 
this number decreased to 507. 


8—There are 48,000 homes in 
Omaha. We serve 46,602 of them. 
This is an increase of 2,001 residen- 
tial customers over the previous 
year. This figure compared to 39,- 
722 telephones, 46,057 water meters 
and 47,340 gas meters, shows that 
electricity is regarded as an absolute 
essential in Omaha homes. This is 
added proof that the public in our 
community have faith in what we 
have told them in regard to electric 
service. 


9—We now have a waiting list for 
our preferred stock. During the past 
year, because of the confidence we 
established the price of our stock ad- 
vanced. This constant demand for 
our stock shows conclusively that 
the people of our community now 
have little confidence in the state- 
ments made by those sponsoring 
municipal ownership. It also shows 
the favorable attitude of the people 
and the confidence they have in us. 


10—Our gross merchandise sales 
for 1925 increased 14 per cent. over 
1924. This figure is striking, but it 
pales somewhat when compared to 
the individual pieces sold during 1925 
in comparison with the previous year. 
During 1925 we sold 65 per cent. more 
electrical appliances than in 1924. 
This shows that we are reaching the 
rank and file with our message, and 
they are now taking advantage of 
electrical appliances in making their 
homes more comfortable and happy. 

11—Again, in 1924, 5,710 persons 
were purchasing electrical appliances 
from us on payments. In 1925 this 
number increased to 7,744. This in- 
crease has been accomplished in spite 
of the fact that we offered no bet- 
ter terms for deferred payments dur- 
ing 1925. 

12—During 1925 not one piece of 
legislation was introduced in any 
regulatory body detrimental to our 
company. This is especially signi- 
ficant, considering that during the 
last sixteen years hardly a session of 
the legislature has convened with- 
out the introduction of one or more 
bills aimed at our company. 
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Potato Hill Pot Shots 


By E. W. Howe 


is usually a good workman who 

has behaved reasonably well and 
taken advantage of some of his op- 
portunities. 

If a man is blessed with ordinary 
health and sense (as most of us are) 
and engages in honest work, he is 
entitled to become a capitalist. If he 
does not, he has not succeeded in life 
as well as he should have. 

The more good workmen who be- 
come capitalists the better it will be 
for everybody. This country is par- 
ticularly noted because of the great 
number of good workmen who ad- 
vance from year to year and become 
capitalists. A capitalist is a man who 
has a store of something worth while 
—money, good reputation, efficiency, 
education, experience. These men 
are the best specimens of the race, 
and have been and will be from cen- 
tury to century. 

= 


When the people can’t do a thing, 
after trying for years, they put it up 
to Congress, and howl and yell be- 
cause Congress does not do it within 
a day or two. 

x * * 


The great need in the United States 
is more stingy, careful men. We 
have too many good fellows willing 
to go heavily in debt themselves, and 
vote bonds for the city, county, state 
or nation to pay. A stingy man may 
snarl at the collector, but will pay; he 
is nasty about signing a note, but his 
notes are good. 

se ¢ 


| ADMIRE a capitalist because he 


N a certain town there is much 

complaint of dullness. 

But I know a merchant there who 
is exceedingly prosperous. 

The explanation is, he attends to 
his business so well that it constantly 
grows. 

Dullness in a business establish- 
ment is due largely to the dullness of 
neglect, of acceptance of too many 
of our American bad habits. 

A business establishment well man- 
aged rarely fails. 

I never knew a good workman with 


_ habits who did not have a good 
job. 

It is natural for a careful, indus- 
trious man to be better off at the end 
of every year. There is so much 
shiftlessness these days that a care- 
ful, worthy man cannot very well 
avoid making a success of his life. 

a 


OR a smart man, Henry Ford has 

some queer notions. Lately he 
paid three hundred thousand dollars 
for a collection of old fiddles. But 
he earned his fortune in competition 
with the smartest of American busi- 
ness men—the automobile manufac- 
turers. So let him spend his money 
to suit himself. None of it belongs to 
me. He has not wronged me in any 
way. He gave me full value for the 
investments I have made in Ford 
cars, If he wishes to make a collec- 
tion of cats it will be all right with 
me. I admire the big fellows who do 
big things, and dislike the little men 
who.are envious because of their own 
lack of ability. 

The meanest of all our habits is 
envy of better men, and pretending it 
is virtue. 

x * * 

When I am angry at myself, I 

criticize cthers. 


* * * 


EARLY every president is soon 

spoilt: he is not long in getting 
the notion he is as big as the position 
he occupies. 

Most men who become noted in 
business, literature, politics, sport, 
art, lose their heads to some extent: 
thousands who become famous be- 
cause of pretty fair wisdom, later go 
on the rocks because of the inevitable 
human weakness: vanity. 

I have known men to swell up like 
a poisoned toad on a fortune of a 
hundred thousand dollars. Others 
retain modesty up to a million: a few 
never lose it. These are the really 
great. 

Andrew Mellon is one of the rare 
ones: John D. Rockefeller another. 
I wonder every day at the modesty of 
their performance in the spotlight. 








13—During the last year the chair- 
man of the state regulatory body in 
a public address said that if all pub- 
lic utilities were as fair as our com- 
pany, there would be no need for 
regulatory bodies. These remarks 
were given wide publicity over the 
entire state in addition to our local 
newspapers. 


The executives of our company 
feet that we have accomplished 
much by our 1925 public relations 


program. There has been marked 
improvement in our relationship 
with the public. Our increase in 
merchandise and electric energy 
sales is very satisfactory, taking 
into consideration the big increases 
made during the last three years. 
Also, we must consider that this 
section of the country has been 
“hard hit” economically during the 
last twenty-four months. 
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Tall smokestacks are rapidly dis- 
appearing, for electricity has been 
a great factor in building up the 
new South which now has more 
than 17,000,000 spindles—most 
of them electrically driven. 


How long will a G-E motor last? 





After 44 years, three 
Edison dynamos are still 
lighting a textile mill at 
New Bedford, Mass. An- 
other record is held by 
a G-E generator which 
has run 24 hours a day 
since 1900 with only six 
shut-downs. At Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., 16 G-E 
motors have worked 
steadily since 1895. 
General Electric Com- 
pany records contain 
many similar instances. 
What work have you to 
do? Running a sewing 
machine or ‘driving a 
battleship? There is a 
G-E motor that will do 
it faithfully for many 
long years. 
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4 “T have watched all day and those 
wires haven’t moved yet,” said an 
old gentleman, thirty years ago, 








OBODY KNOWS. But 
at Columbia Mills, 
South Carolina, the first 
electric motors ever installed 
in a textile mill are still 
serviceable after 30 years 
of hard work. Their rated 
capacity was only 65 horse- 
power but that was four 
times as large as any 
motors the General Electric 
Company had then built. 
For ten years 
some of these motors 
ran day and night; 
most of the time they 


who was familiar only with rope- 
drive. 



















power instead of their rated 
65 horse-power. Yet such 
stamina was built into 
them that every one of 
these veterans is today 
quite capable of a full day’s 
work, and fourteen of them 
are actually in active 
service. 

It is interesting to think 
how many million yards of 
good cloth these faithful 
servants have helped 
to produce and how 
much they have 
Saved consumers: by: 





were called upon 
to deliver 85 horse- 


| GENERALELECTRIC 











doing their work at 
so low a cost. 
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Little Motors Lighten Work 
for Many Hands 
(Continued from page 31) 


are being eliminated by the tireless 
efforts of little motors. 

The conditions that followed the 
recent war brought an insistent de- 
mand for electric labor saving de- 
vices and lifted them out of the lux- 
ury class for all time. 

The restrictions of immigration, 
the decrease in the number of per- 
sonal servants available, and the in- 
crease in the average individual in- 
come have created a popularity for 
the labor saving device in the home 
that no amount of selling effort 
alone could have accomplished. 

The steady stream of farm help 
to the city, where higher wages and 
better living conditions were avail- 
able, brought problems to the farmer 
that to a great extent have been 
solved through the employment 
of these little electrical workers. 
Through the consequent elimination 
of much of the drudgery from farm 
life, many have been attracted back 
to the farm and have further aided 
the farmer in solving the important 
problem of sufficient help. 


New Applications Daily 


The period of business and indus- 
trial expansion that immediately fol- 
lowed the war brought conditions 
that demanded the employment of 
every known means for speeding 
production. Old prejudices were 
broken down and time worn methods 
were discarded. New processes in 
manufacturing were introduced and 
the industries of the country literally 
sold themselves on the utility of many 
small power units in securing maxi- 
mum output from limited space. The 
period of business depression that 
followed brought keen competition 
and the enforcement of strictest 
economy in manufacturing, and the 
small motor found an increased popu- 
larity by bringing the tool nearer the 
work and eliminating waste time and 
effort. In the two extremes of ab- 
normal expansion and depression it 
has proved its worth, and to-day its 
influence for the better may some- 
where be found in a great majority 
of the things we eat, wear, and use. 

What the future will bring in this 
industry that has been so replete with 
surprising performances, one can 
only guess. 

Inventive genius in the field of la- 
bor saving appliances has never been 
more active than it is to-day, and 
there is reason to believe that con- 
tributions in the future will be no less 
remarkable than in the past. New 
applications for the motor are being 
found almost daily—new places in 
which it can be made to do the work 
of many hands. 

A few years ago all the manufac- 
turers of motor operated machines 
might have been counted on two 
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The largest and the smallest armatures—the motor parts which spin around 

inside the “field” and convert the electric current into power. The girl holds the 

little armature, a mere speck compared with the largest single unit built by the 

General Electric Company. It is for a direct-current motor of 4,500 horse power, 
for use in Detroit to help make automobiles 


hands. To-day they are numbered 
in the thousands, each organized ac- 
cording to individual ideas of manu- 
facturing and distribution, but all 
working toward one common end— 
the substitution of electric motor 
power for human energy. 

And yet, so rapid is the march oi 
electricity, that with all the vast re- 
sources which the device industry 
has come to represent, the outlets for 
its products are increasing to an ex- 
tent that baffles its best efforts in 
distribution. Only about 40 per 
cent. of the wired homes in this coun- 
try have as yet been supplied with 
even the most common of labor sav- 
ing devices—as, for instance, the va- 
cuum cleaner and washing machine. 
With a combined annual output of 
about one million machines, there 
still remain three wired homes out of 
five to be supplied, and, at the pres- 
ent rate of distribution, and without 
considering replacements, it will re- 
quire almost eight years to saturate 
the present market. 


There is still greater significance, 
however, in the fact that there are 
more than a million and a half new 
homes being wired for electric cur- 
rent each year, a number which is 
alone in excess of the combined an- 
nual output of vacuum cleaning ma- 
chines by almost a half-million. 

Add to that a somewhat similar 
condition applying to each of the 
long list of motor driven devices, 
and we have an indication of the 
great influence which the fractional 
horse power motor is destined to 
exert in further changing and im- 
proving our economic and social life, 
and of the effect that it will have 
upon our future standards of living. 

One by one the manually per- 
formed tasks which now demand 2 
great portion of our time and energy 
are being shifted to the shoulders of 
these little electric servants, bringing 
to the individual a wider vision, 3 
broader field of activity, and withal 
making the world a better place in 
which to live. 
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The First Vice President picked up two letters from his desk, fingered them a 
moment, looked thoughtful, handed them to his credit manager. 

“What about these two houses?” he asked. 

“As far as the matter of credit goes,” replied the latter, “each offers per- 
fectly sound collateral. But I must say that I got a more favorable impression 
of the first one than the second.” | 

Nothing would have come of this incident, in all probability, if it had not 
been for the fact that the vice president was under the necessity of drawing 
the credit lines rather closely at this particular time. 


* * * * 


That is the interesting thing about such small details as the impression 
created by your,letter paper. Lots of times they do not matter. At least, they do 
not seem to matter. But you can never be sure when they do and when they don’t. 

Crane €> Company make Crane’s Bond out of all new white rags for the 
use of financial and industrial corporations, and leading business houses which 
find that its dignity, fine quality and prestige are valuable assets. Because of 
its bright, clear color, its fine, even texture, its rugged strength, Crane’s Bond 
is used for business stationery, bank forms, drafts, letters of credit, plans, stocks, 
bonds, and insurance policies. Crane’s Bond is distributed all over the United 
States. The next time you need stationery, checks, invoices, ask for estimates 
and sample sheets of Crane’s Bond No. 29. 
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CRANE @& COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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VERY manufacturing concern is vitally interested in a positive OL 

control over stores and material inventory. ‘The complete and de 
error-proof service rendered by the Remington Bookkeeping Machine Be 
in the keeping of stock records is another example of its perfect appli- Ww 
cation to every bookkeeping need. 


The New Model 23 Remington Stock Record Bookkeeping Machine 
performs every operation of stock record posting, computes in one oper- 
ation balances of quantity and value, provides absolute accuracy checks, 


eModel 23 Remington 
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in Your 
Material Inventory 


and furnishes complete totals of 
each day’s work for posting to 
the division control accounts. 








Thus every essential feature of 
an efficient stores and material 
inventory system is provided in 
the simplest possible way. The 
quantity fluctuations of each in- 
dividual item of stock are accu- 

y rately recorded for quick refer- 
ence, and the amount on hand at 
any time can be seen at a glance. 
The seasonal activities of each 
class and item are reflected, a safe- 
guard against overstocking and 
unnecessary tying up of capital. 
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The general and special appli- 

cations of the Model 23 Reming- |! = ; 7 
: . e Model 23 Remington Book- 

ton Bookkeeping Machine are keeping Machine provides a positive a 

endless. Itiscomplete in its adapt- Mechanical Stock Record Control / 




















ability to every requirement of 
every line of business and everywhere it renders the 
same incomparable time and cost saving service. / 























Let us demonstrate this machine to you as ap- / ll 
plied to your own work. A phone call or letter to | < 
our nearest office incurs no obligation. A folder a 1 
describing in detail the Model 23 Remington ow ; 
Bookkeeping. Machine for Stock Record Service | \ i, 

ies 
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will be mailed on request. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Bookkeeping Machine Department \ 
374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 


| Bookkeeping Machine 
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The Young Man’s Opportu- 
nity in Public Utility Field 
(Continued from page 20) 


for commencement, we send repre- 
sentatives to the larger colleges and 
the technical schools to look over 
their graduating classes for men. 
This is done by practically all of the 
public utilities. What we are look- 
ing for is men with or without tech- 
nical training who have the highest 
ideals, personality, and habits, and in 
whom we can inculcate our own very 
definite ideas of public relations. We 
go to the colleges because the boys 
of business age are there in groups 
and we can get a line through their 
professors and their records as to 
their capabilities in certain directions. 
This makes it easier to make good 
seiections, but a choice made at that 
time is not infallible. 


A Coolidge Story 


“That reminds me of a good story 
they used to tell about President 
Coolidge and Dwight Morrow when 
they were students together at Am- 
herst. When the time came for 
graduation and votes were being cast 
as to the future prospects of the mem- 
bers of the class a vote was called for 
the man who would be the most suc- 
cessful. With one exception the en- 
tire class voted for Dwight Morrow. 
That exception was Dwight Morrow 
himself, who voted for Coolidge. 
Just one more outstanding example 
of his perspicacity even in college 
days. 

“When we have visited the colleges 
we make certain selections among 
the boys and invite them down here 
in groups to look over the plant so 
they can get acquainted with us and 
we can study their reactions and later 
on we make our choice. After 
graduation the boys are entered in 
our cadet classes and they go to work 
in our shops or wherever the work 
calls them. We have four courses. 
One is a five-year course for the col- 
lege graduate. This is in. electrical 
operating. The second is for three 
years and is for the graduates of out- 
standing engineering colleges. It 
covers the electric and gas depart- 
ments. The third is a three-year 
course in the gas department, and 
the fourth covers training for the 
same length of time in the commer- 
cial department. We watch the boys 
carefully during these courses and 
place them according to their best 
abilities and interests.” 

Inquiry in the different depart- 
ments of the Public Service Corpora- 
tion: developed that in most cases 
those employees who were above the 
rank and file were either graduates of 
technical schools or had received spe- 
cial training along definite commer- 
cial lines. Here as elsewhere it was 
definitely stated that honor men did 
not necessarily receive special prefer- 


ence. “The man who succeeds in pub- 
lic service work,” said one executive, 
“must be a man of well-rounded in- 
terests and of pleasing and agreeable 
personality. We are not so much in- 
terested in securing scientists and 
theorists. We pay much attention 
to what he has done outside of his 
curriculum, such as the position he 
has made for himself among his asso- 
ciates, for our men have contacts with 
very important customers and inter- 
ests.” 

This takes me back to a talk I had 
some time ago with the president of 
one of the important utilities. “There 
is no one in our organization,” he 
said to me at that time, “so difficult to 
work with as the expert engineer. 
He deals with facts, has a highly 
trained, logical and analytical mind, 
and absolutely no patience with the 
man who takes an untenable position 
or who does not reason soundly. 
Furthermore, his training has made 
him so accurate that he does not tol- 
erate the slightest deviation, so sys- 
tematic that he cannot understand 
anything done under impulse, and so 
literal that he sometimes forgets to 
be human.” 

One of the most forward looking 
of the utilities in the eastern group is 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, which 
represents an investment of over 
$125,000,000. During the six years 
ending Dec. 31, 1924, it spent an 
average of $1,000,000 a month in 
building generation systems and en- 
larging methods of distribution. Dur- 
ing 1925 this amount grew to a total 
of $20,000,000, with another $20,000,- 
000 for operating expenses. Presi- 
dent M. S. Sloan is a man of the high- 
est type, whose progressive methods 
have brought him rapidly to the front 
as one of the outstanding figures in 
the industry. 


Management Principal Problem 


“The chief problem we have be- 
fore us is the same as that in all 
forms of business—proper manage- 
ment,” Mr. Sloan said to me. “The 
spirit which enters into proper man- 
agement is the vital force which af- 
fects every artery of the organiza- 
tion and reaches down from the high- 
est officer to the youngest office boy. 
Every new employee who is absorbed 
into the organization must be imbued 
with the right kind of spirit if we are 
to have any worthwhile teamwork 
or are to give proper and pleasant 
service. 

“It is for that reason that we are 
so scrupulously careful in our se- 
lection of men. We are living in an 
industrial and electrical age, and for 
that reason the man with engineering 
training .has a bigger opportunity to- 
day than he has ever had before; but 
another force is just as important as 
technical training, and that is the 
power of sufficient personality and 
magnetism so that a man can, not only 
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hold the loyalty and admiration of his 
workers, but also maintain pleasant 
and constructive relations with every 
one with whom he comes in contact. 

“Among the men who come to us 
from the different colleges we find 
the highest percentage of satisfactory 
workers among those who have put 
themselves through by their own ef- 
forts They realize they must make 
use of every opportunity for study, 
must work hard and must learn short 
cuts. It is valuable training. Also, 
although most of our men come from 
the well-known institutions, every 
now and then a genius turns up from 
some little college whose name we 
scarcely know. The smallest per- 
centage of satisfactory employees 
comes from those groups where in- 
fluence or financial ease has paved 
the way. 


A System of Absorption 


“It is growing more and more dif- 
ficult to get good men. This may be 
due in part to the increasing ease of 
modern life. Take the young college 
man whose father puts him through 
college. He has been supported for 
four years and having been given his 
education he values it less than if he 
had had to work for it. He leaves 
college with a very vague idea of 
what he wants to do, because things 
have come so easily he has not had 
to concentrate. Much of the labor 
turnover is due to this cause. Mis- 
fits are the bane of modern business. 

“Often for the first three or four 
months he is out of college, and some- 
times for the first three or four years, 
the young college man ‘looks around.’ 
He tries first one thing and then 
another before he settles down. This 
disrupts business, interferes with the 
machinery of organization and costs 
industry vast sums every year. 

“To obviate such conditions among 
the public utilities we have a pretty 
well organized system of absorption. 
Here, in common with most of the 
utilities, we have cadet classes which 
move the boys through ten or twelve 
departments during their several 
years of study. In this way they 
have an opportunity to learn the work 
of the different departments and to 
find out where they do the best work. 
At the same time they are being 
watched by the heads of departments 
who make application for them when 
they have finished the course. We 
have something like 200 college men 
among our 8,000 employees and we 
find the turnover is very small, which 
shows that they and we are satisfied. 
“The college man who wants to grow 
has every opportunity. We have 
openings for engineers, salesmen, in- 
stallers, draftsmen, in the distribution 
division, and in the commercial de- 
partments. Eighty per cent. of the 
cost of electric light and power lies 
in the distribution, and the company 
loses from 15 to 20 per cent. in heat 
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Special dishes, of course, require 
ten to twelve minutes to prepare.” 
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At your home, all electric service 
is 4 la carte on the instant, at any 
hour, in any quantity, and at no higher price. 
There is no delay even though you require some- 
thing not regularly on your bill of electrical fare. 


On the menu is current for washing, iron- 
ing, heating, refrigerating, cooking, cleaning— 
as well as for lighting—and for many other 


household tasks. 


Always “ready to serve.” That’s one obliga- 


generating capacity not used 
other hours of the day is needed. 
Electric Service Companies actually produced 
sixty-six billion kilowatt hours of electrical 
energy in 1925. But they were prepared to 
deliver much more. 


Then, too, the price of current has been 
steadily falling. It now averages 13 per cent 
less for household use than in 1913. And you 
know how everything else has soared in price. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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loss during this process. This offers 
a big field for improvement and a 
great opportunity for engineering 
talent. 

“After the boys have finished their 
course they keep on_ studying. 
Twenty-eight hundred of our 8,000 
employees are enrolled in our school 
where we give training in all business 
courses as well as elementary and ad- 
vanced engineering. Our faculty is 
very strong and includes a vice-presi- 
dent who was former dean of elec- 
trical engineering at the University 
of Michigan. We also draw from the 
faculty of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. We keep our organization 
closely in touch with each other 
through our conference of super- 
visory employees, which includes 
about 800 people. Each month an 
executive gives a lecture to this group 
on the handling of his department. 

“Furthermore, we believe strongly 
in educating our people to the fact 
that the outside public must not only 
be served but they must be kept in- 
formed on everything pertaining to 
oe industry which would interest 
them. 


Big Field for Trained Men 


“Nowhere, in my opinion, has a 
man any greater opportunity of ac- 
complishing big things for humanity 
and business than in the public utili- 
ties, for their scope is unlimited. 
Take electricity alone. Outside of its 
humanitarian lightening of toil, it has 
multiplied the productive power of 
the factory hand and filled his pay 
envelope until he has the best wages 
in the world. It has promoted the 
expansion of industry and the de- 
velopment of communities. It is the 
motivating spirit of mass production 
and is the great vital force in the up- 
building and maintenance of Ameri- 
can industry. 

“I know no place where opportun- 
ity for the technically trained man is 
greater or where deserved promotion 
will come faster than in the electrical 
field, and we welcome the college man 
because he can do better for us and 
for himself (other things being 
equal) than the man without training. 
We pay him well. I think the rate 
of pay for technical men in the elec- 
trical industry will compare favor- 
ably, job by job, with that of any 
other business and it is better than 
most. We advance him as rapidly as 
he is able to take advancement and 
there is always something ahead for 
him. 

“Even if a man starts with a small 
utility, where the work is not so de- 
partmentalized, he has great oppor- 
tunity, for he learns to do a little of 
everything and gets much experience 
in a short time. He may, therefore, 
advance rapidly in his own company 
or his work may attract the attention 
of one of the larger utilities. Again, 
his company may be consolidated with 


a larger organization, for this process 
of consolidation is the dominant fea- 
ture of the electrical industry to-day, 
and it means better. service and, fre- 
quently, lower rates. 

“Few opportunities offer such a 
future as the central station industry, 
for it has not yet begun to obtain all 
the business in sight in the fields in 
which it is already working. 


Must Give Satisfactory Service 


“We of the public utilities are 
business men, not philanthropists, but 
we are in a business which compels 
us to give constant thought to con- 
structive effort in the public’s behalf. 
It is not merely a matter of dollars 
and cents, but of duty, to see that 
the public is served satisfactorily and 
at as low a rate as is consistent with 
operating cost. Considerations of 
this sort do not arise in all lines of 
business, and we feel it sets ours a 
little apart, inasmuch as we must 
serve without discrimination as to 
person or class and always in a 
friendly spirit.” 

Out of the various branches of the 
public utilities no individual factor 
comes more closely in touch with the 
general public than transportation. 
During the past ten years transporta- 
tion has undergone radical changes 
and it seemed important to the vari- 
ous interests throughout the country 
that it should be studied as a national 
problem. Something over a year ago 
Lucius S. Storrs, then president oi 
the Connecticut Railways, was asked 
to open executive offices with the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion and make a survey. 

“We are looking for the highest 
type of college man in the trans- 
portation group,” Mr. Storrs assured 
me, “not alone because of his train- 
ing, but because he is able to meet 
men of importance on terms of 
equality. We want men who are 
trained in electrical and mechanical 
engineering, but fundamentally we 
want them to have a_ thorough 
grounding in mass psychology and 
to understand public reactions. 

“The men are usually started from 
the mechanical side, in the pit, where 
they learn the mechanism of the cars; 
next they move to the power house 
and learn the source and production 
of the energy, after that they work 
out into the track department and 
learn the maintenance and control of 
the tracks. This leads up to the 
routing of the cars, and their contact 
with the public in giving them service. 

“Where a man wishes to move 
along the lines of commercial rela- 
tions we start him in the complaint 
department so that he may gather an 
idea of what the public requires. 
Here he learns not only patience and 
forbearance, but how to promote con- 
fidence by courteous explanations. 
We need men for this line of work 
who have an agreeable personality, 
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who are slow to promise and quick 
to keep that promise, who are sensi- 
tive to their obligations, who are loyal! 
to the company, but quick to see that 
justice is done to the public, who are 
eager to promote pleasant relations, 
but who know that it can only be 
done by honest effort and intent. 

“I wish I could impress on the 
young men who are just coming out 
of college the importance of giving 
serious thought to the transportation 
question. We need them in working 
out new plans and new projects which 
will occupy the best engineering 
minds in the country.” 

The needs of the public utilities 
are a direct challenge to the ambitious 
young man who is looking for some 
line of work where he may grow and 
contribute to the public growth. And 
the public utilities are not only build- 


ing business; they are also building 
men. 





Geared to Organization 


HE head of the concern was 
talking about people who were 
working with him. “Whenever I 
want anything hard done I invariably 
call on that young man over there,” 
he said. “I know he will do it. He 
is always ready. He is geared to the 
organization.” 

Geared to the organization! 

How much was said in but a few 
words. 

We knew exactly what he meant. 
We have seen the man that is always 
out of gear. It takes a long time to 
get him in mesh and then he is liable 
to slip out almost any moment. 

So many people are not geared to 
their organizations nowadays that it 
was quite refreshing to hear the head 
of the institution talk about the 
young man. 

“Honestly,” he said, “it is a plea- 
sure to ask him to do a thing. It 
never takes any energy to induce him 
to start. He grasps what I want 
quickly and believes in its value. He 
becomes enthusiastic about the task at 
once and completes it almost before 
I had expected him to get well under 
way.” 

As compared with the fellow who 
goes into all the “ifs and ands” the 
“whys and the wherefores,” the “A 
B C’s,” and the “X Y Z’s,” of every- 
thing before he starts, and then finds 
it necessary to finish half a dozen 
other things before he really begins, 
and then loses the general idea before 
anything is accomplished, we greatly 
appreciate the immense value, to an 
executive, of the opposite type, i.e., 
the man who is continuously geared 
to his organization. 

There is a frantic search now going 
on in the business world for the men 
who do literally and truly gear them- 
maiko to their organizations.—Upper 
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Cooling off Bus Tires 
ata California Bus Stop 





Heat from high speed has ruined 
more tubes than have punctures 
and hard wear. 

INDIA’S True-Blue (HEAT-PROOF) 
Inner Tube with the Sure-Vulc 






Splice is the first to successfully 
overcome this “burning up’’ of 
tubes under high-speed conditions. 


This new type of tube developed by 
INDIA makes INDIA tires for pas- 
senger cars or heavy service give 
even greater records of uninter- 
rupted mileage. 


SY To try INDIA Tires with True-Blue /~ 
WS (HEAT-PROOF) Inner Tubes will 
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Electricity Cuts Food Costs 
by Better Refrigeration 
(Continued from page 28) 


every individual member in the new 
field faces two distinct problems. The 
first is to do a share of the general 
education work, teaching the buyer 
the great advantages of the new 
method and the fact that devices have 
been perfected making possible its 
general adoption on a mechanical 
basis. The second is the establish- 
ment of his own institution and his 
own line of product in the industry. 
Six of the leading manufacturers 
in the industry, the General Elect~ic 
Company, the Delco Light Company 
(manufacturers of Frigidaire), the 
Kelvinator Corporation, the Nizer 
Corporation, Inc., Copeland Proc- 
ucts, and the Servel Corporation, 
have formed the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Council, of which E. G. Biechler 
is president, so that they may 
work collectively to forward this 
great new art. In the field of market 
development, these same manufac- 
turers, who are also members of The 
Society for Electrical Development. 
have united with other manufactur- 
ers and with the electric light and 
power members of that association, 
and its member distributors and deal- 
ers, in a co-operative market develop- 
ment program. The purposes of this 
program were stated by H. G. Scott, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Servel Corporation, in a re- 
cent address before the New York 
Section of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers: 

The history of many of these funda- 
mental industries shows us that all too 
often in the selfish effort to establish 
his own institution as the one great 
dominant or major factor the manu- 
facturer has forgotten to do his part of 
the general educational work, with the 
the result that unethical competitive 
methods between the individual manu- 
facturers of the industry have so far 
overshadowed the general educational 
work that the entire industry has suf- 
fered and each manufacturer has in 
great measure defeated his own pur- 
poses. 

Every business house at all times 
faces two distinct forms of competi- 
tion; one might be termed trade-mark 
competition, and the other industrial 
competition. In short, we are not only 
striving for the purchaser’s dollar as 
between our device and a device manu- 
factured by a contemporary, but we 
are striving for the purchaser’s dollar 
against all other industries and all 


other forms of merchandise and appli- 
ances. 

We have little chance of waging a 
successful battle against our individual 
competitor if we permit the purchaser 
to spend the dollar for an article of a 
different purpose. In short, if the 
automobile industry succeeds in selling 
a new car to our prospect this Spring, 
little does it avail our contemporaries 
and competitors in this industry to 
compete with each other for it. So we 
are faced with the necessity of con- 
vincing the prospective customer, as a 
group, that his dollar should be spent 
this year—now—on a device that is all 
important—a device that the world has 





waited for these thousands and: thou- 
sands of years and which now for the 
first time is available to him. 

So, we of the refrigerating group, 
decided that as individuals we would 
be placed in the unfavorable position 
of the stune and the fly, whereas if we 
could only organize and get into the 
same nest we could present the solid 
front of an organization and resist the 
industrial attack for the purchaser’s 
dollar and carry on our great educa- 
tional work together much more effec- 
tively. 

We were fortunate in having as a 
member of this group a man who has 
more clearly seen and understood this 
and who has done more for the con- 
structive co-operative movement in the 
electrical industry and in other indus- 
tries than any living man of whom I 
have knowledge. I refer to J. Robert 
Crouse, organizer of The Society for 
Electrical Development, some four- 
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Number of electric refrigerators sold in the 
last five years by 132 central station com- 

serving 3,194,935 residential customers, 
a survey by the “Electrical World” 


teen years ago, a man who because 
of his efforts in bringing about the 
successful formation of the Electric 
Refrigeration Council, was given the 
highest award within the power of 
the great electrical industry—the 
James H. McGraw medal for co-op- 
eration in the electrical industry. 

Mr. Crouse early sensed the danger 
of permitting an art developing with 
such great rapidity and with such a 
definitely assured future to develop the 
jealousies and competitive differences 
that would result in a fight between 
the individual member manufacturers 
and the spending of a great deal of 
time, energy, and money in an attempt 
to establish themselves at the expense 
of their contemporaries, while the 
public remained adamant and unedu- 
cated to the supreme importance of 
adopting electrical refrigeration as a 
method, 

We have held three general meetings 
of the group of manufacturers now 
comprising the Electric Refrigeration 
Council and with the aid and splendid 
co-operation of The Society for Elec- 
trical Development have achieved what 
I believe is recognized as the most 
advanced co-operation effort of a con- 
structive nature in the history of mod- 
ern business. 

We have not only prepared and 
adopted a code of ethics barring de- 


structive and misleading sales and ad- ° 


vertising propaganda, and providing 
for co-operative effort between the 
engineers of the different member 
companies, standard service policies 
assuring satisfaction to the purchas- 
ers of our equipment, and the use of 


standard terminology that the pub- 
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lic may better understand the im- 
portance of our several devices, but 
we have gone further and contributed 
in the year 1926 the sum of $100,000 to 
The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment to be used by that non-profit 
public serving organization for the 
following purposes: 

1—To carry on research work re- 
garding refrigeration—bacteriology— 
and the proper methods of preserving 
food products, by scientists connected 
with our great universities. 

2—To develop a high standard of 
refrigeration practice by enlisting the 
advice and experimental laboratory 
work of scientists. 

3—To prepare a complete line.of edu- 
cational literature for distribution 
through our electric light and power 
companies and the electrical leagues 
and clubs to educate the public to the 
importance and advantages of electric 
refrigeration from an impartial and 
unselfish standpoint. 


4—To establish standard practice 
among electric light and power com- 
panies and other dealers in connection 
with the proper installation and main- 
taining of service in the homes of the 
purchasers of our devices. 

The preperation and insertion of 
advertisements to the consumer in na- 
tional advertising mediums, the first 
being seven full pages in “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” treating on elec- 
tric refrigeration as a whole and 
signed and sponscred by The Society 
for Electrical Development without 
referring in any way directly or indi- 
rectly to the individual manufacturers 
who have provided the funds for this 
purpose. 

The manufacturers who have unit- 
ed in this program see in it a method 
of co-operative educational develop- 
ment which will, not only help them 
individually to sell electric refrigera- 
tors, but also make it possible for the 
electrical industry as a whole and the 
manufacturers of refrigerators in 
particular to move forward together 
in developing in the public mind a 
greater consciousness of this new 
device. 


It is with this broad approach to 
the development of a new art that the 
refrigerator manufacturers have al- 
lied themselves with one another and 
with the other branches of the elec- 
trical industry. They have set high 
ideals. 


The opportunity for this new art is 
a many-sided one. Manufacturers, 
central stations, distributors, and 
dealers have one great common de- 
nominator—namely, the forwarding, 
now, of a wide public understanding 
of better refrigeration. Every branch 
may have a part in this movement 
and many have already both locally 
and nationally put their organization 
and money to work. Public educa- 
tion takes time and money, but as the 
vice-president of one of the great 
public utilities recently said: ‘What 
appeals to me is the opportunity of- 
fered for centralized effort in public 
education, in which the electrical re- 
frigerator manufacturers have shown 
the way.” The men behind this new 
art in the making have the financial 
strength and the faith that makes ac- 
complishment certain. 
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“North Coast Limited” 


“The Travel Triumph” 


“Famously Good Meals”—prepared from the purest of wholesome 
foods — in kitchens spotlessly clean — and served with scru- 
pulous care. Distinctive features—the big baked potato—the 
big baked apple—the spirit of friendly, personal service. 
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Northern Pacific Dining Car service acknowl- _ the country, the 

Leaves Chicago edges no superior. Its excellence is famed vice. Let me help 
10:35 a. m. Daily the world over. Pg ee 

UnionStation . vations. A. B. Smith, 

C. B.& Q. Extra Comforts—No Extra Fare Passenger, Traffic Mana- 


ger, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Ford Twin Cities Plant 


N this Ford manufacturing plant de- 

signed and built by Stone & Webster 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, the ground area of the 
single-story main building is nearly twenty 
acres* and the capacity of the power plants, 
one steam and one hydroelectric, on the 
Mississippi, is 25,000 horse power. Albert 
Kahn was Associate Architect on the main 
building. 

Materials for manufacturing enter the main 
building and are unloaded direct from the 
railroad cars. It is planned to have the fin- 
ished product descend by elevator 100 feet 
to a terminal chamber and go thence by 
tunnel 700 feet to a boat landing for shipment 
by water. 


*[The building is 1400 feet long by 600 feet wide. } 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 

NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 

CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidz. 
PITTSBURGH, Union ‘Trust Bldg. 
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Winning Public 
Approval 
By F. S. Olson 


President, American Appraisal Company 


RECENT editorial in Forsrs 
made the statement that: 

The future progress of the elec- 
tric light and power industry will 
depend more upon the success at- 
tained in winning public approval than 
in solving mechanical problems. 

This I believe is an entirely logical 
prophecy. Popular imagination of 
even twenty-five years ago conceived 
of the public utility as being a mon- 
opoly that, if uncontrolled, would 
exact the last penny of toll that could 
be exacted from a helpless public. 

As a result, the public utilities of 
the present generation have had many 
grave problems, not the least of 
which has been that of convincing 
the public through their various reg- 
ulatory bodies and through the 
courts that they were not seeking 
more than a-fair return from their 
enterprise, but that they were en- 
titled to that fair return established 
on a basis that would compare equit- 
ably with returns from private en- 
terprises. 

The ever growing number of own- 
ers of public utility stocks and bonds 
is evidence both of one means of 
solving the problem and of the fact 
that it is being solved. 

There is still much to do. If I cor- 
rectly estimate the present popular 
attitude, it is that justice and fair 
dealing shall prevail, but that policy 
and practice in regulating public ser- 
vice corporations shall be predicated 
on facts that will stand the spotlight 
of publicity. : 

As “the public be damned” attitude 
of public service corporations has 
given way to enlightened manage- 
ment, so enlightened management will 
carry on along the same lines, win- 
ning and retaining public approval by 
being prepared at all times to state 
the facts regarding the economic 
status of the enterprise, an evidence 
to the stock and bond holder and to 
the public of the thoroughness of its 
stewardship, a policy of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” 

It is estimated that, speaking in 
general averages, 75 per cent. of the 
total assets of public service corpora- 
tions are represented by physical 
properties. This is an appreciably 
higher ratio than obtains in industry 
generally. A knowledge of the facts 
regarding the property and the values 
thereof will play an increasingly 
prominent part in the winning of pub- 
lic approval and goodwill. 

With such facts, with sane financ- 
ing and informed management, the 
public service corporation will win 
public approval and what is more 
important, public understanding. 
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HE earning power of a public utility property depends, primarily, 

on the nature and extent of the territory served, on the operating 
efficiency of plant and equipment, and on the personnel of managing 
officials. There are, however, in making a choice of such securities, 
further factors to be considered. For example: 


Was the plant designed and built earning power? Did they provide 
by engineers having an exhaus- adequately for future expansion? 
tive knowledge, based on long ae the management ~maintain 

. : the properties at a high standard 
diary of the best type of of efficiency and provide amply 
equipment for the particular lo- 


ae : for depreciation? Has the com- 
cality! Was it constructed of the pany the goodwill of consumers 
highest grade materials and by throughout the territory served? 
the most approved methods? Is it conservatively capitalized, 


Were its designers qualified to and has-it the benefit of strong 
make dependable estimates of its financial affiliations? 


When the answer to all these questions is in the affirmative, the 
security issues will appeal to conservative investors everywhere. 


The experience of Stone & Webster during the last 35 years includes 
the planning, construction, installation and financing of ‘prominent 
public utilities throughout the United States. Power stations aggre- 
gating 2,500,000 horsepower have been constructed by their organiza- 
tion. Sixty separate companies under their executive management 
spend over $100,000,000 yearly for construction, maintenance and 
operation. Public utility and other properties examined and appraised 
by them represent a total valuation of nearly $6,000,000,000. 


The variety of conservative public utility bonds and stocks offered 
by the Securities Department of Stone & Webster enables investors 
to make selections exactly suited to their requirements. 





We shall be pleased to make you suggestions for the conservative 
investment of your funds, either in person or by correspondence. 
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Profits Depend On _ |B 


How a great organization of business » . a 
method experts can help you increase 
the earnings of your company. 





USINESS control means the direction 

and co-ordination of a business organiza- 

tion so that profits result. The medium of busi- 

ness control is the office. For the most part the 

problems of business management are office 
problems. 

Successful management bases its judgment 
on facts. Now you and every business man are 
offered the services of a great organization to aid 
you in collecting and tabulating business man- 
agement facts—so they may be instantly available. 

Rand Kardex Bureau has combined the re- 
sources of Kardex Rand, Library Bureau, Safe- 
Cabinet and Globe-Wernicke, creating a unified 
service equipped as never before in plants and 
men to fill every modern office requirement. It 
is creating through research and practice new 
economies and new methods that will increase 
the rate of business progress. 

Through a great field organization with offices 
in every principal city, this Rand Kardex Bureau 
service is in easy reach of every business man. 
Make use of it. Send for the Kardex Man or one 
of his associated experts to give you advice on 
management methods and the best way of ac- 
complishing results without excessive overhead. 


Rand Kardex Bureau 


INCORPORATED 
. a 
Rand Kardex Libra Mreau 


SAFE-CABINET Slobe-Wernieke 
756 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Business Management 
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Accurate, accessible records 
are the foundation of business 
control. Losses, failures to earn 
profits in cash are due to lack of 
guidance by fact. 


Kardex records do more than 
keep facts accurately; they make 
them usable in business control. 
All information needed by de- 
partment or general management 
is instantly ready, without re- 
searches, without compilation of 
figures. 
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The record illustrat- 
ed is used bya national 
businessto makeevery 
dollar of sales expense 
earn its profit. Other 
Kardex records con- 
trol credits, accounts, 
inventory, every busi- 
ness department. 


Your business can 
have and should have 
such safeguards for 
its profits; find out, 
from your local Kar- 
dex office, how it is 
done. 
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Why O’Brien Is An Optimist 
On Electric Industry 
(Continued from page 11) 


the annual report, which also contains 
a lot of information; and most im- 
portant of all, of course, are the divi- 
dend checks. Agitation against the 
companies does not make headway in 
the homes of customer-owners of 
well-managed companies. 

“Outside the president’s office, 
in Minneapolis, we have a large city 
map with pins stuck in wherever we 
have a customer-owner. There are 
more than 12,000 pins, and the map 
unquestionably makes an impression 
on any politician or city official who 
visits the office and retains an idea in 
the back of his head that he may 
sometime start something useful to 
himself, politically, by attacking the 
company. Once somebody thought he 
caught us napping; he found a pin 
stuck in the site of a cemetery. But 
we investigated and found that the 
pin represented the sexton of the 
cemetery—he, too, was a customer- 
owner ! 

“As to the future of the public 
utility industry,” Mr. O’Brien went 
on, “I think it is hard to be too opti- 
mistic. Of course, we can’t name 
hours and days; in that connection 
Mr. Byllesby used to enjoy telling a 
little story on himself. 

“When he was quite a young man, 
a railway tunnel leading into Balti- 
more was being electrified. It had 
always been a smoky, smudgy place, 
stifling to everybody who had to pass 
through. Electrification changed that. 
Mr. Byllesby was describing this im- 
provement to Andrew Carnegie, and 
exclaimed enthusiastically : 

““Why, Mr. Carnegie, it won’t be 
five years till every railroad will be 
electrified !’ 

““Mr. Byllesby,’ the Scotch steel 
master replied, ‘there’s no harm in 
being enthusiastic and making proph- 
esies; but be careful how you date 
them !’ 

“However, the possibilities for ex- 
pansion in the industry are almost in- 
calculable. I am thinking particularly 
of electricity. The gas business, I be- 
lieve, is thoroughly stable. There will 
be a normal growth there, unques- 
tionably. But for electricity it is hard 
even to estimate what the ultimate de- 
velopments may be. We used to con- 
sider the business centers of cities 
the main source of our income, and 
figured we had to charge enough 
there to make up for service that was 
not profitable in outlying and resi- 
‘dence districts. The situation has 
been altered, if not altogether re- 
versed. 

“Let me illustrate with one single 
item, electric refrigeration, that is 
surely going to mean an incalculable 
amount to the industry. The average 
monthly electric bill, the country over, 
is about $2.50 per home. It is esti- 
mated that service in the electric re- 


frigerator will average about 15 cents 
a day—less than the usual cost of 
ice, and without the dirt and incon- 
venience of the iceman. To the pub- 
lic service company, however, that 15 
cents a day, multiplied in thousands 
of homes as it is certain to be in due 
time, means almost twice as much 
for electric current as the average bill 
amounts to to-day. 


Extending Service to Farms 


“That represents but one utility in 
the home. It is difficult to conceive a 
limit to such services that may be 
effected by new inventions and de- 
velopments and educating the public. 

“One important aspect of the 
question is the extension of central 
station service to farms. This is still 
agitating many people, and is likely 
to do so for some time. My convic- 
tion is that we are likely to see con- 
siderable extensions of service in re- 
gions where dairy farming or some- 
thing similar is the rule, but that we 
are not likely to see any great de- 
velopment, say, in wheat farming dis- 
tricts. The dairy farmer can use a 
fairly large quantity of electric cur- 
rent—for refrigeration, to light the 
barn and home, to operate milking 
machines, to run cream separators, 
and so on—but in many other cases 
a variety of uses is not apparent. 


“My convictions on this point have 
been shaped more or less by an ex- 
perience we have had in Colorado. 
The farmers in the Arkansas River 
Valley between Pueblo and La Junta 
wanted electricity, but we could not 
see any chance of serving them profit- 
ably. The farms there are relatively 
small, averaging perhaps thirty or 
forty acres each, ahd it is a rich dis- 
trict. The soil is very fertile, and 
favored products are sugar beets and 
Rocky Ford melons. 

“When we explained the difficulty 
of getting a reasonable return on an 
investment in transmission lines, the 
farmers themselves organized and 
built the lines, and turned them over 
to us free of charge. Even so, it has 
not been possible to operate there at 
a profit. We continue to sell the 
farmers electricity; but the number 
of uses they have for current is too 
limited. Their irrigation, for in- 
stance, is achieved by gravity flow, so 
that electricity is not needed to oper- 
ate pumps.” 

H. M. Byllesby and Company to- 


day is a far-reaching organization. . 


Of the original partners of the 
firm, Colonel Byllesby, Mr. Huey 
and Judge Cummins have since 
died, but the business continues to 
be managed’ by men who have 
grown up in it. Robert J. Graf, 
first vice-president, very early 
graduated from a position as sec- 
retary to Colonel Byllesby and be- 
came a partner; Colonel George H. 
Harries, vice-president, has been a 
member of the organization since 
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1911; B. W. Lynch, J. H. Briggs, 
R. G. Hunt, and M. A. Morrison, 
all started in humble positioins 
years ago and are now vice-pres- 
idents; Halford Erickson and H. 
W. Fuller, vice-presidents of the 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, have both been 
with the organization for a num- 
ber of years, after working their 
way up from the ranks in the elec- 
tric industry. 

The organization serves a dual 
purpose: it is not merely an in- 
vestment company, not merely an 
engineering and management cor- 
poration. It is both. It employs 
experts of long experience in every 
important department to direct the 
engineering, construction, operat- 
ing and management activities of 
the affiliated companies. The head- 
quarters’ staff numbers about four 
hundred, so directed that en- 
gineering ability, operating exper- 
ience and skill, purchasing power 
and credit, and financial strength, 
are marshalled to the benefit of 
each company, the general public, 
and the investor. 





Secrets of Success for 
Business Men 


O you remember the Swiss 

Family Robinson of your 
childhood? They found a cala- 
bash tree, and made tinder of the 
pith—the cassava plant, and made 
flour from its roots—they found 
an iguana, which they charmed by 
whistling, caught with a noose, 
and killed by gently piercing its. 
nostrils. They made candles of 
the wax berry, clothing from the 
cotton tree, and flax plant, and. 
leather from the skin of the dog- 
pith. 

The secret of all these discoveries: 
and the uses thereof lay in the oft- 
repeated expression, “I remembered 
having read.” Whatever the es- 
timable father had failed to read 
had been read by one of the eru- 
dite sons. And all of them remem- 
bered everything! 

Then what about the Lorna 
Doone of your youth? John Ridd 
was powerful and brave, and his. 
sister Annie was amiable and do- 
mestic, but it was Lizzie, the un- 
pratical queer duck of the family 
who came to the rescue. 

“Our worst troubles,” says she, 
the wise one, “are the need 
whence knowledge can deliver us.” 
And out of a buok she taught her 
brother to make snow shoes and 
save his Lorna. “When I had 


heard all this from her, a mere 
chit of a girl,” says John, “I looked 
down on her with amazement, and 
began to wish a little that I had 
given more time to reading.”— 
“The Library,” published by The 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
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Shaped, 
in Steel Hyis you can Use 


without worry or care / 


For practical use in business, peauty must take care of itself. After all, you 
hire your men to work and office furniture is only a tool to help production. 
Heels will be put atop desks, cigarette stubs are forgotten, spilled ink and 
other accidents of routine are a part of the day's work. 


} 


f Made from Sheet Steel your furniture can be built to endure these hazards 
, of service without loss of its original fine appearance. And Sheet Steel gives 
ff more than added beauty. It is setting new standards of value for office 
furniture of all kinds, desks, files, cabinets, shelving, lockers, partitions, 
doors and window frame and sash. It adds to the strength of construction. 
It resists fire. It increases efficiency. 


Besides these many advantages it costs less to use Sheet Steel. Modern 

manufacturing economies are producing Sheet Steel articles at lower costs 

than ever before. Whether for office or home use, in buying new equip- 
ment it will pay you to investigate Sheet Steel at your dealers. 
See the added value offered by Sheet Steel. Examine it. Test 
it. For further information and the interesting booklet, The 
Service of Sheet Steel to the Public, address the Sueer Street 
Trave Extension Committe, Oxiver BurLpinc, PirrssurGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


SHEET STEEL 


FOR 6,6.2 V2 C:-E 
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FRE To Business 
Executives 

A beautiful sample 

Autopoint Pencil 


See coupon below 
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“These are the people 
that get MY business!” 
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“Long Haul” 
Advertising — 


that scores constant, tangible results 


The experience of thousands of firms 
that have used the new Autopoint Pencil 


- 
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OME products, some services, cannot be advertised in the usual way. 
Perhaps yours is one one of them. The number of people they wish 

to reach is small. Or in reaching them they have to “buy” too many 
other people, too. For them, ordinary forms of advertising are wasteful. 


Here is a new way to advertise such businesses — a way we sell on 
results. It is a way that thousands of shrewd executives now employ, 
continually. Their repeat orders prove its effectiveness. 


This new way is the Autopoint Pencil—a permanent gift, bearing the 
name of your company, placed in the hands of those whose business you 
would influence, whose good will retain. It is not an ordinary souvenir, 
soon broken or discarded. This ad lasts for a lifetime. 


Autopoint is the sort of advertisement that keeps your name at your 
prospects’ finger-tips, all of the time. No waste in reaching just the people 


you want to reach. Advertising whose value is measured in years, not 
in minutes. 


= 
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To executives of businesses who are interested in new sales outlets, in 
100% advertising plans, we offer a beautiful sample Autopoint for their 
personal use. 


Simply mail the coupon for it, attaching your letterhead or business card. 











@ 
3 Big Exclusive Features 
| Cannot “jam”— protected by an exclusive “The # Better Pencil” 
Bakelite barrel — onyx-like, light weight ma- 
2 terial —cannot dent, split, tarnish or a P she arp bar aged 
But 2 simple moving parts. = _ icago, Illinois 
3 tA ta < ge la a te 
a 2 Gee, so POO Rene sees n reer enon ones ewseenene 
bother. AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives 


4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Only 


Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 
business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamp- 
ing, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 
EE SR eee Re aR ER ELS 
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Key to Health, Happiness 
and Success 


USINESS men need three 

weeks’ vacation instead of the 
usual two, says F. E. French, of the 
John V. Farwell Co., Chicago, writ- 
ing in the “Credit Monthly,” pub- 
lished by the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


After forty years of experience 
and experimentation, Mr. French of- 
fers the following rules to credit men 
—and they apply to any business 
man—if they seek Health, Happiness 
and Success. 

1. Keep short hours, never more 
than eight hours a day. In any day 
keep under seven hours of actual 
effort. The nervous force used in 
that time is all you can give in the 
active life of a credit manager. 


2. Take a real vacation every 
year and let it be three weeks rather 
than two. 


3. Have your shoes and bed com- 
fortable, for in these two “vehicles” 
your body will spend all its years. 


4, Eat only what you can digest 
properly and only as much as is suited 
to the exercise ahd fresh air at your 
command. If your friends wish to 
talk business at luncheon, hunt for 
,other places to eat. There is a time 
for everything; don’t try mixing 
business with relaxation. 

5. Commence your day right. 
Never leave home in an upset state 
of mind. Never run for a train. 


6. It has been said that no man 
can be a real gentleman who does 
not have a sense of humor. Let your 
spirits be alert for the amusing. En- 
joy a hearty laugh. It does away 
with the gloom of everyday life. 
It aids digestion and expands the 
muscles. 

7. Avoid the misplacing of nerv- 
ous energy by the writing of long 
business letters as they are in most 
instances unfavorably received. 


8. Have your teeth cleaned and 
examined by a dentist every six 
months. If you are over 40 years 
of age, have your eyes examined 
every 5 years, while if over 50 years 
of age, have a good diagnostician 
periodically give you a_ thorough 
physical examination. 

9. If you are successful in ac- 
cumulating more than your present 
and future requirements, make your 
gifts while alive and thereby enjoy 
the pleasure they give to others. 

10. Keep your conscience clear. 
Do not ask any one to sign a paper 
that you yourself would not sign 
were you to change places with him. 





Three kinds of salesmen: 
The heavyweight. 
The featherweight. 
Just plain wait. 
—The Bullock Way. 
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TueEre is even more to be told. 
A visit to your Servel dealer will 
be a real contribution to your 
knowledge of electric refrigera- 
tion. 


ServEL may be bought as a 
complete refrigerator, in any of 
7 models; or, it may be installed, 
aS @ Separate unit, in your pres- 
ent refrigerator. Prices include 
delivery, installation and ser- 
vice for one year. Servel is dis- 
played by more than 1000 elec- 
tric light company offices, also 
by selected dealers everywhere. 


THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DENVER LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT SALT LAKECITY SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA DALLAS 


London, England, Servel, Led. 


: Factories: 
Evansville, Ind. Carteret,N.J. Newburgh,N.Y. 


OTH women and men are 
B pressing a multitude of 
questions on electric refrig- 
eration. Here are a few re- 
plies to typical questions. 


Answers to questions 
a woman asks 


WHAT DOES IT BRING BESIDES CON- 
VENIENCE AND ICE-CuBEs? Picture a 
cold buffet such as the big hotels 
feature in summer. Servel encour- 
ages an entirely new art of coldery. 
Jellied soups, meats, vegetables. 
Chilled salads. Iced drinks in 
novel variety. 


INTERESTING? There’s more. Left- 
overs can all be saved,—for new 
economy dishes. Spoiled food is 
practically eliminated. New meth- 
ods enter the household. Work 
organizes itself better. Meal-plan- 
ning is easier. Responsibilities 
grow lighter. A score of influences 
toward a happier, freer home. 


SERVEL ITSELF? You need hardly 
give it a thought,—month in, 
month out. It 1s entirely auto- 
matic. 


Are these the questions 
you have asked 
about Electric Refrigeration? 


Answers to questions 
a husband asks 


How CAN IT BOTH FREEZE WATER 
AND PRESERVE MILK? Two com- 
partments, sir. One for refriger- 
ating; it maintains temperatures 
below 50°. The other for freezing; 
it Maintains temperatures be- 
tween 20° and 10°. 


How 1s sUCH COLD PRODUCED? 
Through a liquid with a tempera- 
ture as 10 degrees below zero. This 
refrigerant circulates round and 
round through chilling coils. 24 

ounds of it do the work of re- 
Senate for years. 


May YOU sEE THIS REFRIGERANT? 
Indeed, you may. Any Servel 
dealer will let you test it with a 
thermometer. What is more—he 
will perform an interesting ex- 
periment. He will pour some 
water into the refrigerant. The in- 
stant the two meet:—Ice! 


Is THIS WHY ONE HEARS SO MUCH 
ABOUT SERVEL? Partly. But, fur- 
ther, Servel has been endorsed by 
the electric light and power in- 
dustry, and you know how seri- 
ously it takes its responsibility to 
the public. Over 1000 central sta- 
tions sell and install Servel. 


Servel is sold and installed by more electric light com- 
panies than any other electric refrigerator. 


Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 196 
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Y OUR western branch factory or distributing office at 
Salt Lake City will be at the very center of a market 
comprising the eleven far-western states, whose combined 
population is 10,667,687—-U. S. Department of Commerce esti- 
mates for 1926. This is an increase of more than 161%4% 
since 1920. This market is growing! 





A Few Industrial 
FACTS 
about Salt Lake City 
and Utah 


In 1925, Utah led all west- 
ern states in value of 
minerals with production 
valued at $120,000,000.00. 
Utah was first in silver 
production; second in lead; 
third in copper; sixth in 
gold. 

Utah is the Steel State of 
the west. One billion tons 
of iron are known to exist 
in Utah, easily accessible. 
The Pacific Coast is being 
served with pig iron made 
from ores mined in Utah. 


One-fifth of Utah is 
underlaid with coal, the 
coal ne of the state 

estimated at 196, 
458, 500, 000 tons. 


Oil has recently been dis- 
covered in Utah. 


In 1925, Utah was first 
among ‘the states in the 
production of alfalfa seed, 
producing 46% of all the 
alfalfa seed raised in the 
U. S. In yields per acre, 
Utah ranked first in sugar 
beets, alfalfa seed and 
spring wheat. 











Transportation 


From Salt Lake City, six railroad 
trunk lines radiate, like spokes from 
a hub, to every section of this market. 
Even the most distant points, in any 
direction, in Salt Lake’s trading area, 
are less than two days away by fast 
freight. 


The markets of the west are served from 
Salt Lake City. 


Raw Materials 


In addition to its strategic position in 
the western market, Salt Lake City 
is surrounded by the richest stores of 
minerals to be found in any similar 
area in America. A practically inex- 
haustible supply of the raw materials 
needed in nearly every kind of manu- 
facturing operations, close at hand, is 
further reason for deciding on Salt 
Lake City as the headquarters for 
your western activities. 


Get All the Facts 
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Superpower—The Name and 
The Facts 


(Continued from page 16) 


all their conclusions are correct, when, 
as a matter of fact, they are all 
founded on a false premise. 

It is natural for people to reach 
ridiculous conclusions when they 
think they understand something 
that they really don’t understand. 

Josh Billings said that it isn’t what 
people don’t know that makes all the 
trouble, but knowing so many things 
that aren’t so. 

It is because of this fallacious rea- 
soning of the man “who knoweth 
not and knoweth not that he knoweth 
not” that we hear comparisons in 
many places—not excepting the halls 
of Congress—of the prices paid for 
electrical service in different places 
and under different conditions. 


Why Charges Vary 


We see Mrs. Jones’ bill for X 
cents per kilowatt hour in Ontario 
compared with Mrs. Smith’s bill for 
Y cents per kilowatt hour in 
Washington, with reference to Z 
cents per kilowatt hour in a household 
lighting bill in Oshkosh. And we 
then witness a comparison of all these 
bills with the kilowatt hour price 
charged at Niagara Falls or in Chi- 
cago for the power supplied to some 
large and constantly running manu- 
facturing industry. 

The people who make these com- 
parisons are sure that electricity is a 
commodity and that the price per 
kilowatt hour is the proper unit of 
measurement for electricity, irrespec- 
tive of the time, place, and manner in 
which it is provided. They think they 
understand the matter and, therefore, 
believe that their comparfisons are 
apt and fair. 

To the mind of the man who really 
understands that electricity is a ser- 
vice, a price of X cents per kilowatt 
hour with no further explanation 
means no more than the statement 
that a certain thing is as long as a 
string. 

From an economic standpoint, I 
know of nothing with which electric 
power and light service can properly 
be compared. 

If you take goods to a freight sta- 
tion, you leave them to be shipped in 
due course whenever there is avail- 
able capacity in an outgoing steamer 
or train. If you wish to send a tele- 
gram, you leave it at the telegraph 
station to be sent when the operator 
can atend to it. If you wish to put 


Specific, up-to-date data, covering all pertinent points you 
would wish to know about Salt Lake City and Utah, have 
been compiled in booklet form. Write the Department of In- 
dustries, Dept. F-1, Chamber of Commerce of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for a copy of “Industrial Analysis of Salt Lake City and 
Utah.” 


in a call on a party telephone line in 
the suburbs and find that Mrs. Jones 
—the other party on the line—is talk- 
ing, you must wait until Mrs. Jones 
is through. 

If, however, you wish to turn on 
your electric lights or cook your din- 
ner on an electric stove, what. would 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah you think if you had to wait until 
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Super - Power 


We have been identified with the financing of 
many public utility companies whose properties 
and transmission lines form parts of intercon- 
nected superpower systems throughout the 


Country. 


A map showing the principal intercon- 


nected systems will be furnished on request. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Established 1892 


120 Broadway 74 State Street 


New York Boston 
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need not leave American banking 
service behind you. For, in London, 
Paris, and other cities abroad, the of- 
™ fices of this Company afford our cus- 
: = tomers and holders of Guaranty Letters 
of Credit the facilities of complete American banks with 
American methods. 


: HEN leave for Europe you 
W you leav pe y 


Guaranty Letters of Credit are recognized as a premier 
means of carrying funds for a foreign trip. With a Guar- 
anty Letter of Credit you can obtain cash at any of our offices 
and our more than 10,000 bank correspondents throughout 
the world and also avail yourself of their varied services. 


Our European offices are complete commercial banks, 
rendering a distinctive service to business houses engaged 
in foreign trade. Many prominent American companies 
doing business abroad have accounts at these offices and effect 
exchange transactions through them. 


Ask your own bank, or this Company direct, for a Guar- 
anty Letter of Credit. Our booklet, “Banking Facilities in 
Europe,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue and 44th St. Madison Avenue and 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Mrs. Jones had turned off her lights 
or until she had finished cooking her 
dinner? 

In other words, electric service not 
only differs from every commodity, 
such as potatoes, clothes, or shoes, 
but it also differs from every other 
service supplied to the public, be- 
cause the standards demanded by 
the public for individual, instantane- 
ous electric service are the most ex- 
acting known. 


The electric system must be ready 
to supply full service to every one, 
not when it feels like doing it, but 
at the very instant each consumer 
desires it. 


One simple illustration will indi- 
cate why the cost of electric service 
must vary according to conditions in 
each case even on the same system. 


The long experience of the electric 
industry is that everywhere, except in 
a few large cities, the electric system 
investment cost per kilowatt delivered 
at the lamp socket in the home 


amounts, at to-days’s prices, to at 
least $450. 


Investment Cost Per Kilowatt 


There are 8,760 hours in a year. 
If one kilowatt is used continuously 
through the year, it will render a ser- 
vice of 8,760 kilowatt hours. Since 
only one kilowatt capacity is being 
used by the system to supply these 
8,760 hours of service, an investment 
of only $450 is required. Conse- 
quently the investment cost for each 
kilowatt hour actually used by the 
consumer during the year would 
amount to $450 divided by 8,760, or 
slightly more than five cents for each 
kilowatt hour supplied. 

Now take a case where a consumer 
wants the same number of kilowatt 
hours, namely 8,760, but, instead of 
spreading this demand over every 
hour of the entire 365 days, he wants 
to use the total 8,760 kilowatt hours 
in only one hour during the year. 


This will require the same invest- 
ment of $450 per kilowatt, or a total 
investment of $3,942,000 to provide 
the facilities necessary to furnish the 
consumer 8,760 kilowatts capacity for 
one hour, or 8,760 kilowatt hours per 
year. 

Now the investment cost per kilo- 
watt hour in this case is obviously 
$3,942,000 divided by the 8,760 kilo- 
watt hours or $450 per kilowatt hour. 
Bear in mind that the company is 
not free to obligate itself to furnish 
this 8,760 kilowatts of plant facilities 
to another customer because it never 
knows at what minute the original 
one-hour customer may call on it 
for service requiring plant facilities 
of 8,760 kilowatts. In other words, 
the company has been compelled to 
invest $450 per kilowatt, or a total of 
$3,942,000, to provide 8,760 kilo- 
watts for one hour’s use per year, 
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Your whole system is con- 
stantly burning up moisture 
in breathing and in every 
process of generating and ex- 
pending energy. 





Thirst is one of our strongest 
impulses. It acts like a fire 
alarm. But nature warns us 
not to wait for a big three- 
alarm fire. She sounds little 
alarms, the taste thirst, the 
palate thirst—little thirsts that 
make you think how good a 
cold glass of the drink you 
like best would taste. 


You might say thirst is na- 
ture’s fire alarm. - 


We know that Coca-Cola is a 


natural answer. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


[m illion a day 
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kenbacker 


¢ WORTHY ° * ITS «+ NAME 


Here is the Greatest List of Road and 
Mountain Records Ever Made by one 
Man in the Same Make of Car 


Cannon Ball Baker made them all in a Rickenbacker 


Coast to Coast— 

(in mid-winter) 3106.5 miles; New York to Los Angeles, 71 Hrs. 33 Min. actual dri time. 

En csc0c coh cos c6c0nedadwhnnssnesecgbheethesesse bacavesaectuesetaseel 6 Cyl.) 
“Under Three Flags”— 

Canadian Border to Tia Juana, Mexico, over three mountain ranges; 1558 miles in 40 Hrs. 

en Or I os ain. 00d nant 5 b500405004060000656 5500000 s0000060Cnse NOE (6 Cyl.) 
El Paso to Los Angeles— 

21 Hrs. 23 Min. (total elapsed time) 908.5 miles—42.48 M. P. H. average.............. (6 Cyl.) 
El Paso to Phoenix— 

le Hrs. 12 Min.—429.1 miles—42.48 M. P. H. average..............6. ccc eeceseeeeeeee (6 Cyl.) 
Phoenix to Los Angeles— 

11 Hrs. 11 Min.—479.4 miles—42.87 M. P. H. average...................c cc ececeeeeeees (6 Cyl.) 


San Luis Obispo to Los Angeles— 

4 Hrs. 24 Min.—212.9 miles—48.4 M. P. H. average 
San Francisco to Los Angeles— 

8 Hrs. 57 Min. (total elapsed time) 439 miles—49.05 M. P. H. average............... (6 Cyl.) 
Ogdon to Salt Lake City— 

36 Min. 18 Sec., 36.5 miles—60.33 M. P. H 


Candas GeaeaS See sinksSauRaeeemaemenece epicure (6 Cyl.) 
Boise to Idaho City Summit— 

Sealed in second gear—30 Min. 39 Sec.—i6 miles 31.32 M. P. H. average............ (6 Cyl.) 
Boise to Salt Lake City— 

9 Hrs. 7 Min. (total elapsed time) 398 miles—43.65 M. P. H. average............... (6 Cyl.) 
Salt Lake City to Denver— 

21 Hrs. 2 Min.—573.1 miles—27.24 M. P. H. average..................cccceceeecvecence (6 Cyl.) 
Circle Route Denver— 

1 Hr. 17 Mim. 13-4/5 Sec.—57 miles—44.28 M. P. H. average...................eeceeee (6 Cyl.) 


Lookout Mountain— 
Base to Summit—6.2 Miles—10 Min. 31-2/5 Sec. Average 36.38 M. P. H. Summit to Base— 


6.2 miles—9 Min. 31-2/5 Sec. 39.06 M. P. H. average...............cccccecccceeecccees (6 Cyl.) 
Denver to Kansas City— 
16 Hrs. 36 Min. (total Sieseed time) 686.4 miles—41.35 M. P. H. average............. (6 Cyl.) 
Kansas City to Excelsior Springs— 
1 Hr. 8 Mim. 34 Sec.—57.6 miles—50.4 M. P. Hu... 0... ccc ccc cece ccc cece ccc ccceee (6 Cyl.) 
inomnete to Cincinnati and return— 
fl miles—3 Hrs. 42 Min. 45 Sec.—S4.1 M. P. H................0.ccccccceccucececeuces (6 Cyl.) 
edie Ohio, to Indianapolis— 
3 Hrs. 17 Min. 27 Sec.—171.8 miles—55.88 M. P. H. average.......................0008 (6 Cyl.) 
Chicago to Detroit— 
5S Hrs. 28 Min. 30 Sec.—270.5 miles—49.4 M. P. H...... 0.0... e cece ence eee (6 Cyl.) 
Cleveland to Detroit— 
2 Hrs. 49 Min.—174.4 miles—61.9 M. P. H. average.................. 0. cc cece cece cence (8 Cyl.) 
St. Louis to Chicago— 
5 Hre. 42 min.—2964, miles—52% M. P. H. average............... 0.0 l cece cece eens (8 Cyl.) 
Cilenge to Milwaukee— 
. 25 Min.—77.4 miles—54.4 M. P. H. average...... 2.0.0.0... 00. c cece ccc ceeeceeeees (6 cyl.) 
Medien to Milwaukee— 
1 Hr. 17 Min. 46 Sec.—74 miles—57.1 M. P. H. average....:................cceceeeeee (6 Cyl.) 


Uniontown Mountain— 
2 Min. 57 Sec., average 61 M. P. H.; down—2 Min. 34 Sec., average 


3 —?T 
69.66 M. MEU NRCEGt GUietadecehlesNarcarhiadsicscbesch tccdvencscssbeseebcesesdsisengeeed (8 Cyl.) 


Wiiiee-Barve, Pa., to Sabiey Plains Blvd.— 
7 miles— 


160% Grade—4 Min. 32 Sec., average 48.58 M. P. H....................00008 (8 Cvi.} 
Montreal to Quebec City, nieade 
173 miles—710 turns—3 Hrs. 1642 Sec., average 52.8 M. P. H........................ (8 Cyl.) 


Fort George Hill—New York City— 


4 Passengers—10% Grade—4~ tenths miles—standing stat, im gear 55 Sec., a 29.45 
M. P. H.; 15 M. P. H. start, 49 Sec., average 33.06 M. P. H.............ccccccccccees Cyl.) 


Pieaee Save Mountain—Devil’s Kitchen santiago Mountains— 


A Sam 08 Se. SE Se. average 33.6 M. P. H.; Down—3 Min. rk} 
SRN GE On Wn Uae GU WME WNGB econ cccccccccccccccccccccccesccccesccocees (8 Cyl.) 


Electra, Texas, to Wichita Falls, el 


23 Min. $8 Sec.—25.2 miles—62.94 M. P. H. average. 
Fort Worth to Dallas, Texas— 
23 Min. 17 Sec.—24.2 miles—62.34 M. P. H. average. 


Gulf Point to Biloxi, Miss.— 
9 Min. 5-3/5 Sec.—92 miles—62.54 M. P. H. average. 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans, La.— 


2 Hrs. 3 Min. 59 Sec.—106 Miles—51.24 M. P. H. average. 
If performance—quality—stability—dependa- 
bility—in the product is the answer to success, 
then Rickenbacker has laid a firm foundation. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
Richkenbackers are made in “Sixes” and “Vertical Eights”—ali popular body types— 
prices range from $1695 to $2595—f. o. b. Detroit, plus tax. 
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with the investment wasted by non- 
use for 8,759 hours per year. 

The interest charge on the invest- 
ment per kilowatt hour in the first 
case at 6 per cent. is .306 cents, in 
the second case it is $27. Taxes, in- 


surance, maintenance, depreciation 
and every other charge, except fuel, 
in the second case are 8,760 times 
greater per kilowatt hour than in the 
first case, and in practice the fuel 
per kilowatt hour for the second case 
will be many times larger, with the 
result that the total cost per kilowatt 
hour in the second case really be- 
comes fantastic. Can anybody think 
of any such difference in the cost 
per unit of butter, eggs, flour or 
potatoes or any other known com- 
modity? At the same unit price 
wouldn’t your grocer make more 
profit in selling you 8, 760 pounds of 
flour at one time than if you bought 
one pound of flour on each of 8,760 
days? 
Insurance Against Breakdowns 

I think I have said enough to 
differentiate electric service from all 
commodities and to make clear that 
comparisons of kilowatt hour prices, 
even on the same system, without a 
full statement of the attendant cir- 
cumstances in each case, must lead 
to ridiculous conclusions. 

Through interconnection, the in- 
dustries of the country are being pro- 
vided with power which, in addition 
to being cheap, is both dependable 
and efficient. 

If the factories in a particular com- 
munity are buying their power from 
an electric company—and most of 
them do so now—and if through some 
breakdown, or because of a great 
drought, this station should be un- 
able to furnish power on a given day, 
every industry in the community 
would suffer unless there was some 
other way of securing power. 

Interconnection supplies this added 
insurance against breakdowns and 
gives this added protection to Amer- 
ican industry. 

How far this protection reaches 
may be instanced from the following 
illustration : 

During the 1921 drought in North 
and South Carolina, the hydro-elec- 
tric plants in those States were unable 
to supply sufficient power for their 
industries. Fortunately, the North 
Carolina transmission lines were in- 
terconnected with the lines of the 
company operating in South Caro- 
lina. The South Carolina company 
had no surplus power, but it bor- 
rowed from a Georgia company, the 
equivalent of the power which it in 
turn passed on to North Carolina. 
The Georgia company had no surplus 
power but was able to recoup itself 
for the power which it had forwarded 
to North and South Carolina by 
borrowing power from Alabama. 

In other words, through an inter- 
connected system, the industries of 
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To tell the folks 
back home 


The advertisement re- 
produced here will run in 
Colliers on May 22nd. It 
tells the whole. country 
about the National Elec- 
tric Light Association 
convention for better ser- 
vice. 

This is one of a series 
of good-will advertise- 
ments published in the 
interest of electrical 
development. Originated 
and continued six years 
by Western Electric, this 
series is now being car- 
ried on by the successor 
to the Supply Department 
of that Company —the 
Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. 
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What Other Industry 


shows such stability and promise? 


HE growth of the Electric Power and Light Industry throughout 

this country has been phenomenal. Already, it stands second in 
amount of capital invested. Its gross revenue has always shown a yearly 
increase. No other industry has ever grown so fast and steadily, or 
contributed so much to our economic progress and daily comfort. 


Is this prosperity and growth to continue? Is the industry funda- 
mentally sound and stable? Are its revenues secure? 


The answers to these questions are given in a new booklet we 
have recently issued. In this booklet, we have indicated clearly and 
impartially the underlying forces which are still building up this 
great industry. We have shown the vast new markets which will come 
from the ever-widening use of electric energy. We have pointed out 
the gains in revenue which lower operating costs and more efficient 
use of power will bring. We have shown that the industry is stable 
from its very nature and method of operation, and that it is singu- 
larly free from the hazards that beset other forms of enterprise. A 
study of the facts points clearly to one conclusion—the Power and 
Light Industry stands today at the threshold of its greatest prosperity, 
and its fundamental] soundness and stability are beyond question. 


A copy of our booklet, “Electricity” will be sent on request’ 


HALE, WATERS & COMPANY 


Sears Building 


Q Q 
Boston souNnD 


POWER 
AND 
LIGHT 
BONDS 


r=) Q 


Two Rector Street 
New York City 
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the Carolinas were saved from a long 
shut-down and the workers of the 
Carolinas were shielded from unem- 
ployment because, through this inter- 
connected system, the Carolinas were 
able to borrow power from Alabama. 
It has been estimated that this bor- 
rowed power kept industries in un- 
interrupted operation that provided 
the means of livelihood for a popula- 
tion of at least 125,000 people. 

Interconnection, then, is not some 
mysterious tyranny which the electric 
industry is seeking to impose on the 
public, but simply the application to 
electric development of modern en- 
gineering and horse-sense. 

It is one of the methods through 


which dependable power has been 


made available for the American 
home and the American factory. 

Our prosperity as a nation largely 
depends upon our ability to use more 
and more electric power machinery 
in industry, and to-day nearly 60 
per cent. of all power used in Amer- 
ican factories is electrical. 


Boon to American Workmen 


I consider it one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the electric in- 
dustry that it is steadily increasing 
the amount of electric power behind 
the American workman, enabling 
him to substitute brain for brawn, 
protecting him against the competi- 
tion of cheap foreign labor, and in- 
creasing his productiveness to the 
point where he earns and deservedly 
enjoys the highest living standards 
in the world. 

Each passing year sees some im- 
provement in the generation and 
transmission of electrical power. But 
we cannot fold our hands and sit 
back, content with the electrical pro- 
gress already achieved. With the rest 
of the world seeking to adopt Amer- 
ica’s manufacturing methods, for the 
use of their chapear labor, we must 
continually go forward in the im- 
provement of our industrial processes, 
or relinquish the advantages which 
we now enjoy. 

We hear from time to time from 
misinformed or thoughtless quarters 
that the interconnected systems of 
the country constitute a menace to 
the nation, and that government 
should step in to protect the public 
from the danger of electric develop- 
ment. 

These occasional vaporings never 
disturb me, because they do not rep- 
resent the sentiment of the country. 
Americans, as a whole, have never 
been afraid of growth; they have 
never been afraid of progress. The 
nation has flourished because, as a 
people, we have always been willing 
to do big things in a big way, and 
have encouraged the use of every 
method and every device which in- 
creased our national efficiency. 

The American public understands 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Experienced Management 


The properties in the Associated System are operated by men all of whom 
have been successfully engaged for many years in the various phases of public 
utility business. The properties have been operated in conjunction with the 
J. G. White Management Corporation, which is one of the oldest and most 
widely known organizations engaged in the supervision of public utilities. 


Some of the Associated properties were built by the present management 
more than 20 years ago. Under their supervision the properties have steadily 
increased in the number of customers and in earnings. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company (incorporated in 1906) has 
pursued conservative financial and business policies. 


Ownership by Customers 


The Associated System has been particularly interested in giving 
customers an opportunity to invest in the company which serves them. 
Consequently, a large number of customers have taken advantage of this 
opportunity, so that today over 35,000 have invested in Associated securities, 
of whom a majority are customers and employees. 


This indicates a very satisfactory relation between the properties and their 


customers, and also the confidence which customers have in the company 
which serves them. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, “Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 





61 Broadway New York 
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Come Jace to JaceWith 


——— 


New Opportunities This 
VACATION | 





Where the wide road 

winds its glorious way to 

Paradise Valley and 
Mount Rainier. 


The Pacific Northwest is 
the logical place for the busi- 
ness man’s 1926 vacation, for 
you can combine business and 
pleasure. Big things are hap- 
pening in Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest — things 
you should know about at 
first hand. And while you 
are forming your estimate of 
this city and section you can 
enjoy a vacation in a scenic 
wonderland. 


Such a vacation will acquaint 
you with Seattle, gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska, and commer- 
cial, industrial, shipping, trans- 
portation, and financial metropo- 
lis of the Pacific Northwest. En 
route to Seattle you will pass 
through a region tremendously 
rich in timber, fisheries, minerals, 
agriculture, horticulture, and wa- 
ter power. You will enjoy new 
cities, new people, new experi- 
ences, and you will sense the pos- 
sibilities of this Land of Oppor- 
tunity. 

Bring the entire family and make 
Seattle your headquarters. Here, in 
luxurious comfort, you can plan a new 
program daily. Climb Mt. Rainier’s 14,- 
000 feet of majesty; play in its summer 
snow fields; revel in surf bathing; visit 
marvelous lakes like Crescent and 

elan; cruise magnificent Puget 
Sound; golf, fish, motor. Nationally 
famous attractions are easily accessible. 
Always delightfully cool. Daily sum- 
mer average temperature, 62 degrees. 

Decide now to come. Special low round 
trip rates until Sept. 15. Business men, 
manufacturers, investors, write for the 
booklet: “Seattle, an Industrial Commer- 
cial and Investment Opportunity.” For 
vacation suggestions ask for the illustrated 
brochure: “Seattle and The Charmed 
Land.” Both free. Address Room 108, 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOURS 


Washington 


“All the Pacific Coast” 
7” ad yrs nol the route: Come 


this summer — the 


transportation bargain you can 

find. Come out over one of 

the four northern transconti- 

nental lines. See Seattle, Spo- 

kane, Portland, Tacoma; then, 

by rail or water, to Oakland, 
i Los An 


San Francisco, 


Oregon California 

and San Diego. Or, reverse 
North by 
train or steamer from San 
Diego. Ask about the seven 
national parks on this “All- 
Coast Tour.” Ask about trips 
to Alaska and Hawaii. Nowhere 
else can you see so much or 
do so much for so little. See 


geles, “All the West” in 1926! 


The TRIP of a Lifetime; REMEMBERED a Lifetime! 


Seattle 
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that interconnection is merely the ap- 
plication to the electric industry of 
American methods. It will pay scant 
attention to those who are seeking to 
lay the dead hand of government 
bureaucracy on the economics of an 
industry which is vital to our indus- 
trial progress and to our domestic 
welfare. 

Interconnection has come to stay. 
As each new link is forged in the 
chain of interconnected systems, we 
shall be that much nearer the super- 
efficiency of an industry which to-day 
supplies the United States with more 
electricity than is used in all the rest 
of the world combined. 





Andrew Mellon’s Formula 
for Success 


By Andrew W. Mellon 
Secretory of the Treasury 


Every boy and every girl must 
have certain assets to achieve suc- 
cess—not material assets alone, but 
assets of character, and among the 
most important of these are ambi- 
tion, industry, personality and thrift. 
Ambition is the will to attain some- 
thing. The desired object may be 
knowledge, or honor, or power, but 
whatever it is, the ambition to reach 
it must be backed up by the willing- 
ness to work for it. Mere wishes 
accomplish little without the aid of 
earnest application and industry. 
The asset of personality is more 
elusive and seems to be born in some 
people without any effort on their 
part, but, on the other hand, it may 
be acquired by every one who will 
concentrate on his career and not 
let it be marred by carelessness and 
indifference. To save part of what 
one earns is another vital element in 
a successful life. Savings are not 
only insurance against the turns of 
fortune, but also a means of seizing 
golden opportunities, which are so 
often lost through the lack of a small 
amount of capital. This brief sketch 
of some of the necessary qualities 
should be enough to show that there 
is no easy road or short cut to suc- 
cess. It means constant hard work 
and saving, and many sacrifices, but 
it is really worth them all through 
the ultimate feeling of accomplish- 
ment and the lasting happiness which 
it brings to its possessor. 





If we devote our time disparaging 
the products of our business rivals, 
we hurt business generally, reduce 
confidence, and increase discontent. 
—E. N. Hurley. 

2s 


When more men realize that it is 
not the spasmodic spurts, but what 
they do every day, which determines 
their success, then men will be hap- 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest | ivan phew papi Kary 
W. Thermes. 
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How Do You Account 
For Popularity ? 


E know that the popularity 
of Fisk Balloon Cord Tires is 
due solely to the fact that they 
fulfill the promises made for 
them. 


Fisk Balloon Cord Tires not only 
produce high mileage but they 
assure you extra riding comfort 
and security in an emergency. 
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More Light On City Streets 
and Main Roads 


(Continued from page 33) 


bulbs close together technically 
practicable, and also preferable for 
involving least waste and least 
glare. On business streets he would 
have similar ropes of light, with 
reflectors, strung upon the houses 
below the second story windows, 
even if that height would vary. 
Other opinions divergent from the 
practice of the day are heard or 
read occasionally, and they may in- 
dicate that the idea of using few 
powerful light units rather than 
many small ones has not yet won 
over all engineers. The business 
interests in “glassware,” fixtures, 
and posts—cast iron, wood, cast or 
hollowspun concrete, and sheet 
steel—may get a little the best of 
the publicity now being given the 
subjects of street and highway 
lighting, and minor cities and 
towns may not hear quite enough 
of the installations which would 
fit their requirements best. But 
nearly every town has its central 
station whose officials may be con- 
sulted on this point. Probably most 
of them would agree that, as a rule 
it should be a better policy to light 
all the streets of a town generous- 
ly, leaving no dark quarters or al- 
leys, than to spend most of the 
available money to light some of 
the streets extravagantly, and par- 
ticularly those that are fairly well 
lighted beforehand from _ store 
windows and automobiles during 
the hours of traffic and trade. 


Much Work To Be Done 


In industrial lighting the 
progress made during the past 
year has been very largely educa- 
tional. Not only the members of 
the industries have had to be con- 
vinced that more and better light 
in their plants will accomplish cer- 
tain results which cannot be pro- 
duced so well or so cheaply by any 
other means, but the electric light in- 
dustry itself has had to do some 
missionary work within its own 
ranks to get in better line with in- 
dustrial needs. Special designs, lay- 
out, materials, and construction 
work for any one installation are 
too expensive. Better light has to 
have its glassware, fixtures, reflec- 
tors, refractors, lenses, and even 
materials for walls and ceilings 
figured out in advance and ready- 
made, so that they may be applied 
in any case that comes up with little 
change, little special labor, and at 
-low cost. This preparatory work 
is probably the slowest feature in 
the better-light movement. It has 
to be guided by experience as well 
as by theory. And meanwhile all 


have to live and take profits on 
what they have. All were fairly 
well prepared for more light— 
which is also better light—but not 
so well for the best light under all 
the varying conditions which occur 
in the industries. And the result 
has been that in most new instal- 
lations the heavy emphasis has 
been on more light, while glare, 
bad distribution, and other short- 
comings have been obviated large- 
ly by makeshift methods which no 
doubt will be much improved upon 
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duction, less waste, more regard 
for general welfare and human re- 
lations, as well as public relations, 
are recognized as the pervading 
features in all modernized industry 
and better qualities of the products 
are being everywhere sought, no- 
body can really conceive, if he 
thinks it out, of these industries 
getting along any more with as 
little and as poor lighting of in- 
door work spaces as they have 
heretofore doled out to themselves. 
They finally have the means at 

















Sheridan Road, Chicago—First installation of ornamental street lighting with 
Bi-Lux refractors which illuminates the driveway more than the houses and 
lawns—Completed in 1924. 


during the years to come. By far 
too much of the light is still ab- 
sorbed in diffusing bowls. Directed 
light is still far too strong, in other 
instances, in comparison with the 
general lighting reflected from ceil- 
ing, walls, or special reflecting 
surfaces. It seems impossible to 
imagine how this could have been 
avoided, and after all more light is 
almost everywhere the superior 
requirement, while waste of light 
in bowls and bulbs merely detracts 
somewhat from the economical ad- 
vantages of the stronger illumin- 
ation. The better-light movement 
has to have a little time to dem- 
onstrate its full importance. As it 
has data enough to prove that it 
pays handsomely for itself as it 
is the delays are not serious. It 
is, so to say, a lucky movement to 
be so situated. Few if anybody 
can afford to resist it. 

Now that more power, more 
machinery, higher wages, more 
science, higher speed, larger pro- 


hand for doing much better. 

Among the definite improve- 
ments which have come through 
to finality in the past year the in- 
side frosted bulb with the accom- 
panying radical reduction in the 
number of bulb shapes and sizes, 
is no doubt the most important 
one. It applies equally to indus- 
trial, commercial, and home light- 
ing, provides reduction of glare 
with the smallest loss of light, so 
far, and it sheds dust. Some new 
concentrated shapes of filament are 
also noticed and are needed to 
simplify and cheapen the distribu- 
tion of light by lenses, refractors, 
or reflectors. By these improve- 
ments light patrons will almost 
certainly be induced more easily 
than before to step up the wattage 
of the lamps employed. 

At one point bearing strongly 
upon progress opinions seem to be 
unformed. Some experts, particu- 
larly among oculists, claim ability 
to decide in any given case from 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE — No. II ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION 
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Columbia Power Station, Columbia Park (near Cincinnati), Ohio. Initial insoles 
generating capacity 90, 000 K.W. Dedicated to public service December 10, 1925 


The area served with electricity directly by Columbia System extends 
from Piqua, Ohio, on the north, through the cities of Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, Washington Court House and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and includes Covington and Newport in Kentucky. These 
cities, together with the intermediate and surrounding territory, have 
a total population of close to a million. 








The vigorous, consistent growth in electrical business of Columbia 
System during recent years is indicated by comparative annual sta- 
tistics presented in the 1925 Annual Report. 


Electrical System Peak Load K.W.H. Generated Electrical 


Revenues (Kilowatts) and Purchased Customers 
Binks ckand $2,969,163.54 75,000 281,984,073 77,514 
ki BEB oo: s:00:00s 3,601,647.00 100,000 366,622,350 94,871 
Be Seis ee 4,648,832.50 112,000 443,433,188 126,366 
ee ata set 5,896,001.24 125,200 487,030,985 144,182 
SIL oon 7,430,287.45 199,000 734,625,184 236,497 





This substantial development has resulted largely from the policy of 
Columbia System management which has injected highly organized 
sales methods into the commercial field of its public utility operations. 


This is the second of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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99.8% Hydro-Electric 


ORE than 99.8% of the electric output of The Power Corporation 

of New York System during 1925 was derived from its hydro- 
electric plants. Utilizing the waters of Adirondack streams, the System 
not only supplies abundant energy in its own territory but feeds a large 
volume into other great distributing systems. 


Power Resources: 
Installed Hydro-electric .......20:..++++5+: 182,000 H. P. 
Undeveloped Hydro-electric............++- 306,000 H. P. 
pO re eer Ce ey 9,775 H. P. 


Direct High-Tension Interconnections with: 


NIAGARA, LOCKPORT & ONTARIO POWER CORPORATION 
(Buffalo, Niagara ef Eastern Power Corporation) 


ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY POWER CORPORATION 


UTICA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
* (Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation) 


Over the lines of these and other operating companies, constituting a 
great superpower unit in northeastern United States, power may be 
relayed as far west as Battle Creek, Mich.,east to Boston and Providence. 
south to the State of Maryland and north to the Canadian Border. 


NS 


The Power Corporation of New York 
General Offices: Watertown, New York 
New York Office: 49 Wall Street 
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| What’s wrong with the 


Federal Trade Commission? 
Read 


: “BOTHERING BUSINESS” 


A new 32-page book by 


H. A. TOULMIN, JR., 
of Toulmin and Toulmin, Attorneys 
| Dayton, Ohio 


Price 50 cents Postage Prepaid 
Special Discount on Quantities 








| FORBES 120 Fifth Avenue 
! New York, N. Y. 
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what precise direction the strong- 
est light should come. The ques- 
tion refers mostly to factories and 
schools. Workers and pupils sit in 
the same position day after day. 
Their eyes practically always have 
some glare to avoid, a glare com- 
ing from the same direction day 
after day. It gets more or less into 
their eyes, all the time in the same 
way, one-sidedly. If their eyes suf- 
fer it is from this cause rather than 
from the work. Windows may be 
as bad as artificial light in this re- 
spect. The better-light movement 
should no doubt get this point 
cleared up. 


Another point is more academic, 
with a tinge of humor. Photo- 
graphs of modern lighting effects 
come by the hundreds. They are 
black and white in strong con- 
trast, attract attention, and per- 
haps they advertise the movement. 
But are they true to the facts? 
Would a sensible person buy light- 
ing on their evidence? They show 
contrasts that are not wanted. 
They show the same white for an 
illuminated surface as for the light 
source itself. They show the light 
source squarely in the field of 
vision and with a big white hala- 
tion around it, while one who sees 
the same lighting effect in its real- 
ity is interested.in the illuminated 
interior and its objects but does 
not look at the same time at the 


. light’source. His hat or eyebrows 


and lashes permit him to keep the 
light source above his natural field 
of vision. A quick glance at it dis- 
closes no halation, but on the 
photograph even a diffusing bowl 
shows as a big white blur. The art 
of photography, in connection with 
better lighting, needs a Moses to 
issue a few commandments. At 
least some of the pictures should 
show modern lighting as it is and 
should be, even if they would look 
much more like daylight pictures. 
Perhaps it is not unreasonable to 
believe that with better pictures 


the real lighting would also be im- 
proved. 





Idleness is the Dead Sea that 
swallows all virtues: Be active in 
business, that temptation may 
miss her aim; the bird that sits is 
easily shot.—Benjamin Franklin. 

* * * 


A sensible man does not stop to 
fight with every yellow dog that 
barks at him. Generally the more 
easily a man is offended, the small- 
er his mental calibre—Henry L. 
Doherty. 

os * 


The surest way to establish 
your credit is to work yourself 
into the position of not needing 
any.—Switzer. 
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Kuhlman Transformers are Trustworthy 














































An important 
power installation in 


a U. S. insular possession 


Kuhlman Transformers 


Ask for Your Copy of Bulletin E-210 


Kuhlman Electric Company 


Manufacturers of Power Distribution 
and Street Lighting Transformers 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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CA Life - Saver for Busy Business ©Men, 


This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor 
“Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


spective of general business condi- 

tions throughout the country as 
reports coming into the New York center 
are indefinite and even contradictory. 
The one thing that may be said, how- 
ever, is that the reports of curtailed 
operations and slower business that are 
thus far definitely at hand do not appear 
to justify the cloudy atmosphere and the 
dastardly fears that have in- 
vaded much of the business and 


| : is still difficult to get a clear per- 


Prices Still Low 


Commodity prices have failed to re- 
cover much from their recent low levels 
and this fact, coupled with the unfavor- 
able turn in our foreign trade, has prob- 
ably had a deterrent psychological effect 
on domestic business and industry. 
Building figures are still holding up al- 
most too well through the country and 


to the Watson-Parker bill but it comes 
chiefly from a few railroad executives 
and the majority have approved it. 
The great majority of the individual 
roads have reported material gains in 
both. gross and net operating revenues 
for March, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and with the corresponding 
month of last year. Quarterly reports 
for the first three months of 1926, as 
made public by the various 
Class I carriers, also show de- 

















financial, as well as the specu- 
lative, world. 

If any very great business 
depression is coming, then it is 
still on the way. It certainly 
has not arrived, so far as cur- 
rent reports indicate. And it 
further appears that a good 
many favorable conditions now 
prevailing would have to un- 
dergo rapid and_ substantial 
change before fhe arrival of any 
such period of depression. 


Reaction Moderate 


As a matter of fact, the 
measure of slowing down in 
business which has thus far 
been apparent, might largely be 
accounted for by the extreme 
backwardness of spring weath- 
er throughout most of the 
United States. The cold weath- 
er of March and April retarded 
retail and wholesale sales in the 
staple lines of furnishings, ap- 





Highlights in the News 


Purchasing Power of Dollar Interests 84 
Canadian Motor Tariff Reduction.. 86 
Rumblings in the Subway.......... 
Congress on the Home Stretch... ... 


cided advances over the gross 
and net earnings of such roads 
in previous years, despite the 
generally unfavorable showing 


Sending Money by Radio........... 80 a ce eg ‘i ; 
ey 8 ° reig. Oadings are going 
Standard Oil in Mesopotamia...... 84 shied auutlian t Galt om 
Weisbord Rises to Fame.......... 86 sonal schedule, following the 
Commodities that have Declined Most 80 abrupt decline which occurred 
_— : at the beginning of April, when 
Britain Goes on Strike............. 90 there was a sharp drop of 
Railway Profits Higher............ 78 nearly 40,000 cars in one week, 
A ; Sends Her R t 90 with declines in all of the va- 
merica sends Hier hegrets........ rious classifications. With the 
White Star Afloat........ oe ee 2 more recent gains over pre- 
a m : vious weeks, total loadings are 
French Debt Funding Plan......... 88 clon to sew tah eee tee 
Gold Export to Canada............. 80 1926, and are running well in 
Muscle Shoals Once More.......... 90 advance of the corresponding 


weeks in the previous year. 
Nickel Plate 


86 There are still further indica- 


tions that work is being carried 


88 on with regard to formulation 


of a new plan for the Nickel 











parel, etc., and has also damp- 





Plate merger, even though such 





ened many other more impor- 
tant industrial lines. 

The pronounced ease in the general 
money market continues with little tight- 
ening anywhere, though this situation may 
also reflect the caution of industry in 
going ahead with large schedules. A 
good many have actually cut down and 
there are reports of smaller production 
figures in the motor industry and other 
lines, which should exercise a good effect 
on the balance between production and 
consumption. 

Debits to individual accounts for the 
entire country are running from 5 to 7 
per cent. ahead of last month and 
around 10 per cent. better than the same 
period in 1925. Steel prices have given 
way slightly but are still surprisingly 
firm. The Corporation operates around 
95 per cent. of capacity and statement of 
unfilled tonnage is somewhat more pro- 
pitious. The common stock has finally 


been put on a permanent 7 per cent. 
dividend basis. 





the only notable declines from last year 
have appeared in the Pittsburgh district, 
the Central West and New England. 

Railroad reports for March are very 
satisfactory. Prices hold firm in the oil 
industry and belated reports for first 
quarter earnings of industrial corpora- 
tions still show great improvement over 
the previous year. 


Railroads | 


The individual reports of Class I car- 
riers for March, as disclosed by prelim- 
inary reports, are generally favorable. 
They indicate the expected upturn in net 
operating revenues as usually shown in 
that month compared with the previous 
one and it appears probable, if seasonal 
trends are followed, that the figures of 
February will be the smallest for 1926. 

There is still a good deal of opposition 




















activities are shrouded in se- 

crecy and no definite announce- 
ments have been made public. There 
are plenty of conjectures going the 
rounds of financial and railroad circles, 
however. Some of the most radical 
guesses are that the Erie will be entirely 
neglected in the new plan or that a be- 
ginning will be made with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio alone. Sentiment at the 
recent annual meeting of the Erie indi- 
cates that any new plan may meet con- 
siderable opposition from that road 
unless it receives better terms along 
with the C. & O. 

Almost all of the roads which have 
thus far answered the demands of their 
trainmen for increased wages have re- 
ported unfavorably on the increment. 
Despite this fact, it does not yet appear 
that there is danger of an early strike in 
this connection. Both the labor and em- 
ployer representatives are favorable to 
working out the difficulties by means of 
compromise among themselves. 
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[Money and Banking | 


Money Ease Continues. Reserve Bank 
Rate Reduced. Gold Movement 
to Canada. 


T= money market is still marked by 
the distinct easing off of rates for 
almost all types of credit and although 
there have been moderate periods of ap- 
parently firming rates, the general trend 
is still toward lower levels and prices 
for money are not far from the lowest 
seen in over a year. 














Mo. Yr. 
Ruling Ago Ago 
COU PARBOR cpa scccnnnssscpen 4% S%z% 4% 
60-90 day time ..........0. 4% 4% 4 
Commercial paper ..........e00 4% 4 
i rrr 3% 4 3% 
Unquestionably the most important 


event of recent financial importance is 
the lowering of the New York Federal 
Reserve discount rate from 4 per cent. 
to 3% per cent. The latter rate once 
again comes back into force, having been 
replaced by the higher figure for only 
a little more than three months, from 
January 8, 1926 until the recent reduc- 
tion. 


Bank Rate Back to 344% 


The reduction was not entirely un- 
expected in view of the continued eas- 
ing of the open market rates and de- 
cline of member bank borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve. There appears at 
least a possibility that some of the other 
districts, perhaps Boston, Cleveland and 
San Francisco; may: follow. the lead of 
the New York bank in reducing rates 
though there exists not so great a need 
for such reduction in the other districts. 

Meanwhile brokers’ loans continue 
their long decline which began approx- 
imately with the publication of first of- 
ficial figures around the first of the year. 
Latest weekly figures of the Federal Re- 
serve Board show loans of banks to 
brokers on security collateral at $2,451,- 
339,000 compared with $2,487,352,000 in the 
preceding week. 


Brokers’ Loans 


The weekly decline is only about $36,- 
000,000, indicating that the downward 
curve, though still continuing, is flatten- 
ing out. The total reduction, however, 
reaches a figure of just under $690,000,- 
000 from the peak of January 6, 1926. In 
that time local banks have reduced their 
loans about $460,000,000 and out of town 
banks have withdrawn $187,000,000. Re- 
cent weeks have reversed the previous 
tendency for out of town banks to re- 
duce their loans faster than the New 
York City banks. 


Reflecting the ease in interest rates, 
the bond market has developed even 
greater strength than previously and 
Liberty, rail and industrial averages have 
forged ahead into new high ground. 
Chinese exchange rates have dropped 
rather materially while Japanese yen are 
close to the highest in many years. 


Chicago bank deposits have declined 
nearly $83,000,000 since the beginning of 
the current year and loans and discounts 
have dropped nearly $25,000,000. 

The long-awaited emigration move- 
ment of gold from this country to 













Frank H. Sykes 
Second Vice-President and Manager of 
m Agencies of The Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, finds The Dictaphone | 
indispensable in keeping close daily 

contact with 100 branch offices. . 


Ras os 








“Shorthand? Not for me!” 


““Why go back to the days before 
the telephone?” says Mr. Sykes 


Frank H. Sykes has no further need for 
shorthand. Read what he says—then take 
advantage of the coupon below. 


“ UR office is the centering point of a nation- 

wideorganization. TheDictaphoneis my 
point of daily contact. For twelve years it has 
been an indispensable part of my day's work.” 


Last year The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company did a business of over $51,000,000. It 
is a progressive Company, always ready to in- 
augurate modern ideas, not only in equipment 
but in the service it offers. 


The Fidelity originated the Total and Perma- 
nent Disability provision. Also the Double 
Benefit feature. And the ‘Income for Life’’— 
it pays you to live. 

Without The Dictaphone Mr. Sykes admits 
he’d be swamped. ‘*To go back to shorthand 
would be like swapping the modern automobile 
for the old horse and buggy,”” says Mr. Sykes. 

“With The Dictaphone I can dictate as rapidly 
or as deliberately as I need to, instead of being 
disconcerted or delayed by stenography. After a 
conference or telephone conversation I can dic- 
tate memoranda while the facts are fresh. If I 
am leaving town next morning I can dispose of 


important correspondence after the office force 
has gone for the day.”’ 

Years ago Miss Elsie Ullrich (Mr. Sykes’ 
private secretary) transcribed the cylinders he 
dictated. Today she has her own dictating Dicta- 
phone and two assistants who transcribe. 

Miss Ullrich says, ““The inevitable interrup- 
tions, while a busy executive is dictating, keep a 
shorthand note-taker from developing a job with 
real responsibility for herself. Mr. Sykes’ use of 
The Dictaphone has given me a chance to take 
over other important work.’ 





Elsie Ullrich 
Private Secretary to Mr. Sykes, today has her own 
dictating Dictaphone and two assistants who handle 
her correspondence as well as that of Mr. Sykes’. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





What’s Wrong 


pe MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 
i} 
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With Shorthand? 


Secretaries Say:— 


**Hours wasted while he’s in 
conference.” 

**He talks so fast I'll be get- 
ting writer’s cramp soon.” 

‘The other girls can’t help 
me out."* 

**I'm nothing but a bell-hop.”” 


gation. 
**Cold notes are maddening.”’ 


That’senough! I’llshowhim 
this trial offer right now. 


Pea eS eee 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


OC I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘‘What’s Wrong With Shorthand?’’ 


I am a Secretary 0 
C Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 
to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


Mail me 


Executive 1 (Check One) 
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Sketch of Pole in 
West St., N. Y., in 
1887, carrying 25 
Cross Arms and 250 
Wires. 


Do you 
remember this? 
F YOUR memory goes back to the 


nineties, you may retain a picture of 


great numbers of telephone wires 


strung high on poles in the streets of 


large cities. 


These wires multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that construction and mainte- 
nance were increasingly difficult. It be- 
came desirable to put the wires under- 
ground. But nobody knew how to doit. 
The first experiments were failures. 
The voice faded out. Difficult techni- 
cal problems had to be overcome. But 
science gradually triumphed. and to- 
day the Bell System has $524,000,000 
invested in underground conduits and 
cables that contain 30,000,000 miles 


of wire. 


The total wire mileage of the Bell 
System is 45,000,000, interconnecting 
over 16,700,000 telephones and carry- 
ing 50,000,000 messages daily. 

This nation-wide plant and its widespread 
service underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 
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SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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Conservative Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 


sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


52 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 


























A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 


the most profitable investments a business man can make 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Canada has begun and while amounts 
shipped thus far are negligible, they 
mark a trend nevertheless. Canadian 
dollars have been advancing gradually 
but steadily and have recently touched 
the gold export point. 


Checks by Radio 


What may prove the beginning of 
new methods in international transfer 
of funds took place recently when a 
bankers’ check on an American bank 
was drawn in England, transmitted by 
radio to this country, and honored by 
the American bank, all in less than half 
an hour. Transmission was made by a 
photoradio process which is being tested 
for practical usage. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have surpassed previous weeks in the 
present year as well as those of cor- 
responding weeks in previous years. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 











926 1925 
ee” WORE ssice ss s<s $7,012,507,000  $6,275,210,000 
Rl dadon chs biaa0nd 126, 596,144,008 
Philadelphia ......... 569,433,000 550,485,000 
oo ee 692,191 000 652,683,000 
Richmond «....5...... 317,032,000 296,234,000 
MII chs 3cbicass dae 314,585,000 273,770,000 
OE aa 5438, } 304,521,000 
eee 313,133,000 297,167 ,000 
Minneapolis .......... 176,342,000 177,618,000 
Kansas City ........ 302,261,000 283,030,000 
| ESA 150,310,000 139,953,000 
San Francisco ....... 722,802, 640,421,000 
WE doa hascsuen $12,696,950,000 $11,487,231,000 
e 
Prices 


Commodity Decline Checked. Farm 
Products Show Heaviest Losses. 
Rubber New Low. 


6 bes long and drastic decline in com- 
modity prices has recently given in- 
dications of at least letting up to some 
extent. There are still a number of 
weak spots but in general the declines, 
where they have occurred, are not so 
rapid as in previous months. 

Weekly indexes still show a tendency 
toward lower levels but have been inter- 
spersed with moderate recoveries and 
the latest figures are not much below 


those which ruled around the middle of 
last month. 


Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
oo ee - ae 190.478 192.678 194.537 
ee _ i, ae eee 13.1055 13.3985 13.6854 


The Irving Fisher copyrighted index 
of 200 commodities has reacted slightly 
from previous weeks but is still moder- 
ately above the low levels touched in 
April. 

Wholesale prices are still near the 
lowest levels they have reached since the 
fall of 1924. 

Interesting comparisons of the extent 
of price declines in individual commodity 
groups are furnished by latest Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. This 
comparison shows the greatest declines 
to have taken place in farm products, 
clothing materials and fuels. Food- 
stuffs, building materials and miscella- 
neous groups are also down a sizeable 
extent, but the metals, chemicals and 
house furnishings have held steady. 

Wheat is the only grain to show much 
change arid continued bullish reports on 
the growing crops, both in this and 
foreign countries, have advanced general 
prices, though the early deliveries show 
the largest gains. 
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What is the true relation of 






a Bond House to 
Public Utility Financing? 


F the issuance of a new security 
were a cut and dried affair— 
then the only work a Bond House 
could perform would be to bid 
for the issue and distribute it. 


But for each Company there is 
one RIGHT way to finance. So 
in each case—in your case—there 
are problems to be solved. And 
the correct solution will bring 
advantages not to be had in any 
other way. 


So the true relation of a Bond 
House to your financing is a re- 


lation demanding constructive 
thinking and genuine service. 


Not only must present costs be 
considered but your future prob- 
lems must be anticipated. 


You can expect such service only 
from a record of experience and 
achievement of similar service 
rendered to others having prob- 
lems similar to your own. 


We have been identified with the 
underwriting, either singly or 
jointly, of issues of the following 
properties: 











American Public Service Co. 
Appalachian Power Co. 
Bangor Power Company 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Central Illinois Power Co. 
Central Indiana Gas Company 
Central Indiana Power Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Cincinnati Gas Transport. Co. 
Cities Service Company 
Cities Service Power & Lt. Co. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Cumberland Co. Pow. & Lt. Co. 
Durham Public Service Co. 
East Ohio Gas Company 
Georgia Lt., Power & Rys. Co. 
Indiana Electric Corporation 
Jersey Central Pow. & Lt. Corp. 
Lincoln Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
Middle West Utilities Company 
Middle West Power Company 


Michigan Light Company 
Northwestern Public Serv. Co. 
Ozark Power & Water Co. 
Portland Electric Company 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill. 
Shawinigan Water & Pow. Co. 
Union Light, Heat & Pow. Co. 
United Fuel Gas Company 
Virginian Power Company 
West Penn Power Company 


You may be able to use the experience we have gained from serving 
Public Utility companies for over 37 years. 


A preliminary conference, which will give you some idea of how we 
would proceed with your problems, will entail no obligation and may 
serve to show you how real advantages can be effected. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


CHICAGO 








PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Normal Income Tax Up to 142% Paid by Borrower 


Based upon leases already made and the 
rentals being obtained in buildings of simi- 
lar type and in similar locations, the NET 
estimated annual income is more than 
three times the greatest annual interest 
charge, and leaves an ample surplus tomeet 
the annual prepayments on the principal. 


The borrower is James B. Book, Jr., one 
of the foremost of the recognized leaders 
in metropolitan real estate development, 
whose name is nationally known in con- 
nection with many highly successful enter- 
prises of this kind. 


We offer and recommend, when, as and if issued, subject to prior sale 


>1,250,000 


First Mortgage 612% Leasehold 
Serial Gold Bonds 


Secured by 


Industrial Bank Building 


Detroit, Michigan 


Security: The bonds of the Industrial 
Bank Building are secured by a closed 
first mortgage on the 75-year leasehold 
estate and building now under construc- 
tion, and by a first lien on the net income 
of the property. 


Form of Bonds: Bonds are in coupon 
form, registerable without charge as to 
principal. Callable at 102 and accrued 
interest on any interest date during the 
first five years, 10114 during the next five 
years, and 101 during the balance of the 
term of the mortgage. 


Federal Bond & 


Mortgage Company 


(1667) 


FEDERAL BOND & MORTGAGE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















TO 


in time. 


. Here are the facts: 


1 In one year ended January 31, 1926, this 
Financial service recommended over 100 
stocks to its clients. Every one showed a 
good gain—many from 30 to 100 points. 
2 Last November 9 warning was sent to 
: clients to get out of motor stocks. One 
week later the best of these stocks had 
suffered a big slump. But our members 
were protected and had taken their profits. 
3 January 28 members were warned to get 
out of speculative holdings in any con- 
cerns deeatie or indirectly dependent for 
earnings in the building industry. 
4 On February 14 warning of coming re- 
actions in the market was given. 
5 “Sell all speculative holdings of public 
utilities stock, as the market for these 
securities has reached the peak,’ was the 
advice sent to members on February 18. 


help you to ma 


MAKING SERVICE 


INVESTORS 


To have true value, a financial service must not only point out money making invest- 
mene to its clients, but it must protect the profits they make by advising them to sell 


MIDWEST ECONOMIC INSTITUTE challenges comparison of its record of real 


tb On February 23 members were warned 
of a further reaction coming and advised 
to sell all speculative holdings. 
7 “Sell all speculative holdings,” was the 
urgent recommendation sent out again 
on March 1 
The market started the next morning on 
the most violent two-day slump it has ever 
known. But our clients did not suffer. 
They had been protected. And then on the 
night of March 3, after a flood of stock 
selling, this Service capped its record with 
this night letter to its members: 
“Powerful groups behind important 
stocks will furnish good support Thurs- 
day. This should result in temporary 
rally. If you take short, position on top 
of rally watch your stocks closely.” 
The upturn Thursday was as decisive as the 
slump, and our clients, advised it was com- 
ing, made splendid quick profits. 


8 Bulletin of April 10th warned members of 
new reaction, which came following Monday. 


All this is proof of real service of value to every investor, large or small. It is a record 
of profits made and protected. Recommendations or warnings MIDWEST ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTE issues are based on knowledge of facts obtained by research and analysis. 
Clients may act on them in a bear market as well as a bull market, with assurance of 
maximum safety for principal plus maximum opportunity for profit. 

Clip the pepe ong tae coupon, sign and mail it today. Find out for yourself how we can 
e investments that will show a good profit. 





and information regarding your service. 
Name 
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MND <n bbivcn ews CoWare Ms 6s debs 6a00son'ee5eehe 


MIDWEST ECONOMIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
11 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation on my part, your weekly financial Bulletin 
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Cotton has continued its long down- 
ward trend still further but follows the 
weather very closely and the generally 
late spring, combined with excessive rain 
and cold, have served to bring about 
moderate rallies from the previous lw 
levels. 

The Western districts seem to have 
ed in price cutting on steel and iron but 
prices are holding quite well in the 
Eastern territories, at least so far as 
official postings are concerned. Petro- 
leum and its products also are retain- 
ing their strength, despite material gains 
in crude production. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Yr. 
. Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Chic., May... $164 $159 $1.50 
orn, Chic., May..... 42 72 1,06 
Oats, Chic., May..... 41 41 40 
Cotton, Mid., May.... 18.63 18.95 23.70 
TUM akcinenscoascdece 8.60 8.40 8.75 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio..... 19% 17% -20 
ee A re 05% 05 .053%4 
Beef, Family ......... 2A. & 00 
Trait, 2h, PRG ...002<006 23.50 23.50 25.00 
Steel, Pate. v.cccccsce 35.00 35.00 37.60 
OE ee ee re 7.85 8.00 7.95 
CARERS 7 a3 ciadecnwsedce 13.87 13.70 13.60 
Zinc, E. St. Louis..... 6.95 7.00 6.95 
ME cubic ash dreaseeckane 63.75 63.00 25 
Rubber, Bel. «ivcicescs 48 51% 45 


Rubber has again been weak and prices 
are at new low levels for the year and 
promise very shortly to cross, on the 
downside, the upward curve of a year 
ago. 

Lead, zinc, and silver are lower, but 
copper and tin have staged material re- 
coveries. A few more reductions are 
noted in motor car prices and there are 
hints of further declines in tire quota- 
tions. 

Coffee and sugar have both firmed up 
considerably, though the former has dis- 
played the best gains. 


| Shipping : 


Negotiations for Sale of White Star. 
Marine May Buy 
U. S. Line. 

ONSIDERABLE significance _is 
justifiably attached to negotiations 
recently made by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company for the sale of 
the White Star line to Furness, Withey 

& Company, Ltd. 

When it became known that P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the I. M. M., was 
negotiating for such a sale, there was 
spirited bidding for the valuable line by 
at least five British shipping firms. The 
ante was successively raised until the 
gavel finally fell on the Furness, Withey 
offer, reported to be about £7,500,000, or 
around $36,460,000. 

White Star Sale 


The White Star fleet consists of nearly 
40 vessels, including such trans-Atlantic 
passenger liners as the Homeric, Adri- 
atic, Olympic and Majestic. There are 
still rumors afloat that either Royal Mail 
or the Cunard line may be angling for 
eventual purchase of the fleet as both 
companies could use it to advantage. 

Sale of the White Star by the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, is seen as a 
further step in preparing the way for 
this great American shipping corporation 
to take over from the U. S. Shipping 
Board, the United States Lines, which 
fleet is now being operated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Franklin has previously stated 
that he would like this line if he could 
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POW ER 


Anaconda’s 
Contribution 


EE springs into being 
in the arms of copper, brass and 
bronze; its magic flight follows acop- 
per path; and copper and its alloys 
direct its culminating transformation 
into power, heat and light. 












The constantly broadening scope of 
electrical service imposes upon these 
metals an increasing responsibility 
for dependable maintenance of that 
service. 


Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze 
meet this exacting demand. Behind 
them are the experience and re- 
sources of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of copper and copper alloys, 
assuring highest standards,a depend- 
able source of supply,and the conven- 
ience of coast to coast service. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices,W aterbury, Connecticut 


Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Kenosha, Wis., Great Falls, Mont. 

In Canada, Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Orr.c.s 





The objective of this 
Company is to render 
the most dependable 
service to the greatest 
possible number of 
people, at the lowest 
cost consistent with 
fair wages to the labor 
and capital employed. 


llin: 
Power and Light 


Corporation You will 

231 So. La Salle St. je ner in 
Chicago Ask for 
Details 























Working Plan 
foYOUK 
MONEY) 


An unusually successful 
and definite plan for 
budgeting every income 
from $1500 to $50,000 
has been prepared. 
Write 
ask rg Raiing 
Plan for Your Money.” 














Babson’s Div. 241 
Babson lassachusetts 


LARGESGT STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
Sou A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the Sovth’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 





RATES: Single, $3.50 to $6.00 








‘Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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get suitable terms and protection from 
the U. S. Government. Likewise, the 
Shipping Board has intimated that it 
would enjoy receiving a suitable offer 
for the fleet from the I. M. M. provided 
that company first divests itself of hold- 
ing and operation of vessels under a 
foreign flag. 

The Admiral Oriental Mail Line proves 
still a bone of contention and Mr. R. 
Stanley Dollar thought for a while he 
would have to fight for his ships, beside 
buying and paying for them. Senate 
hearings have been carried on and the 
general opinion expressed seems to be 
mere criticism of the Shipping Board for 


selling Dollar the line at a price of only 
$4,500,000. 


The Dollar Line 


Little consideration appears to have 
been given the fact that this price was 
almost. twice the amount which Dollar 
and other shipping interests offered for 
the fleet last year. 

Anyway, the Senate has been judged 
powerless to cancel the sale and it looks 
as though the purchasing power of the 
Dollar interests will be upheld by the 
Board, and final delivery made. 

A more optimistic situation is brought 
to light in recent figures by the. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report shows 
that whereas total world shipbuilding 
has shown almost steady decrease for 
two years past, such figures for the 
United States alone actually. have in- 
creased. Ships under construction in this 
country at the close of March totalled 
117,777 tons as compared with only 81,000 
tons in 1925. The latest figure also shows 
a gain of about 12,000 tons under con- 
struction since the figures at the begin- 
ning of the present year. 





Miscellaneous 4 

















Standard Oils Get Quarter Interest 
in Iraq Oil Rights. N. Y. 
Tractions. 


> rumors which have been flying 
about concerning international oil 
concessions in Mesopotamia have become 
a little better defined by recent an- 
nouncement that the Standard Oil group 
in America has joined with three other 
national syndicates for development of 
the fertile fields in the Iraq district. 


European Oil Concessions 


The other three groups are English, 
French and Dutch and all four have ob- 
tained equal rights for exploitation of 
these fields through equal interests in 
the famous Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd. The American companies are 
reported to include Standard Oils of New 
Jersey and New York, Pan-American, 
Atlantic and Gulf Refining companies. 

It appears that the present New York 
City administration is a good deal more 
favorable to the “traction interests” than 
the preceding regime. The long stand- 
ing bugaboo of city ordinance calling for 
expensive extension of subway stations 
and platforms on the interborough sub- 
ways seems about to be at least par- 
tially mitigated. Most recent indications 
are that the city will stand at least half 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 





“Next Great Migration 
Will Be South!” 


To Alabama 


a his pen to the South, John Bantry, New England’s 
greatest editorial writer, calls it one of the two best states in the 
Union. He predicts an unprecedented migration to Alabama 
within the next ten or fifteen years. 


John Bantry Says: 





“Where are the cheap lands and 
the low taxes to be found at pres- 
ent? 


“The answer is quite easy—in the 
South—In Alabama and Tennessee. 
There is no doubt that the next 
great migration in the United States 
and the greatest in the history of 
this country will be to the South, 
especially to Alabama and Tennes- 
see. Indeed, it has already begun.” 


“It Is The Flight To The West 
Repeated In This Generation”’ 


“The next ten or fifteen years will 
bring the above-mentioned migra- 
tion into full swing. Even today 
thousands of settlers are pouring in- 
to the South, taking up land and 
founding homes. 











“They are not. immigrants, near- 
ly all are American citizens seeking 
a more promising location. 


“One of the great advantages of 
the South at present is the low 
taxation.” 


For complete information regard- 
ing the advantages and resources of 
Alabama write the Commercial De- 






partment of the Alabama Power 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Specializing in the Underwriting and Distribution 
of Securities of 


Electric Light & Power 
Companies 


The growth of Public Utilities during the past few years 
has been more rapid than that of any other industry. The 
consensus of orinion is that they will soon represent the 
largest capital investment in this country. 


In the Electric Light and Power field this growth has been 
particularly rapid and consistent. In 1902 the investment 
was only about $625,000,000. It is now more than $7,000,- 
000,000. Gross earnings in 1902 aggregated $86,000,000. 
For 1925 they were approximately $1,500,000,000. 


The non-competitive nature of the business, its operation 
on a cash basis without large inventories, the essential 
service rendered, and the ever-increasing demand for elec- 
tricity account for the popularity of electric light and power 
securities among investors. 


For a number of years we have been actively identified 
with the financing of many important electric light and 
power companies and have made a close study of the secur- 
ities in this industry. In this connection we offer the 
experience and facilities of our organization. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


1 Drapers Gardens 361 Broadway Exchange Buildings 


The Rookery 
CHICAGO LONDON MILWAUKEE LIVERPOOL 





























Just 20 Years Ago 


In April 1906, when San Francisco lay a mass of twisted, 
smoking ruins, the question on the lips of all was—will the fire 
insurance companies be able to pay their policyholders in full? 
When the hour was darkest, from across the continent came 
this stirring message: 


“The Continental Insurance Company sold fire insurance 
and will deliver the goods undamaged.” 


(Signed) HENRY EVANS, 
President. 


True to the text of its president’s message, The Conti- 
nental paid its policyholders one hundred cents on the 
dollar, not even deducting the cash discounts to which it 
was legally entitled. 


Today, as then, The Continental is able to meet any con- 
tingency and pays all proper claims promptly and in full. 
Such a record should not be overlooked when specifying 
the companies in which you want your insurance placed. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.N-Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Cuairnman of THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, PresipenrT. 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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of the added expense and may finance 
the rest. Total cost of the improvements 
will be around $6,000,000. The city may 
also help to finance over $20,000,000 of 
proposed expenditure for additional cars 
and equipment also. 


Canadian Tariff Law 


The effect of proposals to reduce 
Canadian tariff on motor car imports is 
not yet quite clear. It appears that the 
domestic companies which have gone to 
a good deal of expense in building fac- 
tories in Canada are a bit “out of luck” 
but the move will unquestionably ben- 
efit the sale of most makes of United 
States cars and trucks in Canada. 

The proposal calls for reduction of 15 
per cent. on the general tariff now levied 
on vehicles imported into Canada whose 
list price in this country is not more 
than $1,200. On cars of a higher price 
the tariff cuts run from 27% per cent. 
to as high as 35 per cent. 


| Labor and Wages | 


Textile Strike Raises Comrade Weis- 
bord to Fame. Subway Builders 
Ask Increase. 


HATEVER may be said of the 

Jersey textile strike, one thing is 
quite certain—a previously obscure man, 
by the name of Albert Weisbord, has 
rapidly risen to the front rank as a strike 
leader and a labor organizer. He is un- 
questionably the outstanding figure of 
the Passaic strike and he has managed 
thousands of foreign-speaking workers 
with consummate skill. 

Weisbord has unquestionably had a 
strong situation to start with and many 
of the workers’ demands were palpably 
just, but a good deal of credit for the 
way the strike has been carried on is 
due to the ability of this man. 

A few of the mills have reopened and 
the number of strikers somewhat re- 
duced, but at the beginning of the month 
there were still around 10,000 workers 
out and approximately a dozen, more or 
less sincere, efforts to settle the matter 
had made little definite headway since 
the strike began almost four months ago. 

Running but a close second to the 
textile strike in Jersey is the fur strike 
in New York where nearly 10,000 work- 
ers are still out. Here, too, various 
bodies have returned to their shops but 
the great majority are holding out, with 
labor union backing, until one of the 
sporadic conferences shall allow terms of 
settlement satisfactory to their leaders. 


Subway Discontent 


Otherwise, the field of labor is not 
seriously disturbed. There are faint 
rumblings of discontent from the depths 
of the extensive subway excavations now 
under process in New York City, but 
thus far the situation has not developed 
a serious aspect. 

Another step toward equalizing vaca- 
tions of office and factory workers has 
been taken by Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. This pioneer in the move- 
ment has announced that all manufac- 
turing employees who have been with 
the company five years are entitled to 
receive two weeks vacation this summer 
with full pay. 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


One of the largest Public Utility 


systems under a single management 


E public utilities system of Standard 

Gas and Electric Company directly 
serves a total of 1,200 communities, an esti- 
mated population of 5,500,000, in nine 
teen states. 


Larger cities in this group include Pitts. 
burgh, San Francisco, Tacoma, San Diego, 
Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Louisville, Okla- 
homa City and Pueblo. 


Combined assets exceed $750,000,000. 
Gross earnings of present operated utilities 
were $137,324,816 in 1925. 


Approximately 1,400,000 electric and gas 
customers are served by the operated prop- 
erties, which have an electric generating 
capacity of 1,478,933 horsepower, a con- 
siderable part of which is water power, and 


35,655 miles of transmission and distribut- 
ing lines. 


Investment in Standard Gas and Electric Company 
assures the protection of wide property distribution 
and specialized, long experienced management. 
Write for descriptive literature BJ-355. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 





Investments Backed by Successful Engineering- Management 
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Neation-Wide List 
of 
Public Utility Companies 


for which we have underwritten bond or note 
issues, either alone or jointly with associates, 
affording investors the opportunity for broad 
geographical diversification of their holdings 


American Light & Traction Company 
American Public Service Company 
Arkansaw Water Company 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Company 
_eo~er (Ala.) Water Works Company 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
Broad River Power Company 
Calumet Gas & Electric Company 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 
Central Power Company (Neb.) 
Chicago Aurora & Elgin Railroad Company 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company 
Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee R.R. 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
City Water Company of Chattanooga (Tenn. ) 
Cohoes Power & Light Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago) 
Commonwealth Water Company 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Company 
Detroit City Gas Company 
East St. Louis & Interurban Water Company 
Empire District Electric Company 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. (Del. ) 

Gary Railways Company 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
Huntington Water Corporation 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
Indiana Electric Corporation 
Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Indiana Service Corporation 
Interstate Public Service Company 
Iowa Power & Light Company 
Janesville (Wis.) Electric Company 
Kansas City Gas Company 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Kansas-Oklahoma Gas Company 
Kansas Power & Light Company 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 


Laclede Gas Light Company (St. Louis) 
Metropolitan Edison Company (Pennsylvania) 
Michigan Gas and Electric Company 
Middle States Water Works Company 
Middle West Utilities Company 
Monongahela Valley Water Company 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Company 
New York & Northern Gas Company 
New York & Richmond Gas Company 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 
Northern States Power Company of Wisconsin 
Ohio Public Service Company 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania Power & LighteCompany 
Peoples Gas Company (N. J.) 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company (Chicago) 
Portland Electric Power Company 
Potomac Edison Company 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
San Antonio Public Service Company 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Company 
Sioux City Service Company 
South Pittsburgh Water Company 
Southwestern Power & Light Company 
St. Paul Gas Light Company 
Terre Haute Water Works Corporation 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 
West Ohio Gas Company 
West Penn Company 
West Penn Power Company 
West Penn Railways Co. 

Western United Gas and Electric Company 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power Company 
Wisconsin River Power Company 


CWO o 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South isth St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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Congress Prepares to Que} Regardless. 
French Debt Debt Plan Finally 
Formulated. 


Roe branches of Congress seem to 
have broken into the “home-trot” 
as they round the last corner of a long 
but interesting session. Most of the debt 
agreements and necessary appropriation 
bills have been taken care of and efforts 
are being bent toward some solution or 
agreeable delay on the agricultural ques- 
tion. 

If plans of the party leaders go along 
smoothly it seems quite probable that ad- 
journment may be effected by the end 
of this month, or the first week in June 
at the latest. 

Perhaps the most important recent 
labors of the Senate have been con- 
sideration of the various plans for fund- 
ing foreign debts to this country. Both 
the Belgian and Italian agreements have 
been ratified, the latter after a good deal 
of argument. Less important debts of 
Latvia, Esthonia, Rumania, etc., have 
also been taken care of and it even 
seems probable that the $4,000,000,000 
debt of France to this country has been 
satisfactorily disposed. 


French Debt Plan 














The French funding plan calls for 
initial payments of $30,000,000 per annum 
which gradually reach a maximum of 
$125,000,000 in the seventeenth year. The 
rate is stable at that figure until the en- 
tire debt is theoretically paid at the end 
of 62 years. 

There is no interest charge until after 
the fifth year and from then on the rate 
will average about 1% per cent. Al- 
though the early payments are less than 
those proposed last fall, the entire agree- 
ment is much more favorable. Total 
amount to be paid has been increased by 
about $627,000,000 and the old’ clause, 
making French payments dependent upon 
receipts of German reparations, has been 
excluded. 


War Risk Insurance 


The United States Veteran’s Bureau 
is making one grand and final drive for 
reinstatement of old “War Risk In- 
surance” holders into the ranks of per- 
manently insured citizens, before their 
policies lapse finally and definitely on 
July 2, 1926. 

Interesting figures published in con- 
nection with this drive show that the 
Government issued 4,684,000 policies dur- 
ing the World War with a total value of 
over $40,000,000,000. Of this number 3,- 
944,000 policies, with a total value of $33,- 
500,000,000 have been allowed to lapse 
since then. In other words, only about 
15 per cent. of the policies and only 
about 18 per cent. of the face value of 
such original policies remain in force 
today. 

Such lapsed policies may still be re- 
instated through application direct to the 
Washington offices, or through branches 
of the United States Veteran’s Bureau in 
cities throughout the entire country. The 
last date for such reinstatement, how- 
ever, is July 2, and a determined drive is 
being made to reach as many of the lag- 
gards as possible. 
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Blectric light and power plant of a Cities + e. ‘Q. 
Service subsidiary, the Toledo Edison d ~ 3a i 
Company, which furnishes gas and electric s ee 
light and power to Toledo and surrounding ; §: 
territory. When you own Cities Service ; 





Preferred Stock you know that your invest- 
mentis protected by steady earnings of many 
such plants which work day and night 
producing necessities of modern life. 











Invest in this Preferred Security 


and Get 7% with Safety 


One of the most attractive securities in the public service field is Cities 
Service Company Preferred Stock, which yields about 7% when you 
buy it at its present price. 


In the last fifteen years Cities Service Company has earned $117,000,000 
more than the amount necessary to pay its Preferred Stock dividends 
for this entire period. Present earnings are more than 3 times the amount 
required to pay preferred dividends. 


Here are six good reasons why an investor 


should purchase Cities Service Preferred Stock : 


] Ever since this security was issued the securities of the Cities Service 
net yearly earnings have averaged organization, which has more than 
more than three times dividend re- 235,000 security- holders. 


a ceateeianinees 4 Assets of over $600,000,000 contain, 

2 Earnings are derived from diversi- equities for the Preferred Stock 
fied activities, which include the equal to more than $250 for every $100 

production, manufacture and sale of par value share. 

necessities of modern life—electricity, : 

ons ond Gout gnedaat, 5 It has a ready market—it can be 


ickly turned into cash. 
3. Added financial stability is obtained ey Gaesecdee 


through the wide distribution of 6 Dividends are payable monthly. 





The coupon below wit!l bring you full infor- 
mation regarding this sound investment. 


Henry L.Do & Company 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





—2 Ae St ot Coy oy Cay 


Clip and mail this coupon to obtain further information. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street Name 
New York City, N. Y. 

Please send me illustrated book- Street 
let and complete information 
about Cities Service Preferred 
Stock and the company behind it. City 
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To 
Public Utility Executives 


The Prospective Underwriter 


ECAUSE of the magnitude 

of the considerations in- 
volved, the heads of public util- 
ity corporations are fully justi- 
fied in making the most 
searching inquiry into the 
record of prospective under- 
writers when contemplating 
financing. 


We Solicit Your Inquiry 


Hoactanpn,ALLuM & (0. 


Established 1909—Incorporated 





14 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Ground Floor Offices 


PUBLIC UTILITY FINANCING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





























Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


7 Per Cent Preferred 
To yield about 7% 


F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


19 Nassau Street New York 
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Secretary Kellog has officially declined 
to accept the kind invitation of the 
League of Nations to have this country 
represented at the fall meeting when the 
application and reservations of the United 
States will be considered. 

The United States is currently rep- 
resented, however, in at least two or 
three conferences now going on at Gen- 
eva under auspices of the League. They 
are on matters of international but minor 
importance. 


Muscle Shoals Offer 


A majority report submitted to Con- 
gress by its joint committee has recom- 
mended acceptance of the bid for 
Muscle Shoals which was offered by the 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company and 
the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing 
Company, representing a group of 13 
southern power companies. 

The offer guarantees a capital of $20,- 
000,000 to operate the project under terms 
of a direct lease from the Government. 
It further agrees to produce 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen fertilizer per annum, and 
within three years attain an annual pro- 
duction of at least 10,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, stepping up production after 
that to a final output of 40,000 tons an- 
nually. 

There is considerable opposition to 
acceptance of these terms in both houses 
of Congress, however, and it does not 
seem probable that the present session 
will take final action on the proposition. 








International 




















General Strike in England. Germany’s 
Trade Balance 


England—Scenes that remind England 
of the war days came back to London 
early in the month when organized labor 
declared a general strike on the island. 
Four million workers in all branches of 
industry joined a million coal strikers. 
Railroads, shipping, steel and iron mills, 
coal mines,—almost every important in- 
dustry has come to a standstill. The 
Government has taken up the challenge 
of organized labor, declared a “serious 
crisis” and called troops into service to 
keep a semblance of order in the general 
chaos and mitigate the suffering which 
has ensued from the tie-up. 

And so the long-feared crisis has come, 
in the form, practically, of a civil war 
between organized government § and 
organized labor. Efforts for mediation. 
continue but the coal miners, and labor 
in general, are fighting for their very 
existence and the situation continues 
desparate. General opinion seems jus- 
tified in the attitude that either labor 
or the Government must back down. 
And the inference from that view is sig- 
nificant for the end of labor. 


Germany—Figures recently published 
on foreign trade indicate that Germany 
had a favorable export balance in March 
of 240,000,000 gold marks and raise the 
total export balance for the first quarter 
of 1926 to 500,000,000 marks. The re- 
sult is due not so much to the small 
decline in imports but to the increase of 
exports, which total amounted to 923,- 
000,000 marks compared with 783,000,000 
in the previous month. 
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Public Service in New Jersey 


HE subsidiary companies of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey serve 
a section of New Jersey extending from the Hudson river to the Delaware 
river, in which live five out of every six of New Jersey residents and in which 
is carried on more than ninety per cent. of the State’s extensive industries. 


Electricity is provided for 207 munici- 
palities with a total population of 2,600,000; 
gas for 181 municipalities with a total popu- 
lation of 2,500,000, and local transportation 
for 165 municipalities with a total population 
of 2,600,000. 


Increase in the volume of business done by 
Public Service utility companies is indicative 
of that sure foundation of essential service 
upon which wide-spread confidence in public 
utility investment is based. 


In 1925, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company sold, exclusive of intercompany 


railway current, 919,515,074 kilowatt hours 
of electricity, an increase over 1920 of 
413,701,137 kilowatt hours, or 82 per cent. 


In 1925, the same company sold 20,294,- 
361,000 cubic feet of gas, an increase over 
1920 of 3,801,085,000 cubic feet, or 23 per 
cent. 


In 1925, Public Service Railway and 
Transportation Companies carried on their 
street cars and motor buses, 562,841,858 
passengers, an increase over 1920 of 109,- 
307,164, or 24 per cent. 


In 1925, operating revenues of utility subsidiary companies of Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey amounted to $94,715,525, an increase over 1920 of $22,397,438, or 30 per cent. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY 


Pusuic Service ELectric AND Gas Company Pvustic Service Rartway Company 


PusBuic SERVICE PropuctTion CoMPANY 


Pustic ServIcE Stock aND Bonp CoMPANY 
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Pus.ic SERVICE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
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— Canada ~ 
A Dominion of 
Prosperity 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF CANADA 
which has been enlarging with ever in- 
creasing rapidity during recent years is 
enjoying an era of economically sound 
prosperity. 


ITS MINES, ITS FACTORIES AND ITS 
vast industrial plants are actively en- 
gaged in adding to the nation’s wealth 
and progress. Stretching across the North 
American Continent, the enterprises of 
Canada are as great as the territory it 
occupies. 


International Utilities Corporation 
through its Canadian subsidiaries, North- 
western Utilities, Ltd., Canadian Western 
Natural Gas, Light, Heat @ Power Com- 
pany, Ltd. and Nanaimo Electric Light, 
Power & Heating Company, Ltd., is partici- 
pating inand contributing tothe industrial 
prosperity of Canada. These organizations 
serve power, light, heat and Natural Gas 
to some of the most important industrial 
and traffic centers of the westerndominion. 


INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway ~ New York 
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Why TradeBalance 


IsNot‘ Unfavorable’ 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


Tt continues to be occasional 
doubt and even alarm as regards 
our foreign trade balance in view of the 
heavy excess of imports over exports 
during the past few months. This situa- 
tion, however, has béen frequently ex- 
plained of late and is by no means as 
“unfavorable” as the commonly accepted 
use of that phrase in such a situation 
would imply. With reference to the in- 
crease of imports by some $60,000,000 in 
March above the same month in 1925, 
this is due very largely to the increase 
in value of rubber imports by some $47,- 
000,000. Furthermore, the decline in the 
value of exports for March of $79,000,- 
000 below the same month last year is 
accounted for almost entirely by two 
items—the fall in cotton shipments of 
$42,000,000, due largely to decrease in 
quantity and lower prices, and the de- 
crease in exports of certain grains and 
grain products of about $26,000,000. 

A far more significant trend in our 
foreign trade is the continued strong 
outward movement of whole or partly 
manufactured wares. These two cate- 
gories made up some forty-five per cent. 
of our total exports for the nine months 
ending April 1, 1925; but for the corres- 
ponding period ending April 1, 1926, they 
comprised nearly fifty-three per cent. of 
our total overseas shipments, the in- 
crease being due in part to the recent 
decline in export values of foodstuffs, 
but more particularly to the marked in- 
crease in’ the value of finished manu- 
factures which are now running at 
twenty per cent. in excess of the same 
time last year. 


Sales Organizations Better 


It is becoming increasingly evident, in 
other words, that our manufacturers of 
automobiles, machinery, specialties, etc., 
are developing far better balanced sales 
operations than was the case a few years 
ago. 

The heavy falling off in cotton and 
grain shipments accounts for the decline 
in our European exports, but trade with 
other parts of the world has been stead- 
ily increasing as. compared with last 
year. There have been comfortable 
gains recorded of late in our sales to 
Canada, Argentina, and especially to 
Brazil (in spite of the alleged hostility 
incident to the administration’s protest 
against coffee monopoly), Chile, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. 

In the Far East our British India 
market has nearly doubled its demand 
for American goods in recent months as 
compared ‘with the same period last 
year. Even China has shown a gain oi 
nearly seventy per cent. over the serious 
depression of a year ago. 

Japan and Australia are both showing 
gains in their takings of American ex- 
ports of approximately thirty per cent. 
over the same time a year ago. Cuba 
has nearly recovered the level of last 
year at this time in spite of the con- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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FORWARD 


URING 1924 and 1925, the electric light 

and power companies of the United 

States made a gain of approximately 3,550,- 
000 new customers. 





This increase alone is considerably greater 
than the total number of electric customers 
on the lines in 1912. 


From every field ot endeavor has come this 
stupendous demand which most truly mea- 
sures the ever-growing recognition of a service 
contributing more to human betterment than 
any other on earth. 


BROOKLYN Enoison COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 
Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Houston Cotton Exchange 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Assn. 








BRANCHES: 

Philadelphia, P: Ta Wash. 
Washingt D. C. Portland, Ore. 
Sommen, J. Butte, Mont. 

s Francisco, Houston, Texas 
Les Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
Pasadena, Cal. Ottawa, Ont. 
Seattle, Wash. Hamilton, Ont. 
: Winnipeg, Man. 





Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 
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Merger Stocks 
Stocks of newly merged 


companies have been ex- 
ceptionally weak. Will they 
continue to decline or are 
they now the best “‘buys”’ 
in the market? 

Has the lowering of the redis- 
count rate started a new bull 


market? Should stocks be 
bought now for the long pull? 


Answers to these questions are 
in our latest bulletin. Read this 
analysis of merger stocks, and 
definite advice on the general 

















market trend in this report. A 
copy free. . 


. -Mailthecoupon. 
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Walter Stabler, Comptroller of 


the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
discussing the real estate and bonding sit- 
uation for ForBEs: 


“It is my firm opin- 
ion that building op- 
erations in the New 
York district are be- 
ing carried on at too 
rapid a rate to assure 
a healthy continuance 
of such construction. 
The overbuilding has 
been particularly no- 
ticeable in the field of 
high-priced apartment 
houses, though there is also a tendency 
in this direction in construction of loft 
buildings and large office buildings. 


“Further moderate building would prob- 
ably have been quite justified in the cur- 
rent year, but such building is not moder- 
ate—it is excessive. Construction on work 
which has already been started to be fin- 
ished in 1926 will in my opinion provide a 
good deal more space than this territory 
can absorb not only this year but even 
possibly in 1927. Added to this work al- 
ready in progress, there is the huge amount 
of construction already planned, to be be- 
gun later in the year. 


“Such a condition is bound to bring 
about a very sizeable reaction in building 
and what may very possibly prove depres- 
sion and loss in the financing of new 
construction projects. In view of this situa- 
tion, it behooves the investor to select very 
carefully the building bonds which he 
buys, with regard to location of the build- 
ing, valuation of the project, probable va- 
cancies, etc., but especially with regard to 
the strength of the company behind the 
bond. In this connection, it seems by 
far wiser and safer to invest in bonds 
which are guaranteed by strong and de- 
pendable mortgage guarantors, even though 
the yield of these issues is moderately 
less than that obtainable on less conserva- 
tive bonds.” 





Frederick C. Goodenough, chairman of 
Barclay’s Bank, London, discussing the 
probable dispersal of the gold now held 
in the United States: 


“It does not appear likely to me that 
the huge store of gold now in possession 
of the United States will be made the 
basis for a fresh supply of credit although 
there exists this possibility. It is impos- 
sible to judge in advance what part the 
amassing of this gold will play in future 
world economics or how it will be ab- 
sorbed, but it is one of the greatest prob- 
lems confronting world trade and world 
finance. The present surplus may gradu- 
ally become again available for the world’s 
needs when the power of other countries 
to draw gold is restored. In that case, 
history will again repeat itself, as after 
the French Revolution, when the large 
gold surplus of England at that time was 
gradually dispersed again to other coun- 
tries.” 
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)» WHAT THE 
p LEADERS SAY 


M. H. Karker, president of the Jewel 
Tea Company, Chicago: 


“Our total sales for the first quarter 
of this year were considerably ahead of 
the corresponding period in 1925, but the 
total net sales per operating unit show 
practically the same volume as they did 
last year. Our sales for the first six weeks 
were much larger than in the previous year 
but more recently they have fallen behind 
moderately, 


Judging from reports throughout the 
entire country, it would appear that we 
may expect at least as large a volume 
of business, and perhaps larger, than 
last year, throughout most of the 
coming summer and fall. Inventories are 
comparatively low and margin of profit 
has been increased by substantial reduc- 
tions in costs and general operating ex- 
penses.” 


E. C. Kilburn, vice president of West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 


“On the whole, I think business condi- 
tions. are still sound. Labor is working 
well up toward capacity and the working- 
man is more prosperous than he has been 
for many years past. Labor is not scarce 
and yet there does not appear to be an 
oversupply of workers. This healthy con- 
dition of the working class augurs well 
for the country as a whole and its national 
business prosperity, since purchasing power 
of the people depends largely upon the 


size and regularity of wages received by 
labor.” 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, discussing 
prospects for the rest of the year: 

“Prospects for dom- 
estic business and gen- 
eral consumption con- 
tinue excellent. There 
is comparatively little 
unemployment and 
wage levels remain 
high. The agricultural 
buying power is also 
at a very high level, 
and shortage of grain 
crops in foreign coun- 
tries ought to help our farmers still more. 





“Whether the present comparative state 
of domestic prosperity will carry over 
into 1927 or not, depends to a large de- 
gree upon agriculture and how well the 
farmer is able to maintain his position and 
prices. The only element of weakness 
now appears to be the cotton situation and 
another record breaking crop would un- 
doubtedly bring new low prices. 


“Since 1921 the general prices of our 
farm products have advanced much more 
rapidly than manufactured products. The 
farmers have liquidated much of their in- 
debtedness in the past couple years, and the 
previously inflated value of farm lands has 
decreased about 25 per cent., and is once 
more on a much sounder basis.” 
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; What We Do 

: | Own and Operate Public Utilities 

: And Industrial Companies 

" Buy And Sell Safe Securities 

| Our Record 

: We Have Been In Business Since 1917 
; Without Losing A Penny 

° For Any Of The Purchasers 

: Of Securities 
: | That We Have Underwritten 
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Prompt and Courteous 


oe 
Service 
for the 


Small Account 


Send for our interesting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 








Ask for F. 257 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


| 61 Broadway New York 





























Check Up 


your security holdings at 
least once a year to see that 
they are in line with current 
market and business condi- 
tions. 


This is the wise practice of 
experienced investors. How 
long since your holdings 
have been checked? 


The services of our Statis- 
tical Department are freely 
at the disposal of customers, 
no matter how small the ac- 
count. 


Send for Booklet J containing 


helpful advice on sound 
investment. 


(iSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 











52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bidg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Rally Goes Farther—Will Business Recover 
Sharply This Year As in 1925 and 1924? 


By J. G. 


Donley 





S ENTIMENT in Wall Street is less 
bearish. Even some of those who 
were cocksure that the long trend is 
downward and who were quite confi- 
dently stating their convictions only a 
short time ago have lately felt a little 
bit at sea. 

The rally from the low point of 110, 
reached on March 30, was called disap- 
pointing because it petered out after a 
6-point gain and was followed by a 
swift loss of 3 points. But a wholly un- 
expected development brought about a 
resumption of this rally in a most 
spirited manner, with sales of 2,300,000 
shares on the day of greatest activity, 
and the total gain from the low point 
was extended to 10 points. 

The unexpected development—unex- 
pected in the sense that it came earlier 
than Wall Street had looked for it—was 
the reduction in the rediscount rate of 
the New York Reserve bank from 4 to 
3% per cent. This rate reduction, along 
with bullish forecasts of earnings results 
to be shown by U. S. Steel and General 
Motors for the first quarter which later 
turned out to be quite accurate, induced 
a broad covering movement, some new 
buying, and probabiy brought about the 
switching of many traders from the bear 
to the bull position “for a turn.” 

Steel’s earnings were the best for any 
quarter since the first three months of 
1924, and General Motors set a new high 
record with a quarterly statement show- 
ing $7.50 earned for the common stock. 
Of more sentimental importance than 
either of these exhibits was the action 
of Steel directors in placing the com- 
mon stock definitely on a $7 annual basis. 
3ut Wall Street has long regarded Steel 
as a 7 per cent. stock, and it has be- 
lieved that it had semi-official sanction 
for so doing. 

The lack of demand for discounting is 
not a prime bullish factor; but the drop 
in call loans to 3 per cent. on the board 


and to 2% per cent. in the outside market 
has made it easier to buy stocks—for 
income. That it will continue to spur 
speculation, unless business makes a de- 
cided upward turn, seems doubtful, It 
will undoubtedly support sound divi- 
dend-paying stocks which normally 
follow the trend of the investment bond 
market. 

Bull markets are made, not by low 
money rates, but by expanding earning 
power and expectations of increased 
dividends; and they usually discount, or 
move in advance of, such developments. 
When such earnings expansion is ac- 
tually revealed in earnings statements 
the bull market is likely to be nearer 
its end than its beginning and money 
rates are likely to be high, rather than 
low. 

That is why bank rate reductions and 
such brilliant earnings statements as 
those of U. S. Steel and General Motors 
cannot logically be used as a basis for 
predicting future stock movements. 

The important thing to know now is 
whether the business recession, which 
is under way even though in a milder 
form this year than was the case last 
year or the year before, will follow 
the brief course and run into the quick 
and pronounced recovery that featured 
both 1924 and 1925. 

The situation is almost the same this 
year as in the last two years, but there 
are slight differences which may cause 
deviation; commodity prices are weaker, 
there has been real estate deflation on an 
important scale, installment buying has 
been cumulatively drawing upon future 
purchasing power, and the continued 
building activity, although intrinsically 
sound, has absorbed more and more 
capital into permanent investments. 

Signs which give a clue to the future 
of business will, therefore, affect stock 
prices more than will past earnings or 
cheap money. 
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NY who :eculate 

have littl or no 
knowledge of the funda- 
mental rules on which 
speculative success is based 
—have no idea that there 
are certain rules which 
must be followed in spec- 
ulation, if success is to be 
attained. 


In an attempt to set forth 
the fundamentals of suc- 
cess in speculation I have 
prepared this little book. 
It does not pretend to 
furnish an infallible for- 
mula which will guaran- 
tee profits in the stock 
market, for speculative 
success depends as much 
on the character of the 
speculator as on knowl- 
edge of how to win. 


Ie does tell some of the 
things one must know 
before he can have any 
hope of ‘beating’ the 
market. 


It embodies some of the 
results of 15 years of 
study, observation, and 
experience in stock mar- 
kets, among little and big 
speculators, gamblers, in- 
vestors, brokers and bank- 
ers and is designed to put 
that experience at the dis- 
posal of others. It is 
| written in the sincere hope 
that it may prove of as- 
sistance to those who have 
an excess of income over 
outgo and have therefore 
within their grasp that 
one essential, surplus 
funds, which properly 
utilized may lead on to 
an independent financial 
position. 
R. W. McNEEL. 


























‘Beating the 





Stock Market’”’ 





By R. W. McNeel 
Director of McNeel’s Financial Service 








Reveals a method 

by which money 

can be made in 
speculation 


$2.00 


Order Direct From Author 














“More Honest-to-God wisdom and counsel has 
been compressed into ‘Beating the Stock Market’ 
than has ever before been put in such compact 


and practical shape.”’ 


—Philadelphia North American merged into 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“It shows that money can be made by specu- 
lating and sets forth with relentless candor the 
reasons why most people quit losers.”’ 


Commerce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, Editor). 


“A book that should be in every investor's 


library.” 


FINANCIAL {SVKGIN F EES% 


An ftrlatooracy f Buccesefl 


—San Francisco Examiner. 
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Boston, MASS. 
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We Specialize in 
Electric Light 
and Power 


Securities 





For more than twenty-five 
years the executives of R. E. 
Wilsey and Company have 
been identified with the financ- 
: ing of sound electric light and 
power developments. Our ex- 
perience in weighing security 
values in this specialized field 
is a protection for investors. 
We maintain direct wires to 
all important eastern centers, 
including Canadian markets. 


May we send 
you, _ without 
obligation, our 
informative book- 
- ed 





REWMILSEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
First National Bank Building 
Chicago 
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FENNER & — 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Why Trade Balance Is Not 
“Unfavorable” 


(Continued from page 92) 


tinued sugar depression; and Mexico i: 
actually ahead of the figures of last year. 

On the whole, therefore, our export 
position is far from discouraging, which 
may be ascribed to no little extent to 
the substantial character of the planning 
of export sales campaigns by American 
merchants and manufacturers. This 
fact is clearly brought out by an analysis 
of the types of inquiries now coming to 
the Department of Commerce, which are 
becoming increasingly technical and more 
carefully thought out. They reveal, in 
other words, a keener perception of the 
essential elements of far-sighted plan- 
ning and careful selection of markets 
and agents. ' 


Situation in England 


Curiously enough the latest reports as 
to general business conditions in the 
leading foreign markets are more or less 
in reverse of the position just given 
above in regard to our own export. 

In spite of the uncertainty of the coal 
situation there is a distinctly better out- 
look in the United Kingdom. This ap- 
plies to engineering industries, shipbuild- 
ing, electrical works, and textiles; the 
only exceptions being iron and steel and 
automobiles. 

On the Continent the reports likewise 
are decidedly encouraging. German un- 
employment has declined and _ bank- 
ruptcies are much lower than for some 
months past. In France the financial 
complications and the continued de- 
pression of the franc apparently have 
not yet reacted upon industry to any 
appreciable extent. This may be due in 
part to the fact that the agricultural 
situation is unusually favorable. Never- 
theless, until currency and budgetary 
stabilization is achieved the fatal cycle 
of rising living costs, wage difficulties, 
impaired imports of essential raw ma- 
terials, and consequent commercial and 
industrial crises would seem to be in- 
evitable. 


Italy’s Position Good 


Italy continues to report general in- 
dustrial activity with a slight falling off 
in export trade. Her unemployment is 
still at a lower level than a year ago, and 
here, as in France, the agricultural out- 
look is quite favorable as is also the 
case with the general budgetary and 
financial situation. Elsewhere on the 
continent—Spain, Finland, and Czecho- 
slovakia—the reports indicate “moderate 
dullness and mild business depressions.” 

Summing up the situation, it may be 
said that although according to current 
statistics the present flow of our exports 
to the Far East and Latin America is 
at a favorable rate as compared with 
last year, nevertheless, the general tone 
of reports as to the outlook would seem 
to suggest the need for careful observa- 
tion on the part of American shippers to 
those regions during coming months. 
On the other hand, the sag in our total 
values of exports to Europe applies en- 
tirely to raw materials and does not re- 
flect the steadily improving market 
there for machinery and other fabricated 
wares, the sale of which is bound to in- 
crease with generally improving condi- 
tions in the Old World. 

















$100 & $500 
BONDS 


Railroad 
Public Utility 
Industrial 
Foreign Government 


offer the same degree of 
safety and marketability 
as bonds of larger de- 
nominations. 


Send for list M-14 





GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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3 Persons 
That Profit from 


STOCKS 


investor - Capitalist - Broker 





But the investor need not 
content himself with a 
mere rental return on his 
money. 
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By a method now in opera- 
tion, the investor can purchase 
selected common stocks for 
substantial market apprecia- 
tion in addition to ther regu- 
lar dividend return. 
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The coupon will bring com- 
plimentary booklet explaining 
this method, and current bul- 
letin showing its practical 
application. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


AND ITS 


SUBSIDIARY OPERATING COMPANIES 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
PENN CENTRAL LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


KANSAS ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


MIAMI VALLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EASTERN KANSAS POWER COMPANY 


OHIO ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


UNION CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


WILLIAMSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SOUTHWEST POWER COMPANY 


EXTEND GREETINGS TO 


N.E.L.A. 
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Public Utility Securities 
for Individual Investors 


We have originated, either alone or with associates, 
and have distributed throughout the country, secu- 
rities of the following public utility corporations: 


Binghamton Gas Works 
Central Iowa Power and Light Company 
Columbus Railway Power & Light Company 
Daytona Public Service Company 

Defiance Electric Company 

Dubuque Electric Company 

Florida Public Service Company 

Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 

Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens, Limited 
Jersey Central Power & Light Corporation 
Michigan Electric Power Company 

National Electric Power Company 

North Carolina Public Service Company, Inc. 
Northern Iowa Gas and Electric Company ~ 
Northwestern Public Service Company 

Ohio Electric Power Company 

Penn Central Light and Power Company 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Company 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corporation 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 

St. Cloud Public Service Company 
Sandusky Gas & Electric Company 

Southern Minnesota Gas and Electric Company 
Southwest Power Company 

United Gas & Fuel Company of Hamilton, Ltd. 
Utah Gas & Coke Company 

Vermont Hydro-Electric Company 

West Virginia Water and Electric Company 
Western United Gas and Electric Company 


We shall be glad to send to investors, entirely without obliga- 
tion on their part, a list of securities of strong public utility 
companies which we believe to be particularly adapted to 
the needs of individual investors. Write to our nearest office. 





AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe St. 185 Devonshire St. Packard Bldg. 7 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
110 Mason St. 315 Montgomery St. McKnight Bldg. 
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THE UNITED LIGHT & POWER 
COMPANY 





CONSTRUCTION — OPERATION 


FINANCING — MANAGEMENT 
of 
Public Utility Service Companies 





The business of manufacture 
and supply of the services of 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


and of 


GAS FOR HEAT AND FOR POWER 


is essential to the continued prosperity of the Nation. 


 aeeieadnatal 
——— 


The United Light and Power Company, through its 
operating subsidiaries, supplies these services to more than 
TWO MILLION PEOPLE, in nearly THREE HUN- 
DRED COMMUNITIES, located in TEN STATES OF 
THE UNION. 


Stability af Earnings is assured by 
Diversity of Territory 








THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY 


(A Maryland Corporation) 


Davenport— CHICAGO—Grand Rapids 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Thou. 

Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
ar Out. Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices 5 
Pa 
No 201 $71 $10.24 $3.13,3 m Air Reduction ......... Aw 117- 30; 21-25 119%4-107% 114 
No 2,178 73 a chee Allied Chemical ....... 4 117- 34; '20-25 142 -106 120 3.3 
100 260 162 Eee Allis-Chalmers ......... 6 97- 8; ’15-’25 941%4- 78% 83 7.2 
No 150 126 re Amer. Beet Sugar ..... : 108- 24; °15-’25 38%4- 23% 25 $s 
25 2,474 38 > meanae RR GS is tks wnrnes 2 296- 22; °15-’25 58 - 38 45 4.4 
No 600 + 3=:134 ae Amer. Car & Fdry. .... 6 116- 20; '15-’25 114%- 91% 98 6.1 
No 500 92 RRP es Amer. Locomotive ..... 8 145- 9; 15-25 119%- 90% 100 8.0 
100 610 155 ee re Amer. Smelt. & Refin... 7 _ 138- 24; °15-’25 14434-109 117 6.0 
No 903 45 llama OES ES Amer. Steel Fdys. ...... 3 50- 18; °19-’25 46%- 40% 42 7.1 
100 450 141 ae. dean Amer. Sugar Refin. .... 5 148- 36; °15-’25 823%4- 65% 68 7.4 
100 9216 118 11.65 3.02, 3m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ...... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-141 146 6.1 
20 611 11 RE Amer. W. W. & Elec.... —1.20u 76- 25; ’24-’25 74 - 43% 52 72 
100 400 158 ae Amer. Woolen ......... a 170- 16; '15-’25 42%- 29 31 
50 3,000 71 5.84 NS Anaconda Copper ...... 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51 - 41% 6.3 
25 2,000 34 eS Armour & Co. (Ill) “A”. 2 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 17% 19 10.1 
No 594 25 4.73 wae Assoc. Dry Goods...... 2.50 141 10; '16-’25 54%- 37% 41 6.2 
100 . — ree Atch., Top. & S. Fe..... 7 137- 75; °10-25 139 -122 132 5.3 
100 —. we Oe) oan. Atlantic Coast Line..... 7 268- 77; ’20-25 2621%4-181% 204 3.4 
100 228 Nil ‘hagas Baldwin Loco. ......... 7 156- 27; °15-’25 136%- 92% 107 6.5 
100 C= —_ or Baltimore & Ohio ...... 5 96- 28; °15-’25 95¥%4- 83% 89 5.6 
100 «©=«1'802««163'=«'«s«S30=Ss« 2.32, 3'm Bethlehem Steel ....... ti 156- 37: 17-25  50%4- 38% 42 7 
No 770 62 4.65: 3,86,9 m  Brook.-Manhat. Trans.. 4s 64- 9; '23-'25 69%- 54% 65 6.2 
No 508 56 errs Brook. Union Gas ...... a 100-20; °15-’25 783%4- 68 72 5.6 
ii Wir ~ ao nonce Reems Shee ...--...... 2 157-23: '14-'25  4854- 30 35 57 
No 600 35 6.00« igenas Burroughs Add. Mach... 3 103- 45; '24-'25 93 -77% 85 41 
No 490 91 ee -  Saeass California Packing...... 8 137- 34; °17-'25 179%4-121% 130 6.2 
5 178 3% 360 1... California Pete ........ 33-17; '23-'25  38%- 3054 34 59 
100 332 =. 100 4.40 0.37, 3 m Central Leather pfd..... 118- 28; °15-’25 68%4- 45% 49 st 
No 1,123 40 Ne Cerro de Pasco......... 4 67- 23; 17-25 69%4- 57% 64 6.3 
100 930 191 rere Chesapeake & Ohio..... 8 131- 36; ’15-’25 1365-112 125 6.4 
100 1,158 100 Ns. ieee Chic., Mil., St. Paul pfd.. .. 136- 7; °15-’25 14%, - 10 0 
No 335 42 391 0.80, 3m. Childs Company........  2.40t 75- 32; '24-'25  66%- 52 87 
25 4,391 27 Cad Chile Copper ....cccces. 2.50 39- 8; °15-’25 363%- 30 33 7.5 
No 2,712 9 a eecareee Chrysler Corp. ......... 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 54%- 28% 35 8.6 
No 500 10 14.47 S34 San Cone-Cade .......ccceees 7 178- 18; ’19-’25 161%4-128 148 4.7 
100 342 = 106 4.65 3.15, 3 m Col. Fuel & Iron ....... il 66- 20; '15-’25 38%4- 27% 35 od 
No 1,500 41 lati ta he Col. Gas & Elec. ....... 5 86- 17; ’20-’25 - 63% 79 6.3 
No 3,600 110 a | -cehiak Con. Gas of M. ¥. ...... 5 97-36; '15-’'25 104%4- 87 93 5.4 
No 477 58 ar ee Continental Can ....... 5 127- 34; '14-’25 92%4- 70 77 6.5 
25 2,530 29 2.16 0.90,3 m Corn Prods. Refin. ..... 2 44-12; '20-’25 433%4- 35% 40 5.0 
100 550 144 5.05? 4.23,6 m_ Crucible Steel .......... 5 278- 48; °16-’25 81Y4- 64 69 7.3 
No 500 4 a ° “Saaiods Cuba Cane Sugar ...... ‘a 76- 6; '16-’25 114- 8% 9 ‘ie 
10 1,000 34 he ree Cuban Amer. Sugar.... 2 60-11; ’20-’25 303%- 24 25 8.0 
No 235 90 Seen “s4nuus Davison Chemical ...... F 81- 20; ’20-’25 46%- 27% 37 
100 425 i  Seeres Del. & Hudson ........ 9 156- 83; °15-’25 174%4-150% 161 5.6 
50 1,689 127 Bae)  SéuRes Del., Lack. & West..... 6 150- 93; '21-’25 153%4-129 138 4.4 
No 1,935 Nil lr Dodwe Bron. “A” 260+ cs 49-22; 1925 47%- 26% 3i ‘a 
100 1,331 _ ee. °-Seeces Du Pont de Nemours .. 10 271-105; ’22-’25  2387%-193% 213 43 
No 1,613 25 a eee Elec. Power & Light ... 40- 17; '19-’25 344%4- 17% 19 ok 
30 405 56 CSS Endicott Johnson ...... 5 150- 47; °19-’25 725%4- 65% 68 7.4 
00 01928 Citi... <5 3 prpereaeee ‘a 46- 7; '15-'25 40 -22% 33 te 
No 370 107 12.86 skeen Famous Players ....... 8 123- 40; ’19-’25  12634-103% 123 6.5 
No = 4,500 9 3.08  091,3 m_ Fleischmann Co. ....... 2 172- 32; '23-'25  56%4- 32% 42 48 
No 1 74 SS Se Foundation Co. ........ 8 184- 59; ’23-'25  17934- 93% 105 7.6 
No 730 42 1.03» 0.36,3 m Freeport Texas .......- oe 64- 7; 19-25 30%4- 1954 30 Ba 
100 200 156 ES no. cpaiiicds General Asphalt ....... - 160- 14; ’10-’25 73 - 50 67 cs 
100 =: 1,803 164 20.47 i... General Electric ....... 8u 337-109; °15-'25  38634-285 320 7.2 
No 5,162 69 19.15 7.50,3 m General Motors ........ 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 131%4-113% 127 5.5 
No 325 20 506 368 3m Gen. Ry. Signal ....... 4 81- 68; '19-'25  B43%4- 60472 56 
No 602 40 2400 ...... Goodrich, B. FB. .. 20002 4 88- 17: ’20-’25 70%- 51% 55 73 
100 651 143 59... Goodyear Tire pfd. ..... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25 10934- 98%4 102 69 
+08 i rr Great Northern pfd..... 5 128- 51; 15-25  7854- 68% 73 6.9 
00 125 126 7.17 1.77,3 m Gulf States Steel ...... 5 193-25; '16-’25 93%- 66% 70 7.1 
oo 400 105 381 1.13,3 m Hudson & Manhat..... 2.50 38- 4; 22-25 40 - 35 38 66 
eo 1,330 32 =16.07e 2.06,3 m Hudson Motor ......... 3 140- 20; ’23-’25 123%4- 61 72 42 

1,211 ae  nenaes [Illinois Central ........ 7 126- 81; °15-’25 124 -113% 120 58 
~m 350 76 eer interboro RB. T. .<...... ~ 39- 9; '22-’'25  46%- 2464 44 f- 
No 579 127 4.89 1.31,3 m_ Int. Bus. Machines .... 3 176- 24; ’20-’25 47 - 38% 43 7.0 
1 00 646 13 me Cedaeas Int. Combust. Eng. .... 2 70- 20; ’22-’25 6444- 33% 48 41 
7 i i Sr Int. Harvester ......... 6 150- 67; 18-25  1341%4-112% 120 5.0 
is 1,673 35 143¢ 300,12m _ Int. Nickel ............. 2 57- 11; ’16-’25 46%- 3. 36 5.6 
: 0 Ps 115 aa: << sagen EE cc ccs enckes Se 92- 19; °17-’25 63%- 44% 49 a 
NO Baal 5.344 ensinn Kennecott Copper ...... 4 64- 15; °15-’25 58%- 49 53 78 
10 3,679 13 3.17 0.69,3m Kresge,S.S.......... ae 885-110; ’20-’25 82 - 4204 49 2.4 

(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended 

June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) ng AK By Yee my tember 30. (n) Year ended 


(p) Year ended 


(e) Year ended 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Y. ended 
50. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (c) Partly estimat (u) Plus 5% in com. led Nov 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk.. 





















When 


The Salesman 


Buys 


HERE are sev- 
eral million 
salesmen in the 
United States rep- 
resenting almost 
every form of hu- 








man activity. As 
large producers of 
revenue, they are 
not only salesmen 
but are also buy- 
ers and investors. 
However well 
they may know 
their own mer- 
chandise, very few 
are qualified to in- 
vest their money 
wisely without 
experienced coun- 
seland advice. We 
invite inquiries 
from salesmen 
who appreciate the 
value of a reliable 
advisory service in 
the purchase and 
care of their se- 
curities. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd 
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Steel a $7-Stock 

5 aren years ago, after excellent 

first quarter earnings, Steel com- 
mon paid an extra dividend of 50 cents 
a share in addition to the regular quar- 
terly payment of $1.25. Since then divi- 
dend checks have regularly amounted to 
$1.75 quarterly. Not long after the ex- 
tra payments began to be made in regu- 
lar amounts Wall Street was given to 
understand that it should regard Steel 
as a 7 per cent. stock. Now the di- 
rectors have added confirmation to popu- 
lar belief and have made the stock, in 
fact, a regular 7 per cent. dividend payer. 
In announcing the change in policy Judge 
Gary said: “At the suggestion of Mr. 
Morgan, unanimously concurred in by 
the Finance Committee, we have decided 
to place the common stock on a regular 
7 per cent. basis, instead of declaring at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum and 
an extra of 50 cents each quarter.” In 
dollars and cents it makes no difference 
to the stockholders, but there will un- 
doubtedly be a feeling that it will take 
more adversity to induce directors to cut 
a reguar 7 per cent. rate than would be 
required to make it seem wise to drop 
or reduce an extra payment. Earnings 
of slightly more than $45,000,000 for the 
first quarter of 1926 were the best since 


the first quarter of 1924, when slightly . 


more than $50,000,000 was reported. 


The Steel Outlook 


There can be no doubt of the ability 
of the Steel Corporation to maintain 
regular 7 per cent. dividends on the com- 
mon stock during fat and lean periods, 
for its finances are exceedingly strong 
and the physical condition of its prop- 
eries has always been kept at a high 
level, while additions and improvements 
have been provided for with a lavish 
hand. But the action of the directors 
can hardly be regarded as having any 
bearing upon the immediate future of 
the iron and steel industry. There has 
been quite a slowing down in steel 
orders, and what is probably of more im- 
portance, so far as the outlook for the 
remainder of this year is concerned, 
prices are showing an increasing tend- 
ency to follow the general downward 
trend of commodities. Lower prices and 
a decreased volume of buying seem likely 
to result in declining profits. But the 
big corporation has demonstrated its 
ability to ride through the recurring ups 
and downs of the steel industry, and no 
business depression of sufficient duration 
to threaten the 7 per cent. rate seems 
likely to occur for years to come. 

Republic Steel 


The interests who strongly favor 
putting Republic Iron & Steel common 
on a $4 or $5 dividend basis are likely 
to find their cause strengthened by the 
action of the U. S. Steel directors. Re- 
public earned nearly $3 a share on its 
common stock in the first quarter of 
1926, against only $1.25 in the first quar- 
ter of last year. Unfilled orders at the 
end of the quarter were 151,827 tons, 


against 140,055 tons on March 31, 1925. 
Around and below 50, where it has re- 
cently been selling, RBC common looks 
like a good speculation on its dividend 
prospects. 


Motor Earnings 


Present indications are that good 
times in the motor industry this year are 
not likely to be so evenly distributed as 
in 1925. Competition is unusually keen, 
and whereas a year or so ago new mod- 
els evoked a public demand that spread 
over nearly all lines, this year there have 
been few really new models. The result 
has been that refinements and improve- 
ments in the products of strongly estab- 
lished producers have brought them a 
greater proportion of the total business. 
For instance, General Motors’ retail de- 
liveries to consumers, according to Presi. 
dent Sloan, increased 65% per cent. in 
the first quarter of this year as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1925. But 
this ratio of gain was by no means 
typical of the industry as a whole, Earn- 
ings of $7.50 a share for the common in 
the ‘first quarter, along with the exceed- 
ingly strong financial position, make it 
seem likely that General Motors will de- 
clare another substantial extra payment. 


Bus Production Up 


Some time ago it was pointed out here 
that the bus business was likely to be- 
come the “boomingest” end of the auto- 
mobile industry within the next year or 
two. And it was suggested that the de- 
velopment might parallel that of the 
motor truck business which was just get- 
ting into its stride five or six years ago. 
Evidence is increasing that bus making 
and operation is in for a period of de- 
cided expansion. “Automotive Industries” 
recently said: “The most rapid ex- 
pansion just now is taking place in bus 
production and sales. New routes are 
being opened almost daily and the par- 
ticipation of railroads and electric rail- 
way lines in motor coach use is pro- 


‘ceeding at a rate no one would have 


dared hope for a year ago.” The men at 
the head of American Car & Foundry 
knew what they were doing when they 
recently gathered together a number of 
plants and organizations to set up a 
unit for the manufacture of gas and gas- 
electric coaches for both highway and 
rail operation. 


Brokers’ Loans 


It was stated here in our last issu 
that loans were down to a satisfactory 
figure—“around $3,000,000,000.” The lat 
est statement brings the total down to 
$2,451,339,000; so that “around $2,500, 
000,000” would be closer to the facts 
But that paragraph was written to make 
the point that bankers were beginning 
to be satisfied with the loan total and 
to pass the hint that an objective of $2,- 
000,000,000 might be in their minds. From 
the high level of the year, reached in 
the week of January 6, there has bee: 
a reduction of nearly $700,000,000 in brok- 
ers’ loans. 
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Price 97 and accrued interest 
To yield about 5.20% 
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THE BOND MARKET 


Underlying Strength 
Future Outlook 


Our Current INvEsT- 
MENT LETTER contains a 
carefully prepared survey 
‘of the Bond Market. 


Copies gladly furnished 
upon request 
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& Converse 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Railroad Condi- 
tions Improving 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


| de the first two months of this year 
the total earnings of the railways 
showed an increase of about a million 
dollars while their net operating income 
showed a decrease of $2,200,000. One 
who did not scrutinize all the statistics 
carefully might conclude these facts in- 
dicate the beginning of a reversal of the 
general tendency of recent years, which 
has been toward an increase of net op- 
erating income whenever total earnings 
have been maintained or increased. 
What the statistics really reflect is not 
a reversal of the general tendency of net 
operating income to increase, but a 
change in the maintenance policy of 
many railways. The expenditures made 
for maintenance of way and structures 
in the first two months of this year were 
almost $6,000,000 greater than in 
the first two months of last year; al- 
most $8,000,000 greater than in the first 
two months of 1924 and more than $16,- 
000,000 greater than in the first two 
months of 1923. There were other 
reasons why railway net did not in- 
crease in the first two months of the 
year. For example, there was an in- 
crease in taxes of almost $2,700,000. 
But the increase in maintenance of way 
expenses was the principal cause, and 
occurred on roads of every territory. 


Reason for Change in Policy 


The reason is that within recent years 
many of the railways have been enlarg- 
ing the amount of maintenance work 
done on their tracks and buildings in 
the Winter and early Spring months. 
This change in policy is occurring be- 
cause of the growing competition for 
common labor during the Summer 
months and because of a desire to 
stabilize employment throughout the 
year. It is a part of the same policy to 
make smaller expenditures for main- 
tenance of way during the Summer and 
Fall months, and while therefore it 
tends to make net operating income in 
the early months of the year smaller 
than it otherwise would be, it also tends 
to make it larger during the later months 
of the year. 

The railways of the southern district 
continue to show a growth in traffic and 
earnings. In the first two months of 
the year those of the Pocahontas and 
Southern regions combined increased 
their earnings about $15,000,000. On the 
other hand, in the eastern district earn- 
ings declined about $8,000,000 and in the 
western district about $6,000,000. 

At the time this article is written total 
carloadings have been larger than last 
year for ten consecutive weeks. Pas- 
senger earnings have been slightly 
smaller in the West than last year, but 
have been larger in the South and East 
and in the country as a whole, and their 
general decline apparently has stopped. 
The increase in efficiency and economy 
of operation continues. The net 
operating income being earned in the 
western district is still inadequate, but 
on the whole the railway situation is 
improving and bids fair to improve still 
further. 
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It is advisable at regular 
| intervals to examine se- 

curity holdings witha 
| view to present standing 
and possibility of advan- 
tageous exchange. We are 
always pleased to make 
such an analysis without 
obligation to the investor. 


Our impartial opinion will 
be rendered to those sub- 
mitting security lists for 
consideration. 


Market letter on request 


| Tobey lKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stockh Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


A FURTHER BEAR 
MARKET AHEAD? 


In February, 1926, the American 
Institute of Finance warned its 
clients of the inevitable collapse 
ahead in overvalued industrials. 
Specific recommendations for 
“short” sales were given. 

After the collapse, in late March 
and early April, acceptance of 
profits was advised. 

In Bulletin 329, issued April 17, 
1926, clients were advised as follows: 

“Clients should recognize the possibility 
of a larger rally than we have seen as yet.” 

Specific buying recommendations 
were given to profit from it. The 
rally has now developed. 


WHAT’S AHEAD NOW? 


That is the important question. Should 
stocks be sold again? Will the bear mar- 
ket be renewed, with increasing vigor? 
Or, has liquidation been quite complete, and 
should stocks be bought on all weakness? 

Answers to these important questions, and 
specific recommendation to take advantage 
of the opportunities now available, are con- 
tained {nm our current analysis. A few 
copies are available for distribution. FREE. 


Simply ask for FMA-15 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Bonds of a Growing Industry 


stock selling which usually begins 

its attack on the gullibility of 
American investors by calling attention to 
the tremendous fortunes which the de- 
velopment of great industries has wrought 
during the rapid growth of this country. 

The literature displays a record of the 
profits made by such capitalists as the 
Fords, the Rockefellers, the Carnegies, and 
so on, in individual industries whose orig- 
inal capital was comparatively insignificant. 
The selling talk then goes on to intimate 
that such profits are still available through 
the purchase of the gilt-edged, embossed 
stock certificates of the Lucky Strike Gold 
Field Bonanza Corporation or some such 
high-sounding promotion. 

The stock which such methods try to 
sell is usually about as good an invest- 
ment as an ice-plant at the North Pole. 
But the basis of the “sales argument” is 
none the less sound and impressive. 


4 ees is a type of high pressure 


Profits in Progress 


The greatest fortunes of our modern 
capitalistic system have been built up 
through far-sighted investment in enter- 
prises which were bound to grow because 
the product which they had to offer was 
a necessary corollary to the march of 
American industrial progress. Such ex- 
amples as the oil, steel, railroad and motor 
industries are too apparent to need further 
argument. 

The investor cannot expect to multiply 
his thousand dollars into millions by mere 
investing in a growing field, because he is 
investing from the outside. But he can 
reasonably expect to increase his capital 
and his income at a very satisfactory long 
term rate by judicious employment of this 
great underlying principle. Invest in a 
good company operating in the field whose 
services and product will be most neces- 
sary to the continued march of industrial, 
social and general progress in this great 
land. 


Watch the Trend 


Be alert to grasp the opportunities for 
profit which lie in the rapidly changing de- 
mands and tastes of. the public, due to 
that progress and to the strides of science, 
learning and invention. 

Perhaps the newest and best example of 
a great industry developing under such 
demands and such conditions is the field of 
electric light, gas and power production 
and distribution. The growing demand 
for power, not only in industry but also in 
domestic and household uses and for com- 
mon luxury, is too well known to need 
rehearsal. 

Modern invention is aiding that de- 
mand, as is witnessed by the radio, electric 
locomotives, electro-chemical processes, 
labor-saving devices of every kind for the 
home, and time and cost saving devices 
of every kind for the industrial plant and 
office. It is indeed an age of electricity and 
the: end of its development is not even in 
sight. 

If actual proof of the industry’s growth 
were needed it is supplied by practically 
any statistics which may be taken up. The 
accompanying chart shows graphically the 


By R. W. Schabacker 


rapid increase in production of power 
in the United .States since 1921. Ex- 
penditures for production equipment, for 
extension of old lines of distribution and 
new installations ; consumption of electrical 
power; territory and population served; 
meters installed; production per capita; 
gross revenues and net profits: all these 
have shown almost steady and rapid gains 
in the past four or five years at least. 
It must be admitted, then, that the 
power utility field furnishes one of the 
most rapidly growing and remunerative in- 
dustries which has been and is developing 
under the stimulus of modern progress. 
The picture is not without a few clouds 
and while they need cause no great fears, 


There is also the very real possibility 
that consumption of electric power will 
fall off in event that the rapid progress of 
general industry is interrupted in the latter 
half of this year. It is doubtful whether 
any such drastic set-back in consumption 
would occur as in the depression of 1921, 
but the rate of previous progress might 
at least be halted to a material degree. 

It is partly because of the above factors 
that the list of securities offered herewith 
is composed of high grade bonds instead of 
the more speculative stocks of power 
utility companies. There are unquestion- 
ably possibilities for profit. in individual 
stocks of this type but the conservative 
investor would do much better to adhere 
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| Some Strong Power Utility Bonds 

| Call M’kt 

Company Rate Maturity Price Price Yield Listing 

| Brooklyn Edison........ 5% 1949 105 104 48% N.Y.S.E. 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 6 1943 a 110 «65.5 N. Y¥. &. @. 
Pacific Gas & Elec...... 7 1940 110 110 6.4 None 
Associated Gas & Elec.. 6 1955 105 94 64 N. Y. Curb 
Columbia Gas & Elec.... 5 1927 105 100 5.0 NM. ¥. S. &. 
Standard Gas & Elec... 6 1935 103, 98s «6. 
United Light & Power.. 6% 1974 110 95 — 
Lehigh Power Secs..... 6 2026 110 95 63 N. Y. Curb 
Philadelphia Co......... 6 1944 105 165 5.7 N. Y.S: =. 
Utah Power & Light.... 5 1944 105 96-<25 ae ae A 














it is only fair to mention them. In the 
first place, profits will probably never be 
as spectacular as in steel, oil, etc., because 
this industry is in the nature of a public 
utility and its charges are becoming sub- 
ject to gradually increasing control by 
government. Another allied danger is that 
eventually such private companies will be 
taken over by municipalities and govern- 
ments to be operated by the state. 

There are also considerations from a 
market standpoint. The very apparent 
progress of the industry has led to a veri- 
table orgy of speculation in securities of 
public utility and power corporations and 
even the recent drastic declines do not ap- 
pear to have brought values entirely down 


to sane levels, especially in the stock mar- 
ket. 
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to a safer form of capital investment, at 
least until the current unsettled state of 
business and the stock market gives way 
to more definite signs of what the future 
may be expected to hold. 


Financing Growth 


Expansion of the industry has led to 
huge costs for new equipment, extension 
of lines and the general correlation of 
small systems into great super-power co- 
ordinations, and most of these increased 
expenditures have been financed by is- 
suance of bonds. 


New power bond issues have increased 
steadily and reached new record totals so 
that there is no dearth of investments to 
select from in this field. Like the rail- 
roads, the public utility industry is a spe- 
cialized one but also an almost indispens- 
able one, and it is entirely within the 
realm of possibility that gradually thé high- 
grade public utility bond will move up to 
occupy as high a rating in investment cir- 
cles as is now enjoyed by the high-grade 
railroad bond. 


For when the current rapid rate of ex- 
pansion is over and the power utility in- 
dustry settles down on the stable basis 
which it should occupy, then, finally, earn- 
ings will come into their own without 
having. to be discounted by continued in- 
crease in capitalization. 


Almost all of the companies whose se- 
curities are included in the accompanying 
list, are established and strong factors in 
the field. Most of them serve growing and 
prosperous populations, with both electric 
power and gas. While gas sales are con- 
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71 Broadway New York 


We Extend the Facilities of Our Organization 
to Those Desiring Information or Reports 
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SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN BONDS 





Factors of Safety 


In All Investments 
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Just send us aud 
name and address 
for complimentary 
copy of the new edi- 
tion of this book. 
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Address 








Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 





Wwe you buy tax secured, or 
c 


orporation, or real estate bonds, there 
are in each case certain factors of safety which 
must be sought and found if you are to have 
a satisfactory investment. 


Caldwell €? Company, through unparal- 

leled experience in the field of southern 
finance, through direct contact and associa- 
tion with acknowledged leaders in financial 
centers and through ample financial and human 
resources of organization, can offer to banks, 
institutions and individual investors a com- 
prehensive investment service embracing all 
varieties of sound southern investments, 
diversified as to type, maturity and income 
return. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely superior features 
of safety combined with liberal interest rates 
made possible by the normally strong demand 
for money to finance the steady growth of 
prosperous Southern Cities. Let us send 
facts and figures. 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


680 Union Street 
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Louisville Washington 
Birmingham 
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Sent for three months, without charge. 
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stantly expanding also, the greatest in- 
creases and the major share of earnings, 
are still found in the production of electric 
power. 

Brooklyn Edison Company supplies 
Brooklyn and the greater part of New 
York City with power and its customer 
list, production and profits have been in- 
creasing steadily. The largest portion of 
its funded debt is composed by the $30,- 
000,000 of series A, general mortgage, 5 
per cent. gold bonds of 1949 on which 
charges are earned four to five times over 
each year. The bonds are one of the 
strongest of public utility issues and ob- 
tainable in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. 

A Chicago Utility 


Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company 
occupies a similar position in the Chicago 
territory, except that most of its earnings 
are derived from sale of gas instead of 
electricity. About $5,000,000 are outstand- 
ing of the first mortgage gold 6s of 1943, 
secured by first lien on the property as 
of 1897. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company is our 
most important utility factor on the 
Pacific Coast and earns its large interest 
charges twice over annually. The first and 
refunding 7’s of 1940 are issued in $500 
and $1,000 denominations and carry the 
highest rate of any of its bonds. It is 
likely that they will be retired before ma- 
turity, therefore, but probably not until 
1930 when the call price drops from 110 
to 105.. Market value is likely to decline 
to this level also and such a movement 
would detract about one per cent. per 
annum from the current yield. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company is 
the strongest of the J. G. White utilities 
and earns its interest charges double. The 
$14,000,000 of gold 6’s, series of 1925, due 
1955, are its largest single indebtedness 
and are available in coupon denominations 
of $100. This issue is well secured, gives 
an attractive yield, and is one of the most 
desirable buys in the group. 

Columbia Gas & Electric 

Columbia Gas & Electric Company is 
unquestionably one of the largest and 
strongest concerns in the domestic public 
utility field. Its funded debt is compara- 
tively small, consisting largely of the 
$8,000,000 of first mortgage gold 5’s which 
are due at par January 1, 1927. The issue 
combines absolute safety with the ad- 
vantages of short-term notes and the yield 
of 5 per cent. to maturity makes it an 
attractive vehicle for keeping semi-specula- 
tive funds intact for the remainder of the 
current year. 

Standard Gas & Electric Company is an- 
other of our largest power utility holding 
concerns and its funded debt is likewise 
comparatively small... There are about 
$15,000,000 outstanding of the 6 per cent. 
gold notes due October 1, 1935, and avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000, $500, $100 
and $50. 

United Light & Power Company is one 
of the newer corporations in the field and 
its bonds have a slightly speculative flavor 
but are suitable as a business man’s invest- 
ment. There are $6,000,000 of 6% per 
cent. debenture bonds outstanding in cou- 
pon denominations as low as $100. They 
offer a very attractive yield, both currently 
sind to maturity. 

Lehigh Power Securities Corporation has 
recently put out a new bond issue of $25,- 
000,000 of series A, 6 per cent. gold de- 
bentures, due in 2026. Proceeds are to 
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Rogers Dam, Muskegon River 





140,000 Volt Steel Tower 
Transmission Lines 


Commonwealth Power Corporation 


controlling utility properties operating in 
MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO AND TENNESSEE 
serving 431 cities and towns with a population estimated in excess of 1,900,000 


a operated properties form one of the largest groups of utilities in the United 
States, engaged principally in the production and sale of electricity for light and 
power, and gas as fuel. Some of the largest cities served are—Grand Rapids, Jackson, 
Lansing, Flint, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Pontiac, Battle Creek, Bay City and Saginaw, 
Michigan ; Springfield, Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; Peoria and Springfield, Illinois, and 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


ELECTRIC GAS 
2,848 Miles of Transmission Lines eS e “ Gas Mains 
22,575 Miles of Distribution Lines , as Customers 
395,977 Electric Customers a Cu. Ft. Daily Manufactur- 
: ’ g Capacity 
765,600 H. P. Generating Capacity 18,443,000 Cu. Ft. Storage Capacity 





Record of Growth 
Gross Electric Sales Electric Gas Sales Gas 
x. W. 


Year Earnings* in Customers® in Cultic Feet Customers 
1926** $45,146,803 1,327,610,998 395,977 5,404,990,200 158,477 
1925 44,174,864 1,277,370,522 391,960 5,310,973,900 158,745 
1924 39,314,810 1,005,855,275 354,613 4,337,707,400 143,016 
1923 37,442,596 979,681,098 317,116 4,249,271,600 119,103 
1922 32,144,695 750,346,913 264,027 3,807,422,300 111,513 
1921 30,654,543 673,736,344 235,934 3,549,697,100 105,365 


*These figures are prepared on basis of giving effect for the full period to the acqui- 
sition of the Tennessee Electric Power Company under Plan which became effective 
in July, 1925. 

**Twelve months ended February 28, 1926. 











Over two-thirds of the gross revenue of the properties is contributed by the Electric 
Department. The interesting fact about this phase of the business is the evenly bal- 
anced character of service rendered. About one-half is utilized for lighting, being di- 
vided almost equally between residence and commercial lighting, and the other half is 
taken principally by industrial power customers, a small part being delivered to other 
public utilities. 


There are more than 55,000 shareholders of Commonwealth Power Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies 


Hodenpy] Hardy Securities Corporation 


14 Wall Street, New York 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 






A pamphlet describing the business and securities of this 
company will be gladly sent on request 
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A remarkable 


record 


for being 
RIGHT ! 








E PRESENT MARKET promises 
profits—for investors who choose 
the right securities. 


Let us send you a list of these secur- 
ities, together with interesting infor- 
mation about the Business Conditions 
Service. Authoritative,timely,exclusive, 
it has had aremarkable record for being 
right; the men who have been guided 
by it have not only made money—they 
have made a good deal of money. 


For years this Service has been pri- 
vately published. Now it is being made 
available to business and professional 
men generally. 


The coming months will afford 
money-making opportunities for those 
who are right. One single operation in 
the market at the right time will pay 
the small subscription fee many times 
over. Similarly, one wrong decision 
means a terrific penalty for not acting 


now, 


The coupon will bring you all the 
facts, to > as with a free sample bul- 
letin the list of securities to buy 
for a profit. No salesman will call on 
you; there’s no cost, no obligation. Just 
write your name in the space below. 
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Bureau of Business Conditions 


A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


I 

4 

4 

i . 

1 336 Astor Place, New York City 

I Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
I rent bulletin, together with information about 
1 the Business Conditions Service. Also the list of 
4 securities to buy now. 

I 

1 

4 
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be used for retiring certain other bonds, 
for acquisition of additional properties and 
for general corporate purposes. They are 
not a strictly seasoned investment issue but 
offer a good yield and appear to be reason- 
ably well protected. 


Pittsburgh District 


Philadelphia Company is a holding utility 
operating chiefly in the Pittsburgh district. 
It is in process of being acquired by the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company which 
will take over the bonded debt. There are 
over $20,000,000 of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany first refunding and collateral trust 
gold 6’s, series A, outstanding, due 1944, 
and available as low as $100 denominations. 
The issue is exceptionally well secured. 
After February 1, 1927, the call price drops 
from 105 to 103%, but even with this 
consideration, the yield is still attractive. 


A Utah Company 


Utah Power & Light Company is con- 
trolled by Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration and its largest single bond issue 
is the $25,000,000 of first mortgage 5’s of 
1944, which enjoy a favorable investment 
rating. The company is a middle-western 
utility and has shown good progress in re- 
cent years, earning its fixed charges about 
2% times over. ‘The bonds are well se- 
cured by mortgages and liens, are avail- 
able in denominations of $1,000 only, and 
callable at 105. 





Why Confidence Is 
Returning 


(Continued from page 7) 


equalled all the much-discussed out- 
standing installment obligations. He con- 
cludes: “All these elements would seem 
to bear out the general impression that 
the outlook for distribution activity is 
reassuring.” 


No Inflation 


The downward trend in prices—in the 
cost of living—continues. The current 
level is below the average in 1923 and in 
1925 and is only a fraction above the 
1924 average. Lower prices rarely are 
welcomed, yet from the broader and 
longer point of view, this movement is 
reassuring rather than alarming. 


The Import Balance 


The United States imported $125,000,- 
000 more than it exported during the 
first quarter of this year. Were we mov- 
ing towards inflation rather than defla- 
tion, foreign countries would find it 
easier to sell more here. Europe, indeed, 
would rejoice over risipg costs and ris- 
ing prices in this country, for thus would 
our ability to compete in world markets 
be weakened. And as Europe progresses 
towards normal, she will intensify her 
efforts to outmatch us in foreign fields. 

Our downward price movement could 
be carried too far, of course. But it is 
significant, in this connection, that the 
number of increased, extra, initial and 
other cheering dividend payments this 
year have exceeded anything ever before 
enjoyed. 


Is not returning confidence logical? 
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God-Made the Mountai 
Pat sand 


God made the mountains and the 
wrountains have made Johnson City. 
Situated 1,700 feet above sealevel, 
the Southern latitude, coupled with 
the altitude, creates an ideal year- 
around climate. Pure water, brac- 
ing mountain air and a clean, mod- 
ern town make Johnson City a good 
place to live. 

In the surrounding mountains are 
stored 70 per cent of the minerals 
listed by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. From these mountains, 
coursing past Johnson City, come 
rivers that fall hundreds of feet in a 
few miles. These river bottoms have 
a soil of great fertility. Johnson 
City is in the very center of a vast 
reservoir of natural resources, 
productivity and wealth, and has 
three railroad systems to bring in 
the raw materials and to distribute 
its finished products. 





Johnson City heads up a _ hydro- 
electric power zone with a potential- 
ity of 4,000,000 horsepower. This 
country, one of the fountain heads of 
American independence, contains a 
population of self-reliant, indepen- 
dent mountain folk, of pure Anglo- 
Saxon strain, who make the very best 
of skilled labor. Johnson City, al- 
ready a phenomenon of rapid growth, 
seems destined to become the capital 
of America’s greatest industrial zone 
—"The American Ruhr’—to quote 
from a recent power analysis in the 
New York Times. 

The American Bemberg Company, 
Rayon manufacturers, are building on 
a site near Johnson City, the first 
unit of a $10,000,000 plant that will 
employ, when completed, 25,000 hands. 

If interested in the many opportu- 
pon of this fast-growing section, 
write 


JehnsonGity 


Johnson City ~ Tenn. 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed 


to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
327 So. LaSalle St. 100 Broadway 


THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THIS CORPORATION 
IS WIDELY DISTRIBUTED AMONG 


THIRTY-NINE STATES 


Through its various subsidaries the 
Company renders a distinctive pub- 
lic utility service in the distribution 
of electricity, gas and water and the 
furnishing of transportation. 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


“WE PROSPER AS WE SERVE” 
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1926 Analysis 





General Railway Signal Co. 


Manufactures and installs block signal systems 
for steam and electric railways; also train control 
, and train stop apparatus of various descriptions. 


Net Profits after Federal Taxes for years ended 
December 31 are reported as follows: 


rere $ 815,607 
a 1,789,770 


Present business is reported to be the largest in 
the Company’s history. 


Our 1926 analysis F.N.-252 is now ready 
for distribution. 


Merrill, Lynch & Company 


120 Broadway 11 East 43rd St. 
New York 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 


Members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland Stock Exchanges 





























The recapitalization of THE SERV-EL CORPORATION (of 
Virginia) under its Plan and Agreement of Recapitalization 
dated March 10, 1926, has been consummated. —THE SERVEL 
CORPORATION (of Delaware) has succeeded to the proper- 
ties and business of said Virginia corporation as contemplated 
by the Plan. 


The Servel Corporation 


(OF DELAWARE) 


NEW ‘STOCK 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Further Information en Request 


Peter P. McDermott & Co. 


Members New York Curb Market 
7 Wall Street Tel. Whitehall 2890* New York 
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pedis Investment Trust 
Organization and Management 
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By Le.anp Rex Rosinson 
Trustee and Vice-President 


International Securities Trust of America 


VERY banker, investor, and financial administrator, 

every one interested in investment trusts, can profitably 

use this book. Gives the first full description of a rapidly grow- 

ing type of institution—one of the significant developments in 
present-day finance. 


Explains the legal status of investment trusts; their erganiza- 
tion; how they are financed; the management of their port- 
folios; their earnings and dividends; their accounting problems; 
and the advantage they offer. 


Describes specific investment trusts and kindred companies ot 
Great Britain, the Continent, and the United States. Brings 
out points of difference between types of eompany, and the 
tice followed in different countries. With an introduction 
Pau! D. Cravath. . 448 pages. $6.00. 


Send for copy on Five Days’ Examination 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Old and New Con- 
trol of Power Use 
By B. L. Worden 


President, The Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co. 


ho THE operation 
of the first plant 
which I helped to 
construct, we used a 
long rope drive to 
transmit power from 
the power house to 
the main shop. We 
also installed travel- 
ing cranes operated 
by compressed air. 
We used electric lights and had a gen- 
erator in the power house to produce 
current for them. Electric motors had 
not reached the stage of dependability 
sufficient to warrant us in trying to 
dispense with line-shafts and belt drives. 

The second plant was based on the 
use of electric power. Feeders distrib- 
uted power to various centers and 
motors made it available, a group of 
machines were connected to short line- 
shafts, and belt drives accomplished the 
final application. About all the control 
we had of the electric current was a 
voltage regulator in the power house 
and starting boxes at the motors. We 
used electric traveling cranes. We ex- 
perienced numerous delays and inter- 
ruptions of the power service and it 
took quite a while to get going again 
after such interruptions. 

Then, the proper application and con- 
trol of power circuits was not under- 
stood nor were controlling mechanisms 
developed in the way they are to-day. 
It is not now a question between the 
use of electric power and some other 
method, but merely a question of the 
proper application and control of elec- 
tric power to produce the most efficient 
and economical results. In the old days 
line-shafts ran continuously and ma- 
chines were thrown in and out by means 
of loose pulleys. The amount of power 
consumed in driving the shafting, etc., 
was a considerable proportion of the 
total required. 

Now, the power furnished by the 
power company, from whom it is pur- 
chased, is delivered to the motor with 
very little loss. To-day’s economies are 
effected by the proper control of the 
current consumed by the motor, the 
regulation of speed and idle time, and 
efficient and convenient control of the 
speed of the machinery which it drives. 

Electric motors are to a large extent 
standardized. Control mechanisms must 
be designed with a view to the service 
to be performed or there is waste of 
current and efficiency in the machines 
they control. The opportunity for en- 
gineers and production managers to 
effect reductions in cost of their product 
and increase amount of their production 
is a question of reduction of man power, 
through the employment of convenient 
control of the operation of the equip- 
ment they use, and the economical and 
efficient use of electric power necessary 
to drive the machinery and convey the 
product through the plant. 

By careful attention to the matter of 
control of the amount of current con- 
sumed and its accurate and scientific 
application to the work to be done, we 
can hope to meet present day compe- 
tition. 
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ARE service is performed when 

somebody succeeds in presenting 
one thousand facts with such a fine sense 
for their due order and relative values 
that nobody is confused and everybody 
is enabled to think more clearly on the 
subject concerned than he did before. 

A piece of work of this exceptional 
merit has now been done for all who 
may contemplate to invest in the se- 
curities of the electric public utilities. 
It is an illustrated manual entitled “Elec- 
tricity” by Hale, Waters & Company of 
Boston. 

This book is special advertising, of 
course, but nothing in it is twisted to 
warp the reader’s judgment, either by 
over-statement or by omission of es- 
sentials. It simply helps in forming an 
opinion, and it is here mentioned as a 
“manual” because it seems a good book 
to consult every now and then after- 
wards as well as to read once. 

A little of the impressive quality in this 
work may be realized by a few quota- 
tions. Here are some, which are picked 
out almost at random: 

Labor Costs Favorable 


“Unlike the railroads, whose earnings 
are seriously impaired by rising labor 
costs, the electrical industry is virtually 
independent of labor. With yearly gross 


public utilities operate under state or 
municipal franchises, and are protected 
from competition by the Public Service 
Commissions.” 

“Bad debts, too, which have wrecked 
many a business during times of money 
stringency, are negligible in the public 
utility field. Bills for electric current 
are paid monthly, or the service is cut 
off. So necessary is electricity that 
only an insignificant number of bills ever 
remain unpaid.” 

Extending Home Service 


“Out of the total of 17,937,160 power 
and light company customers on January 
1, 1926, by far the largest number, or 
14,532,930, were domestic lighting cus- 
tomers.” 

“There is still great opportunity for ex- 
pansion in this market. In urban dis- 
tricts alone, where electrification has 
been most complete, it has been esti- 
mated that there are still 2,600,000 fam- 
ilies without electricity. There is also a 
vast undeveloped rural market.” 

“The most important expansion of 
sales of electricity in the future should 
come from increasing the amount of cur- 
rent used in each home. Power and 
light companies are actively working to- 
ward this end, and are every year mak- 
ing great forward steps.” 





MACHINERY 


TEXTILES 


LEATHER YA | 404,164,000 Kw. hr. 
RAILROAD SHOPS 592,390,000 Kw. hr. 
RUBBER 872,074,000 Kw. hr. 
LUMBER Yi. ___\ \,357,710,000 Kw.hr. 
METALS YLA..____}\,506,129,000 Kwhr. 
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Chart of electric current employed in various industries—excepting the steel 
industry, all lines buy more power in this form than they produce from their 
own steam plants. 


revenues of $5,986,492,120, the railroads 
pay out for wages $2,867,564,802, or 47.9% 
of gross income. The average electric 
power and light company, however, pays 
only about 8% of gross revenue for 
wages. This advantage of the electrical 
industry is being strengthened by the 
steady tendency toward greater output 
and relatively fewer employes. While 
the energy output of electric power and 
light stations has sextupled since 1910, 
number of employes has only tripled.” 
Competition and Bad Debts 

“The public uility is practically free 
from competition, serious hazard in 
every strictly commercial industry. The 


“During the six years from 1920 to 1925 
inclusive, 168 electric companies increased 
their appliance sales from $8,768,690.50 in 
1920 to $23,577,422.20 in 1925. That is, 
the merchandising business of these com- 
panies was more than tripled during the 
period. At the same time these same 
companies’ residential customers in- 
creased from 2,567,279 on January 1, 1921, 
to 4,888,564 on January 1, 1926. Thus, in 
the six-year period the sale of electrical 
appliances by these power and light com- 
panies to their customers increased from 
$3.42 to $4.82 per customer, or 41%.” 


“The present sales of appliances by all 
classes of dealers are now $12.82 per 











Chicago’s 
Suburbs 


are growing three times as 
fast as those of any other large 
metropolis ... the rapid de- 
velopment of the area sur- 
rounding Chicago and served 
by this Company is largely 
responsible for the increased 
earnings of the Company and 
the attractiveness ofits issues. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or E ici 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Buy “Shares in America” 


$80 


(or multiples thereof) 











will purchase participating 
ownership in twenty-four 
seasoned and dividend- 
paying railroads, public 
utilities, industrials and 
Standard Oils, including 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-15 





100 BROADWAY 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 























Rima 
Steel 
Corporation 


First Mortgage 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds due 1955 


The following bonds have been 
drawn at 100 and accrued inter- 
est for payment August 1, 1926: 


M-296; M-1180; 
M-1325; M-1598; 
M-1862. 


Bonds previously drawn for 


payment August 1, 1926: 
M-548; M-2934; 
M-2070; M-2332; 

D-36; D-85. 


Additional drawings July 1st. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
20 Exchange Place New York 











residential customer, or about half the 
annual electrical bill of between $25 and 


$26. And these sales should expand 
largely during the next few years.” 

“The sales of refrigerators are grow- 
ing so rapidly that it has been estimated 
that in five years 5,000,000 machines will 
be in use, consuming current to the value 
of $150,000,000 a year.” 

“Electric stoves, because of their 
greater convenience and the fact that 
they can be used where gas is not avail- 
able, are being adopted on a constantly 
increasing scale. The newer types of 
stoves, with fireless cooking attachment, 
operate with really remarkable economy, 
and are doing much to popularize elec- 
tric cooking.” 


New Appliances 


“When electric appliances have the 
general distribution that power and light 
companies expect, sales of current should 
be increased tremendously. The re- 
frigerator will add $20 to $30 yearly 
from homes now returning only $25 a 
year. The electric stove will add nearly 
$50.” 

The accompanying chart shows the 
field for industrial expansion. On this 
part of the subject the book says, among 
other things: 

“The industrial load, now equal to 
about a third of the lighting load, is be- 
ing rapidly increased in many ways. The 
35% of industrial plants now using other 
forms of power are rapidly being elec- 
trified. Already, the kinds of business 
using electricity are as diverse as in- 
dustry itself, and include mills and fac- 
tories, railroad repair shops, water 
works, ice and cold storage companies, 
mines, quarries, and logging operations, 
hotels, and shops of all kinds. 


Industrial Uses 


Electric heating and electro-chemical 
manufacturers further engage the read- 
er’s attention entertainingly. The mod- 
ern movement for better lighting every- 
where, including streets and roads, and 
the large demands which will eventually 
be made for electrified railways, are ex- 
plained, as well as the benefits from 
cordial public relations—mainly due to 
dependable service and customer owner- 
ship—are discussed. The gradual lower- 
ing of production costs and the real 
functions and effects of superpower con- 
nections supply the final links in a strong 
chain of reasoning in favor of power 
and light company securities for con- 
servative investors. Then at the end 
there is a summary that puts it ail 
in a nutshell. 





ARE OIL STOCKS 
A BUY? 


Industrial stocks are far below their 1925 
highs. Yet, oils are less than 10% below 
the high levels of a year ago. 

Domestic consumption is the largest in 
years. _ Forei, consumption is increas- 
ing. Does this situation warrant the 
purchase of oils immediately, for substan- 
tial profits? 

Specific recommendations are given in an 
analysis just prepared for our clients. A 
few copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FX-15 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Mass. 
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ENDERSON 
ELM4CO. 


INC. 








MEMBERS 


Rubber Exchange of New York 
Rubber Exchange Clearing House 


44 Beaver St. New York 


Phone: Bowling Green 6200 


Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


“The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond”’ 























This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indi- 
cates why our eight per 
cent guaranteed bonds are 
conservative investments. 
Our methods fully protect 
our bond issues during 
any real estate adjust- 
ment. Interest payable in 
New York. Titles guar- 
anteed by New York Title 
and Mortgage Company. 
Ask for Booklet F. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida . 
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ne North American System 
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FURNISHING POWER, LIGHT and OTHER UTILITY SERVICES 
in: CLEVELAND, and northeastern Ohio; ST. LOUIS, and the 
central Mississippi Valley; MILWAUKEE and eastern Wisconsin; 

SAN FRANCISCO, and central California. 
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++ +++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


.--Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 




















33 Years of More Than Average | 





Yield Without Worry | 


Share Profits with 
Bond Security 


Secure your just share of the 
profits in addition to regular 
7% bond interest. Enjoy the 
feeling of security which goes 
with possession of sound 
bonds, and get something besides. 
BUY 


Prorir SHARING Bons 


The most scientific bond ever 

issued with a long record of 

liberal returns. Ask for details. 

No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


| Clarence Hodson & Co 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 














1+* Broadway New York 
rr Send me Circular BB-274 
Deion atcha Uaneosseedacée' dams 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIO 


American Beet Sugar Co.—New fac- 
tory at East Grand Forks, Minn., will be 
completed in Fall. 

American Locomotive Co.—Proxies re- 
ceived from stockholders of American 
Locomotive and Railway Steel Spring 
companies assure approval of merger. 

American Super-Power Corp.—Applied 
to New York State Water Power Com- 
mission for power licenses covering two 
development projects, at Niagara Falls 
and on the St. Lawrence River at Long 
Sault Rapids. 

Armour & Co. (illinois)—Business 
profits in this country and in South 
America reported somewhat disappoint- 
ing. 

Associated Oil Co.—Obtained control 
of Mecca and Junction Oil companies in 
Kern River field, each with production 
of about 3,000 barrels daily. Also ac- 
quired interest in Westland Oil Co., 
which holds oil and gas permits on Cane 
Creek and Shafer Creek domes in south- 
eastern Utah. 

Atlantic, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry.— 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad asked per- 
mission of I. C, C. to acquire control of 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Ry. (suc- 
cessor to A., B. & A. Ry.) through pur- 
chase of 150,000 shares of no par stock. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R.—Declared 
extra dividend of $1.50 and regular semi- 
annual dividend of $3.50 on common, pay- 
able July 10 to holders of record June 
15. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Negotiating 
with Central Railroad of New Jersey 
for use of Jersey City terminals after 
Sept. 1, 1926, when B. & O. will cease 
running trains into Pennsylvania Station 
in New York. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating be- 
tween 85 per cent. and 90 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with about 83 per 
cent. in January and 77 per cent. aver- 
age in final quarter of 1925. 

California Packing Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $2, payable June 
15. On March 15 quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 and 50 cents extra were paid. 

Central Leather Co.—President Brown 
announced that plan for recapitalization 
is being prepared by experts identified 
with a recent successful railroad re- 
organization. Said it was too early to 
discuss details, but intimated there would 
be no common stock assessment. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Authorized 
by Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire control of Pond Fork & Bald 
Knob Railroad, a 13-mile line in West 
Virginia. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Ad- 
vanced quarterly dividend from 65 cents 
to $1.25 on the common. Stockholders 
approved increase in authorized common 
from 1,500,000 shares (all oytstanding) 
to 2,000,000 shares of no par value. 

De Forest Radio Corp.—Application 
for receiver was filed in United States 
District Court at Wilmington, Del. 
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Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Closed Cana- 
dian plant as result of new tariff ar- 
rangement. May find it more economical 
to operate only in U. S. Retail sales of 
trucks by Graham Bros., a subsidary, 
from Jan. 2 to Apr. 3, were 6,085 units, 
against 3,381 cars in same period of 
1925. Exercised option on remaining 49 
per cent. of common stock of Graham 
Brothers, thus acquiring complete own- 
ership. 


Dollar Steamship Line—U. S. Senate 
adopted resolution calling for rejection 
by Shipping Board of bid of R. Stanley 
Dollar for purchase of Admiral-Oriental 
Mail Steamship Line. 


duPont (E. I.) deNemours Powder 
Co.—Shareholders will vote on dissolu- 
tion. Called for payment June 1, 1926, 
at 110 and interest, entire issue of 30- 
year 4% per cent. bonds, due June 1, 
1936. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Factory sales 
of Star cars in first quarter of 1926, 31,- 
695; year ago, 20,197. 


Electric Refrigeration Corp.—Declared 
initial quarterly cash dividend of 50 cents 
and a stock dividend of 1% per cent., 
payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 19, 1926. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Publix 
Theatres, Inc., a subsidary, acquired for 
about $2,500,000 22 of largest theatres 
in Iowa and Nebraska. 


Fisk Rubber Co.—Declared initial div- 
idend of $1.75 on first preferred convert- 
ible stock and $1.75 on first preferred. 


Ford Motor Co.—German plant, locat- 
ed at Plotzensee, near Berlin, started 
operations. Plans call for production of 
700 cars in first month. Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has cut prices $45 a car. 
Plant will continue operations, despite 
lower tariff. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
March were 106,050 cars against 70,594 
cars a year ago, a gain of 50 per cent. 
and a new high monthly record. Cadillac 
division increased production schedule for 
fourth time since introduction of new 
car in July, 1925. Chevrolet division 
added 1,619 direct and associate dealers 
to selling force during past seven 
months, making total of 7,500 dealers. New 
Canadian tariff, according to President 
simply means transfer of operations 
from one side of border to the other. 
Reported to have bought 160-acre farm 
southeast of Pontiac, Mich., for new 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing 
Co. center. 


General Petroleum Corp.—Preferred 
stock will be called at par and accrued 


dividends in connection with merger 
with Standard Oil Co. of New York. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on reduction in authorized pre- 
ferred from $42,472,000 to $41,284,000. 


India Tire & Rubber Co.—Offered 
$400,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
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A 32 page pamphlet which public utilities should 
place in the hands of building owners, architects 


and engineers, real estate operators, as well as every 


large user of purchased steam and electricity 


Photos and illustra- 
tions of basements, 
formerly used for 
power machinery, re- 
modelled and rented 
for business pur- 
poses, such as: 
Restaurants 
Printing Plants 
Offices 


Shoe Stores 
Electro-typing 
Barber Shops 
Shipping Rooms 
Hotel Kitchens 


Area and Value of 
space saved in new 
buildings by omit- 
ting boilers and 
power plants 


Saving in cost of 
Building Construc- 
tion by omitting boil- 
ers and power gen- 
erating machinery 


Cost of boilers and 


power plants install- 
ed in large buildings 


The R. 


Bolton Building 


Price $1.00 
Per Single Copy 
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Potting Basements 


to Work 








James A. McHollan 
Vice President 


Engineers 


New York City 


Tabulations of elec- 
tricity and steam 
used per year in: 


Office Buildings 
Hotels 
Department Stores 
Loft Buildings 


Apartments 


Clubs 
Churches 


Operating data from 
existing buildings 
showing the value 
and economy of pur- 
chased steam and 
purchased electricity 
as compared with pri- 
vate plant operation 


Comparative operat- 
ing costs 
Central Station 
vs 
Private Plant 


Space saved by omit- 
ting smokestacks and 
purchasing steam in 
large buildings 


P. Bolton Company 


116 East 19th Street 


Quantity Prices 
on Request 


mY 
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KANE BROOKS & CO. 
New York 
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stock ($100 par) at $98 and accrued div- 
idends. 

Intercontiaental Rubber Co.—Declared 
initial dividend of $1, payable May 15 
to holders of record April 30. 

Jewel Tea Co.—Declared dividend of 
$2.25 on account of accumulations and 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
the preferred, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 17. 

Long Island R. R.—Plans expenditure 
of about $11,000,000 on improvements 
this Summer. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Declared div- 
idends of 1 per cent. each on common 
and class “B” common, payable in com- 
mon and class “B” common stock, re- 
spectively, on June 1 to holders of rec- 
ord May 10. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Holders of 
all classes of stock have right to sub- 
scribe for additional common stock of 
no par value at $100 a share, to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent. of present holdings. 
Rights expire June 10, 1926. 

National Biscuit Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of $1 on the common, 
thereby increasing annual rate from $3 
to $4. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Sharehold- 
ers will vote on proposal to retire 1,300 
shares of preferred stock, bringing total 
outstanding to $6,924,700. 

New York Air Brake Co.—Stockhold- 
ers approved calling in of “A” stock 
and issuance of- 100,000 shares of addi- 
tional common stock, making total capi- 
talization 300,000 shares. The “A” stock 
is callable July 1, 1926, at $60 a share. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—New England Transportation Co. 
inaugurated motor coach service between 
Hartford and Springfield. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Before joint 
congressional committee investigating 
the Northern Pacific land grant, S. B. 
McGowan, of Forest Service, and other 
witnesses, testified that 2,500,000 acres 
within national forest and 1,400,000 acres 
in state of Washington should be for- 
feited by railroads for alleged failure 
to carry out contracts with the Govern- 
ment. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Improvement pro- 
gram for Charles Boldt plant at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., includes $600,000 to be 
spent at once and $500,000 when a new 
plot of ground is acquired. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Applica- 
tion to issue $5,000,000 preferred stock 
was approved by California Railroad 
Commission. Started work on new $10,- 
000,000 Mokelumne River project. 

Pan American Western Petroleum 
Co.—Production in 1925, not including 
oil taken from the Naval Oil Reserve, 
was 6,013,550 barrels, compared with 
7,172,074 in 1924. 


Pennsylvania R. R.—Placed contracts 
for 2,000 automobile cars and 234 pas- 
senger cars, valued at $9,000,000. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.— Sales 
in march established new high record, 
running 30 per cent. ahead of March, 1925. 
Shipments in first quarter of 1926 were 
approximately 30 per cent. ahead of cor- 
responding period of 1925. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
from Pennsylvania R. R. for 400 auto- 
mobile cars and 35 coaches, and from 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. for 100 caboose 
underframes. 
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"VACATION this summer ? 


Some of the 
many features 
Hollywood offers 
An Ocean Cruise 


Residence in a beautiful 


modern hotel 
» » » 
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Via New York and Luxurious 
Clyde Line S. S. Seminole, or 
by Pullman direct 


There is a glamorous spot, a new spot you’ve never seen... 
Beautiful—tropical—alluring—with old delights and new 
delights awaiting you... The spot is Hollywood ... where it 
costs you no more to spend the happiest Vacation of your 
life than to “Vacation” in the North. 


Finest meals Before you make any summer vacation plans learn about the 
Golf wonderful pleasures and many new experiences offered by the Hollywood 
Tennis Vacation Tours. To take these tours is like going abroad. You can take a 
Canceis two-thousand mile ocean cruise on a magnificent and luxuriously fitted 
Dancing liner, or go by boat one way and return by train, or go by train both ways. 
ae KC" _ Hollywood—tropical, colorful Hollywood—you will love it. 
Sight-seeing Rivalling the “mood” of a South Seas’ Isle, it is incomparable, because 
Amusements 


Fishing for big game 
of the sea—tarpon 









— 


its beautiful hotels, country club and bathing casino have all the advan- 


tages of modern construction and conveniences. And it is right on the 


Atlantic Ocean. Its broad golden beach is washed by the foaming surf of 
the Atlantic. Everyday is a day in June. Summer or Winter it’s all the 


same—an average temperature of 80.8 degrees. For play, for romance, for 
complete relaxation—it is ideal. 


Old delights vie with new delights for your favor in Hollywood. 
Golf, tennis, riding, bathing, surf sports, motoring, dancing, moonlight 
bathing, fishing for the famous tarpon and sail fish. But these are not all. 
Write, today, for every detail. Clip and mail the coupon below. You will 
be amazed when you learn that you can take a Hollywood Vacation Tour 
for no more than you would spend at home. Mail the coupon, today. 


Me witho 
u wie 
wwaed Summer Vaigation 
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HOLLYWOOD 


rLOR | DA SEASIDE CITY 


For The Happiest Vacation Of Your Life 
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One Reason for 
North Georgia’ Industrial Growth 
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Sulphur 
Bauxite 


a 100 NDUSTRIAL AMERICA is showing a marked 
iets oc 100 interest in North Georgia. The more careful 
as 100 the analysis of that section the stronger the be- 
Phosphate Rock 90 lief that it offers unequaled opportunity for the 
—— 90 manufacture of many things. 

Graphite eerensesnsnsnsorncnansncntnnnsesecensees 60 For there you have hydro-electric power at low 
I ithe nseaineennienssasebvtene sense 57 rates and in unfailing supply; competent, satisfied 
|p SE Ae eR 50 Anglo-Saxon labor; rapid and efficient transporta- 
eh EET CRT ees 50 tion facilities and freedom from the extremes of 
RI AR Sie ciminchamcsiina 48 heat or cold that curtail production. 
ae ee ee ee 45 

eT as 40 Consider these facts. Then study the accompany- 
Mineral Products .........._.... 33 ing table. It is from the United States Census, and 
Vegetables 90 shows the percentages of the total production of 
U. S. Crop Values ................. 42 the materials listed that are produced in North 


Ee 


Georgia or within reasonable hauling distance. 


Sugar Cane 
Peanuts 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE SERVE 


) Wn” 
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Public Service Corp. of New Jersey— 
Public Service Transportation Co. a 
subsidiary, purchased Arrow Bus Co., 
which operates three lines from Pater- 
son. Purchase includes 50 busses and 
42 operating permits. 

Pullman Co.—Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee opened hearings on 
bill to abolish Pullman surcharges. 
Measure, it is said, has little prospect 
of passage at this session. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—President 
Winchell reports that “Last year was 
one of steady progress both in the devel- 
opment and improvement of the machine 
(Remington noiseless typewriter), and in 
volume of sales. Since the demand in 
the United States has been in excess of 
the output, it was not considered ex- 
pedient to place the new model on the 
foreign market until the close of the 
year.” 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Minority 
stockholders are reported to be organ- 
izing for purpose of seeking favorable 
terms in pending consolidation with 
Kansas City Southern and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. 

Serv-el Corp.—Adopted plan of re- 
capitalization. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—No. 
25 Hartley, the big Garber pool well 
which came in for 28,000 barrels in 
March, is makirig approximately 6,000 
barrels of oil and 7,000 barrels of water 
daily. 

Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska—Stock- 
holders ratified change in par value of 
capital stock from $100 to $25. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—Stockhold- 
ers will vote on increasing stock from 
$375,000,000 to $437,500,000, to provide ad- 
ditional stock to exchange for General 
Petroleum Common. Is changing fuel 
at some of refineries from oil to coal 
because of increase in value of fuel oil. 

Stutz Motor Car Co.—Unfilled orders 
at end of March were 2,414 cars for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Submarine Boat Corp.—Shareholders 
voted to change name to Transmarine 
& Terminal Co., Inc., and to reduce 
authorized shares from 800,000 to 200,- 
000 and the issued shares from 766,920 to 
191,730, by exchanging shares four for 
one. 

Thermiodyne Radio Corp.—Petition in 
bankruptcy was filed in the Federal 
Court, New York. 

Union Oil Co. of California—Oil lost 
by fire at tank farm near San Louis 
Obispo, Cal., was protected by insurance 
policies aggregating $7,000,000, sufficient, 
it is said, to cover the loss. 

United States Steel Corp.—Directors 
voted quarterly dividend of $1.75 instead 
of previous $1.25 plus 50 cents extra on 
the common stock. 

Yellow Taxi Corp. (New York)— 
Schulte interests acquired “a substantial 
though not a controlling interest.” 

Western Electric Co—Reports sales 
of $57,893,000 for quarter ended March, 
compared with $57,338,000 in 1925. Or- 
ders on hand March 31 amounted to 
$93,983,000, compared with $87,079,000 in 
1925. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—H. T. Par- 
son president, is quoted as saying “I 
think it most unlikely that directors will 
vote any further increase (in the div- 
idend) in the immediate future.” 









@ 

Indiana’s COAL MINES AND QUAR- 
ries, busy manufacturing centers and 
productive agriculture testify to the di- 
versity and prosperity of a progressive 
population. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY INDIANA 
communities, distributed over a large 


part of the state’s area and varied in 
their industrial characteristics, are 
served by the Interstate Public Service 
Company, subsidiary of the Middle West 
Utilities Company. Efficiently intercon- 
nected transmission lines and strategi- 
cally located sources of power have been 
combined to produce a reliable and eco- 
nomical service. 


INDIANA IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company operate, 
serving directly a total of 1,505 com- 
munities. 


‘MIDDLE “WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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For Those 
Who Cannot 
Afford To Lose 


PECULATION is only 
for those wealthy enough 
to face loss with a smile; the 
only real investment is that 
in which chance plays no 
part, where with mathemat- 
ical certainty can be com- 
puted the safety of principal, 
a fair, honest interest return 
and a market satisfactory in 
case of need. 
For forty-four years S. W. 
STRAUS & CoO. has been 
dealing in safe invest- 
ments. Never has a client 
of this House waited even 
one day for payment of 
either the principal or in- 
terest due him. Such a rec- 
ord can mean only that 
the securitiessold by S.W. 
STRAUS & CO. are sound 
investments for those who 
cannot afford to lose. 


Today, sound first mortgage 
real estate bonds, secured by 
office buildings, apartments 
and like structures of the 
highest class, inthe principal 
cities of the United States 
| and Canada, can be pur- 





chased to yield as high as 
6.25%. Write for current 
literature on these bonds, 
and ask for 


BOOKLET E-1611 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once as the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


Richens Bonds 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blvd, 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


“4 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 



































Important 
to Bond Salesmen! 


How much would it be worth to you to be 
sure of never losing a sale through lack of 
knowledge of investments or the best way 
in which to present them to your prospects? 


The nearest approach to 100% Sales is ob- 

tained fae who remove that greatest 
cause of lost sales — lack of preparation. 
At the suggestion of a 1 pumber of Invest- 
ment = wey An . Babson has pre- 

tem of Training for 

nereasing th othe Pi Pradectine Pesser of. Security 
Thineyetem is now used success- 

fully by many of the best known Houses. 


A request will bring an Outline of this 
Course and a copy of our leaflet “What 


the Investor likes in a Bond Sal ” 
—gratis, WRITE TODAY! 


Simply Ask for Booklet 1335 


Babson Institute ®*>son Part. 
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C. A. Coffin’s Vision of 
Future of Electricity in 
the Home 


(Continued from page 12) 


consumed in excess of 50,000 tons 
of ice annually at prices ranging from 
$15 to $20 per ton. The growth of the 
business is indicated by the fact that the 
ice harvest in Maine during the winter 
of 1879-80 amounted to 1,300,000 tons, 
and that in 1880 there were 160 icehouses 
along the Hudson River. 

A century ago natural ice was almost 
the only commodity for providing re- 
frigeration, but as time went on it be- 
came increasingly expensive. Hence 
attention was successfully turned to 
providing a method of producing it 
artificially, and to-day artificial ice has 
to a large extent replaced the natural 
product. 


Artificial Ice 


Manufactured ice is purer, has 
a better crystalline structure—which re- 
sults in its melting less rapidly—and is 
more easily handled because of the regu- 
lar shapes into which it can be made, 
than natural ice. Other reasons why the 
artificial supplanted the natural variety 
were the increased cost of labor for 
harvesting the latter, and improved 
utilization and generation of power. La- 
bor was the largest factor in the cost of 
natural ice; it is one-fourth of the cost 
of making artificial ice in a modern 
electrically operated plant. Because of 
the inumerable improvements in elec- 
trical generating apparatus, much less 
coal is required to produce a given 
amount of power and the labor cost is 
reduced by labor saving devices. That 
is why the price of electricity has been 
reduced, while the prices of almost every- 
thing else, including coal and labor, have 
gone up. 


Home Refrigeration 


Electricity took over a most important 
task when it set itself to providing a 
better and cheaper means for manufac- 
turing ice. 

Now it has successfully essayed the 
more difficult work of producing refrig- 
eration in the individual home—the point 
of ultimate consumption. The advan- 
tages of mechanical refrigeration are too 
obvious to require much elaboration, but 
a few of them may be here emphasized. 
One is the elimination of the daily calls 
of the ice man. Of even greater import- 
ance is the fact that electric refrigera- 
tion is characterized by absolute cleanli- 
ness and hence sanitation. It produces, 
not only a low temperature, but an at- 
mosphere that is ideal for the prescrva- 
tion of food. Extensive government ex- 
periments have shown conclusively that 
the atmosphere must be dry and must 
be cold—below 50% Fahrenheit—if food 
is to be kept in perfect condition. 

Of decided advantage is the low cost 
of operating the electric refrigerator for 
the quality of refrigeration obtained. It 
is estimated that six kilowatts of elec- 
trical energy has a refrigerating effect 
equivalent to the melting of approximate- 
ly 100 pounds of ice. With ice at 60 cents 
per hundred pounds, the cost of an equi- 
valent amount of electrical energy at a 
rate of five cents per kilowatt-hour would 
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Stocks 


and 
Business 


Write for our Monthly Letter 
C-5 on conditions. Stocks 
bought and sold on com- 
mission — cash or margin. 


Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 


























Safe securities of Electric States, ond and 
Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies yielding 7% a 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


92 WA dams G., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukes St touls Leutsvilie Indianepotie 
Seema 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock 
eries 
No. 7, $1.75 per share 
Connon & Stock (No-Par Value) 
No. 38, $1.25 per share 


Both dividends are payable May 15, 
Be record at the 





1926, te sh 
close of business April 30, 1926. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jz., 
Vioe-President-Treasurer. 
April 20, 1926. 














BUSINESS MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


A Manufacturing Executive with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in management, marketing and financial 
problems is available for a position. His ex- 
perience has embraced full executive and admin- 
istrative responsibilities — including readjust- 
ments, plant and product improvements and 
other creative-executive duties. He desires a 
position offering opportunity for constructive 
work where his qualifications and previous ex- 
perience will produce results. Additional in- 
formation will be furnished or an interview 


arranged. 
Address BOX 333, FORBES MAGAZINE 
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Reduces Steam Costs 


Combustion Steam Generators 


revolutionize present day steam production methods by 
Air Inlet 










~ combining in a single unit 
yclone . 
Distributer ‘a the following elements: 


ir 
Heater 


Steam Generator 


Burners 


Burners —taees 


— Fuel Burning 
Preheated anim | a. P | Preheated System 


Air Duct : man” Air Outlet 
coos Mca Superheater 
Circulating Fi acu ' 

Air Heater 


Tubes 


Lopulco 
Water-Screen 


y Fuel is burned in pulver- 
ized form under turbulent 
mixing conditions which 
decreases space required to 
complete combustion. 


Settling Chamber | 
Preheated air is employed to speed up the time required 
for ignition and to produce a relatively high heat level. 


The steam generating surface is arranged to secure the 
advantage of heat transfer by radiation from high heat 
level gases. 


Executives and owners of steam power plants should 
investigate this new type of steam generator for it opens 
a new era in steam costs. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 Broad Street, New York 
A Subsidiary of 


International Combustion Engineering Corporation 
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I Gained $7,208 


HAD $25,000 invested at 6% 

which paid me $1,500 in- 
come each year. I put this 
$25,000 into 8% bonds, which 
raised my income to $2,000. 
Instead of spending all of this 
I re-invested my gain of $500. 
In ten short years my $25,000 
had become $32,208, and my 
former bond income of $1,500 
had become $2,570. ...... 
A detailed account of this and 
other examples of 


? 

How You Can Have More Money 
is contained in a new booklet, “2% to 
4% Extra.”’ There are examples to fit 
every purse, the $10-a-month investor, 
and the investor with $1,000, $5,000 or 
more—examples showing what YOU 
MAY GAIN through 8%. 


This institution—founded 1909 — 
operating under Florida banking 
laws—offering 8% First Mortgage 
Bonds—has an unbroken safety rec- 
ord. Mail the coupon for free booklet. 


$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds. 
Partial Payments Arranged. 


Write to, 


Taust CoMPANY 
or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus ‘500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA. 








State 























How to Win 
Financial 
Independence 


Harvey A. Bropcert, the well known 
specialist in bank business building, has 
written the first book on thrift that 
actually sets forth a practical working 
plan. It reduces methods of accom- 
plishment to a set ef 


Ten Simple Rules 


arranged in the order in which to do 
them. The whole discussion of them 
is perfectly clear and understandable. 
This book shows you how to think out 
your problem, how to play your course, 
what to do, what not to do. It sets up 
danger signals; points out what aids 
are at your disposal and tells you how 
to use these aids. No matter how 
much bad luck or good luck you may 
have had in financial matters it will 
pay you to send $1.65 for a postpaid 
copy of “Fi ial Independ 
How to Win It” by Harvey A. 
Blodgett. Published by the tamous 
publishers of Business Books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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be 30 cents. Assuming that the aver- 
age consumption of a domestic refrigera- 
tor is in the neighborhood of 500 kilo- 
watt-hours per year, the cost of opera- 
tion, based on a five-cent rate for cur- 
rent, would total $25. It is true that if 
the electric refrigerator is operated for 
twelve months of the year, and natural 
ice is used only seven or eight months, 
the total bill for the year will be less 
where ice is used than where electricity 
is employed. In terms of actual service 
rendered and value returned, however, 
the electric refrigerator is no more ex- 
pensive, while it is unquestionably su- 
perior in the respects mentioned. 


Distributing the Load 


From the standpoint of the central 
station, the potential load offered by do- 
mestic refrigeration is worthy of exten- 
sive study and intensive cultivation. This 
statement has greater weight when it 
is considered that the capital investment 
in electric light and power companies as 
an average throughout the industry is 
idle more than one-half the time. It is 
obvious that increased use for electricity 
must be sought wihout materially in- 
creasing the central station investment if 
this condition is to be improved. It 
would seem as if the home offers at 
least a partial answer, for domestic serv- 
ice is one of the most stable of demands 
for electric current—one which is almost 
the last to suffer curtailment because 
of industrial depression. 


Average domestic lighting has a load 
factor at the customer’s meter of little 
better than 10 per cent., which may be 
raised to 13 or 14 per cent. by the in- 
troduction of modern lighting standards. 
The addition of an electric range will 
nearly double the present average do- 
mestic consumption and load factor, and 
then, if the electric refrigerator be added, 
the load factor will jump to 30 per cent. 
There is, perhaps, no domestic appli- 
ance which, in annual revenue per kilo- 
watt of demand, approaches the domes- 
tic refrigerating machine. 


Enormous Possibilities 


What, then, is the potential field for 
this appliance, with its extremely favor- 
able characteristics, both from _ the 
standpoint of the home and of the cen- 
tral station? The answer may be had 
in the fact that in the United States to- 
day there are 14,500,000 homes wired 
for electric service, and while the curve 
of new residential customers obtained 
by central stations reached a peak in 
1924, they are still being added at a 
rate of approximately a million a year. 
Should but 10 per cent. of the residence 
customers install domestic electric ref- 
rigerators within the next few years, 
$35,000,000 will be added to central sta- 
tion revenue. 


According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company and made public on March 15 
by Arthur Williams, vice-president of the 
New York Edison Company, the num- 
ber of electric refrigerators used in 
American homes jumped from 3,000 to 
more than 142,000 in the last six years, 
and approximately 75,000 of these were 
sold within the last year. The survey 
further indicates that in 1926 sales will 
approximate 200,000 units. 
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A Limited Number of 


§'2% — 6% 


GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


Guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Yield 6%—614% unguaranteed 
(1) 6% Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage & Leasehold Secured Sink- 
ing Fund Gold Bonds of a com- 
pleted Hotel strategically located 
on Government property. Earn- 
ings estimated at 5%4 times max- 
imum interest requirements. 

(2) 51%4% Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
of a fifteen story mercantile 
building located in the heart of 
New York’s business _ section 
near Fifth Avenue. 


Use the coupon and send for 
full particulars. 


(mem ee ee 


Fred@’k Southack & 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 
Successors, Business Established 
1882 


11 BRoapway New York 
Bowling Green 1410 






Please send me full particulars on: 


Check 
Here 


0 6% Guaranteed First Mortgage & Lease- 
hold Secured Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
— Hotel. 


0 5%% Guaranteed First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds—Mercantile Building. 


Cr | 
ee ee ee ee | 




















—TACKS 


We manufacture map-tack sys- 
tems for sales force routing, pro- 
duction charting, etc. 


Wall maps, desk maps, drawer 
systems, standard systems, and 
special equipment made to order. 
Send for circular, write for full 
particulars, or advise us of your 


special requirements and we will 
quote. 


John W. Iliff & Co. 


54 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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As has been pointed out, refrigeration 
is a necessity in every home. The engi- 
neers and the manufacturers have done 
their part in providing practical and ef- 
ficient apparatus for supplying house- 
hold refrigeration electrically. The fu- 
ture of the electric refrigerator is to a 
large extent in the hands of the central 
stations. Their active support should 
make it a part of the standard equip- 
ment of the electrically equipped home. 


Cost Will Decline 


If it be argued that the initial cost of 
the refrigerator is such that it will tend 
to make the sales slow, the answer is 
that the same objection might well have 
been made to the washing machine and 
to the better radio sets—and their sales 
are in the millions. It is perhaps axio- 
matic to say that with increasing de- 
mand goes quantity production which, 
coupled with simplified methods of 
manufacture, will in time tend to lower 
the cost of the product and, consequent- 
ly, the selling price. The net effect of 
this will be to bring the better types 
of electric refrigerators within the buy- 
ing power of a continually increasing 
circle of purchasers. 


It is a fair statement to say that the 
electric refrigerator is one of the most 
important contributions the electrical 
indusry has made to the home and to 
the improvement of the living conditions 
of the public. 





A New Utility Issue 


Tucker, Anthony & Co., Bonbright & 
Company, Inc., and Harris, Forbes & 
Co. recently placed in the market an 
issue of $35,000,000 5 per cent. Mortgage 
Bonds of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company. 


The Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the American 
Gas & Electric Company, one of the 
largest holding companies affiliated with 
the Electric Bond & Share Company. 
It is a consolidation of properties lo- 
cated in the industrial territory sur- 
rounding Charleston, West Virginia, and 
Lynchburg and Roanoke, Virginia, as 
well as properties serving the mining 
territory including the Kenova, Thacker, 
Pochahontas and Clinch Valley coal 
fields of West Virginia. and Virginia. 

The American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has acquired from time to time 
various properties which are now inter- 
connected and extending from Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, through the States 
of Indiana and Ohio, where it connects 
with the transmission lines of the Ap- 
palachian Company extending through 
the States of West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. 

On the completion of a proposed trans- 
mission line from Danville, Virginia to 
Roxboro, North Carolina, connecting at 
that point with the transmission lines 
of the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany, such interconnected power sys- 
tems will extend unbroken from Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, through the States 
of Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, to 
Muscle Shoals on the one hand, and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the other. 






























F 


We invite incuiries from officials of established 
and conservatively managed Public Utility 
Companies, and offer our services in an ad- 
visory capacity in assisting them to plan finan- 
cial policies, re-arrangement of capital struc- 
ture or satisfactory forms of new financing. 


Howe, Snow & Bertles 


Incorporated 
New York 


Public Utility 
Financing 


OR many years we have specialized in 

underwriting new security issues of leading 
Electric Light and Power Companies, and dis- 
tributing them to financial institutions and in- 
vestors nationally through our own offices and 
correspondents in all sections of the country. 


















Grand Rapids Detroit 


















































Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation 


COMMON STOCK AS AN INVESTMENT 
(FULL VOTING PRIVILEGES) 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


This corporation, the pioneer in the field of Electric Refrigera- 
tion, already is on an established earnings and dividend basis. 


NIZER— Makers of automatic electric refrigerating cabinets for 
commercial uses 


LEONARD (Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company)—Makers of 
Leonard Cleanable cabinets 


give the Electric Repinoaticn Corporation command of all divisions of the electric 
refrigeration field. The products of all divisions of the corporation are nationally 


advertised. 


We have prepared a special analysis pointing out the investment qualities and the 
yield on the securities of the ctric Refrigeration Corporation, which we believe 


5 be of timely interest. 


Its three subsidiaries 
KELVINATOR— Makers of household automatic electric refrig- 


It will be sent to investors upon request. 


NOYES @ JACKSON 


Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


42 Broadway 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





$17,000,000 for New Construction 


The vigor of an industry is measured to a large extent 
by the upkeep and enlargement of its plants and facilities. 


The electric light and power industry, with a physical 
value estimated at $7,500,000,000, spent during 1925 for 


ga and extensions approximately $600,000,000, or 


The Associated System invested during the same year 
$17,000,000 in new construction and equipment, or 10.1% 
of the physical value of its properties. This increase is 
26% greater than that for the industry as a whole. 


These extensions and improvements were made in order 
to meet the rapidly growing demands for service. Among 
the chief construction activities were those in connection 
with the erection of transmission lines in New York State, 
the hydro-electric development in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, and the enlargement of the electric generating and 
distributing capacity on Staten Island, New York City. 


The Associated management endeavors at all times to 
furnish adequate service and to keep pace with the growing 
needs of the communities served. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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Farms to Get More 
Electric Service 
By A. E. Fitkin 


President, National Public Service 
Corporation 








URTHER exten- 

sion of electric 
light and power to 
the farm and smaller 
community, I _ be- 
lieve, will be the 
outstanding achieve- 
ment in the public 
utility field for 1926. 
Demand for service 























A Convenient Way 
To Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month— 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
* for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 
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FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Send FORBES for ra nied f I enclose ($9 Foreign Postage) 
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is increasing daily, 
not alone in the larger communities 
but in the smaller towns and villages 
which forward looking companies are 
preparing to serve at an eventual, if 
not immediate, profit. Operating costs 
are being reduced by co-ordination of 
the various companies, and I believe 
that the new high earning records es- 
tablished in 1925 are the greatest en- 
couragement to companies to extend 
their lines to serve the smaller communi- 
ties and the farming sections. 


Potential Field 


Speaking in a national sense the term 
saturation is of little meaning. It is 
remarkable that only 54 per cent. of the 
people of the United States are now 
living in electrically lighted dwellings 
and enjoy services that are available 
from electric power. There are to-day 
nearly 9,000,000 homes within reach of 
central station service that use no form 
of electrical energy. 

More and more the word Service has 
taken on a new meaning. More and 
more the co-ordination of public utility 
companies is working out new economies 
in the electrical industry. Despite rising 
cost of food, clothing, housing, fuel, 
and house furnishing goods, an average 
increase in these everyday necessities of 
70% per cent., the cost of electricity 
has decreased 8% per cent., and this, 
despite the fact that electric companies 
are paying more for labor, coal, copper 
and machinery. The answer lies in 
property co-ordination and management 
efficiency as applied in terms of elimina- 
tion of duplicating agencies in the pro- 
duction of public utility commodities. 


Plans for 1926 


In the case of the National Public 
Service Corporation a large part of its 
$35,000,000 building and betterment pro- 
gram for 1926 will be devoted to exten- 
sion of service to smaller communities 
and service to the outlying rural sec- 
tions. Interconnections by high voltage 
transmission lines, with step downs to 
the farmer along the way will provide 
the latter not alone with current for his 
household needs but energy for labor 
and time saving devices on his farm. 
Electrification of the farm and of the 
smaller community, thus begun will be 
continued I believe over a period of 
years with an ultimate tremendous gain 
in the form of new business for the 
companies. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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peace heard a year ago to the 
effect that Continental Motors was 
securing control of American rights in 
the Argyll type of sleeve-valve engine 
have come true. The Argyll has long 
been favorably known in England, being 
one of the only three _ sleeve-valve 
engines which have held their own in 
competition with the universal poppet- 
valve type. The Italian sleeve-valve 
engine is perhaps no longer produced. 
One does not hear about it any more. 
But the Knight with two sleeves and 
the Argyll with one sleeve prove that 
the principle is sound and practical. The 
Continental people now announce that 
they expect to turn out the Argyll at 
quite as low cost as the poppet-valve 
engines and think it will eventually 
drive the present standard to the wall. 

Another new development in the 
market, aud moreover a new invention, 
is a glareless headlight perfected by 
Walter D’Arcy Ryan, director of the 
Illuminating Engineering Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company. It 
is said to have cost $300,000 to develop 
this style of lamp, and it is mentioned 
among its advantages that it illuminates 
the front of the car somewhat. Produc- 
tion will begin in four or five months, 
and meanwhile there will be a chance 
to describe the construction in detail. 
So long as premature laws make head- 
lights compulsory and public opinion 
supports the idea that two such pro- 
jectors for each car are useful for safe- 
guarding traffic, the new and apparently 
much improved type should no doubt 
be hailed with delight. 


Trucks Effect Savings 


How the American Railway Company 
saved $96,000 worth of floor space by 
replacing 168 wagons and 300 horses 
with 84 electric trucks was revealed in 
a graphic chart exhibited at the sixth 
annual electric truck show which was 
held in New York in the building of the 
New York Edison Company. 

Another chart at this show illustrated 
the great extent to which the substitu- 
tion of electric vehicles for horse-drawn 
trucks is cutting down street traffic 
congestion, while still another display 
pointed to the day when the milkman 
en his morning deliveries will need to 
walk only 146 feet instead of 370 for 
the average milk delivery, thanks to 
the rapid replacement of the old- 
fashioned milk wagon with modern little 
electrics. 

The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters announces that 
henceforth insurance will not be issued 
to persons whose licenses have been 
revoked. Sixteen states, it is added. 
have agreed to furnish the Bureau with 
the names of persons denied a license 
or deprived of it. 

The Manhattan Surface Line Traffic 
Committee argues strongly for its belief 
that the only practical way to relieve 
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traffic congestion in New York City 
is to prohibit all parking of private cars 
in the city streets. Perhaps they should 
begin by establishing extensive parking 
facilities at the outer terminals of all 
street car and bus lines. That might 
improve the public carrier business and 
relieve traffic congestion more or less, 
while a general prohibition of parking 
would leave only motor buses, trucks, 
and delivery wagons to ply Fifth Ave- 
nue and other proud streets of the 
metropolis. No parking, no driving. 

Albany advices disclose that the New 
York dictator of highway traffic during 
three weeks of April revoked 221 motor- 
ing licenses in New York city and 36 
in other parts of the State. The sus- 
pensions of licenses numbered, respec- 
tively, 200 and 55. In all 512 drivers of 
cars were put out of action. Among the 
reasons were failure to file insurance 
certificate, grand larceny, physical dis- 
ability, burglary, bigamy, lapsing of in- 
surance for March, assault. 


Views of Aviation 


A paper by J. E. Whitbeck presented 
Jan. 7 at a metropolitan meeting of the 
A. S. M. E. (American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers) discloses some in- 
teresting facts and opinions on the 
status of aviation. For example: 

Air mail records for 1925 show that 
30 per cent. of forced landings were 
due to the cooling system, 29 to ignition, 
11 to carburetion, 8 to lubrication, 22 to 
miscellaneous failures. The author as- 
cribes these failures mainly to the pe- 
culiarities of the Liberty engine. 

It is held vastly more difficult to de- 
sign and build a satisfactory commercial 
plane than it is to evolve a military 
plane. 

Comercial airplanes and engines will 
be expensive until produced in quanti- 
ties—“probably not less than $10,000 
each for planes and engines.” 

Liberty engines will be used to start 
with, as several thousands of them are 
in storage, for sale cheaply. Modern 
military planes are already equipped 
with other engines than the Liberty. 

With an 800 h.p. engine a commercial 
plane can carry a ton of cargo at 100 
miles per hour while employing only 
65 per cent. of the rated engine power, 
thereby assuring reliability and long life 
for the engine. Mechanical difficulties 
are largely eliminated when there is an 
ample surplus of engine power in re- 
serve for emergencies. 

In a commercial plane with three 
engines there are three times as many 
chances for engine failure as with one 
engine. Eventually a _ single-engine 
plane will be considered most reliable. 

The mile-cost in air mail service is 
twice as high as it need be in commer- 
cial service. Fifty cents per mile should 


be enough for a ton of cargo, but not 
if a lighted airway, for night flying, must 
be provided.—M. C. K. 






























Oak tree, estateof Mrs. E. H. Close, Toledo, 
Ohio, treated and saved by Davey Tree 
Surgeons. New bark along both edges is 
healing perfectly over Davey cement filling 


Why you must 
buy Tree Surgery 
on faith 


The chances are you know little 
about Tree Surgery values, be- 
cause Tree Surgery requires a 
thorough knowledge of the re- 
lated sciences and also a trained, 
intuitive skill in its own difficult 
mechanical processes. 

Tree Surgery is either right 
or wrong—it is never half-good. 
Furthermore, the profession of 
Tree Surgery requires a definite 
code of ethics, a high standard of 
practice. There are some things 
that Davey Tree Surgeons are 
never permitted to do, because 
those things are not right pro- 
fessionally or ethically, or be- 
cause more than a quarter cen- 
tury of experience has shown 
them to be wrong in practice. 

The responsible officials of The 
Davey Tree Expert Company do 
know Tree Surgery values. They 
select, train and supervise for 
you the men who are to treat your 
priceless trees, and guarantee 
the ability, skill and reliability 
of these master Tree Surgeons. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., INC. 
587 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 





THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc., 

587 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 


JOHN DAVEY 


Father of 
Tree Surgery 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 
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American 
Power & Light Company 


MERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY’S operating subsidiaries at 
the close of 1925 were serving a total of 536 communities in the 11 states 
of Arizona, Florida, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, 


Washington and Wisconsin. The total population served was estimated at 

2,670,000. } 
The operating subsidiaries at the close of the year were serving 648,923 con- 

sumers, of whom 451,442 were supplied with electric power and light service. 


The properties owned by the companies included electric generating stations 
having a total installed generating capacity of 487,350 kilowatts, with 100,928 
kilowatts additional capacity under construction, 5,464 miles of high voltage 
transmission lines and 7,374 miles of electric distributing system. 


Total gross earnings for 1925 of the operating subsidiaries aggregated $50,- 


519,120, of which 74% was derived from electric power and light service, 16% 
from gas service and 10% from miscellaneous service. 


71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































Long Island Lighting Company 


Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company 
Kings County Lighting Company 


*x * * * 


Empire Power Company 


New York Central Electric Corporation 
Empire Gas & Electric Company 
United Gas & Electric Company 


Patchogue Gas Co. Marcellus Lighting Co., Inc. 
Long Island Gas Corp. Sea Clift & Glen Cove Gas Co. 


Northport Water Works Co. Jordan Electric Light & Power Co. 
Sag Harbor Electric Light & Power Co. 


* aa * * 


GENERAL OFFICES 


50 Church Street New York City 
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World’s Greatest 


POOL OF POWER 





OMMONWEALTH 

ibis Edison Company of 
ae LAKE Chicago is the center of 
MICHIGAN the world’s greatest pool of 


ion aia electric power. 


, = The Company’s 1925 
ine 7 electric output was three 
as ! billions kilowatt hours, an 

: CHICAGO increase over 1924 of 11%. 

This increase was about 
bd - cing equal to the total central 
H station output during an 


ARY 


ae ; | entire year for a city of 
' 
i] 








500,0000 inhabitants. Cus- 
tomers number 811,366. 





Mit i [Porter 


{ Lake | y 
rata 1 : 


Chicago has a greater central station sale of electricity per unit 
of population than any other large city in the world. 

















Linked with the Commonwealth Edison Company for the benefit 
of the whole Chicago Industrial district are the lines of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois and the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, under the same management. 


Stations of the Commonwealth Edison Company are connected 
by high-tension 33,000 volt underground lines, and are also connected 
to a 132,000 volt ring being built around the city from Waukegan 
on the north to Michigan City on the east owned by the affiliated 
companies. The line is now in service from Waukegan to the city 
limits on the north, and from Joliet to Michigan City, with a tap to 
Calumet Station on the south. Another line to Joliet, from Crawford 
Avenue, is now under construction. 


Ask us to mail you a copy of our 1926 Year Book 


COMMONWEALTH EpIson CoMPANY 
Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Some Bargains Ready Now 


1—BIG PLANTS—CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS, SALVIAS 


SNAPDRAGONS, PETUNIAS, VERBENAS, PARLOR IVY, 
LOBELIAS, DOUBLE STOCKS, ICE PINKS, HELIOTROPES, 
etc., regularly any 12 for $1.00; Special, any 15 for $1.00 or any 100 


assorted for $5.00. Safe arrival warranted. 


2—OLD FASHIONED FAVORITES—DELPHINIUMS, FOXGLOVES, 
C. BELLS, LILY OF VALLEY, DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 
HEPATICAS, and all the old-time garden BORDER FAVORITES, 
were any 12, Now Special, any 15 for $1.00 or 100 for $5.00. Order 
any you want—we have them. 


3—BIG GERANIUMS, all colors, 12 for $1.50; BIG CANNAS, all colors, 


12 for $1.50. 


4—FANCY DAHLIAS—12 for $1.50; GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI, 100 


for $4.00. 


5—SPLENDID 3 year old H. T. ROSES such as COLUMBIA, OPHELIA 


and 40 others—12 for $6.00; 100 for $45.00. 


6—L. I. VEGETABLE PLANTS—100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10.00, assorted. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg, Tomato, Celery, etc. 


Above a few Bargains. Order them now and also send for our full list. - 
10% extra free plants for mention of this paper with your order and check. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—MOSTLY SAME DAY ORDER RECEIVED. 


Harlowarden Gardens & Greenhouses 


329 FRONT ST., 


GREENPORT, N. Y. 
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The Largest Factor 


of Service 
By Edgar Allegaert 


Vice-President, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company 





HE strides which 

have been made 
in recent years in 
extending both the 
availability and the 
actual use of electric 
energy throughout 
the United States 
constitute one of the 











most important and 

















Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


The J. G. White Management 
Corporation 


Managers 
Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 


has declared the following quarterly 
dividends : 


ord April 80, 1926. 


PR es age was also made for stock 
in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 5.75/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each share 
$6 Dividend Series, and 6.25/100ths 
a share of Class A Stock for each 

of $6.50 Dividend Series Pre 


On the basis of $29 per share for 
Stock this is at the an- 
n 64 per share for the 
$6 Dividend Series and $7.24 
share for the $6.50 Dividend Series 
Preferred Stock. 


Stockholders may purchase suffi- 
cient additional scrip to complete a 
full share or sell their scrip at the 
rate of Bn. 00 above or below, respec- 
= S Pag sale price of Class A 

the day preceding. 


M. G O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














The Market’s 


Next Move? 


Sound foresight, based on facts, not ‘‘tips,’’ 
enables one to figure out In advanee 

coming. We advised selling all stocks in Jan. 
and Feb. What’s ahead now? 

— for latest market forecast, sample 


copy 
We have no stocks to sell, but provide 


the Complete Becurity Market Service valuable 


every investor. Simply address, 
Securities Service 


American 
847 Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., New York 


what is 











61 he 





Specialists 


Chicago, Kansas City, 
Southern Minnesota, Dal- 
las, Des Moines, California, 
Shenandoah Valley and 
New York Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bond issues. 


y Huston & Co., Inc. 
New York 
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interesting economic 
developments of the day. 

Progress has been exceedingly rapid; 
the dreams of the night have, through 
the genius of electrical scientists and 
engineers, become the actualities of the 
morning, and the layman has become 
so used to the marvels of electric ac- 
complishments that he is prone to ac- 
cept the wildest statements of electrical 
possibilities, and is inclined to disregard 
what every practical man in the industry 
knows—that there are limitations to 
electrical achievement. 


Dependability 


The impression made upon the imagi- 
nation of the public by what has been 
accomplished by the industry has been 
of undoubted value both in matters of 
finance and in the expansion of busi- 
ness, but the foundation upon which 
the success of the industry rests and 
must continue to rest, is one of actual 
service of which the greatest single 
factor is dependability—continuity. 

It is, therefore, worth while pointing 
out that along with developments such 
as interconnection, increase in capacity 
of generation stations, generation units, 
and of transmission lines, and the other 
more spectacular improvements that at- 
tract public attention, constant and very 
effective betterment of facilities made 
to guard against service interruptions is 
ever going on. 

Despite the fact that the industry 
deals with a force of which more re- 
mains to be discovered than is now 
known, and which is peculiarly subject 
to the influence of the natural elements 
which man cannot control, less is heard 
than ever before of that honored excuse 
of central station men, “conditions in- 
herent in electrical generation and dis- 
tribution.” Many of: the causes of dis- 
turbance which were once considered to 
be “inherent” have been found to be 
possible of eradication, and not only 
changes in physical apparatus and 
methods employed in their operation, 
but better organization of personnel 
and a more careful and efficient code of 
operation have contributed to that end. 

As much credit is due the industry 
for the progress made in furthering 
dependability of service, as is its due 
for what it has done along the lines of 
expansion and greater utilization. With 
industry depending to a constantly in- 
creasing degree upon central station 
power it is well for every one con- 
cerned that improvement has in this 
respect kept pace with a growth in 
volume of business that has astonished 
the world. 
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now more than academic interest 
was aroused by the Third Inter- 
national [Standardization Conference 
held in New York last month under the 
auspices of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. The highly de- 
liberate slowness necessary for all stan- 
dardizing, to get decisions that will suit 
all, would seem to be more than ever to 
be expected when the standards are to 
be international. But some _ surprises 
cropped out on this point. The Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission 
has taken independent action in its own 
field and world-wide standards for elec- 
tric products are pretty well estab- 
lished. That was known. Europe, how- 
ever, has been jumping ahead in other 
directions also, seeing the economical 
need of doing so very clearly. She wants 
to trade with America, and also with 
other countries on a footing of equality 
with American industries, hoping to beat 
them in price as well as in careful adap- 
tation of products to the varying market 
requirements in different parts of the 
world. 


Universal Bolts, Nuts, Wrenches 


Though the American Committee rep- 
resents 400 national organizations, in- 
cluding 150 trade associations, it is 
learned that some of the 18 countries 
represented at this international con- 
ference have by this time developed 
national standardization movements 
which have become more far-reaching in 
their effects on local industries and 
trade than the movement has become in 
this country, though it was practically 
originated here and has had strong sup- 
port from the Federal Government. 

Europe’s eagerness has not been with- 
out comic incidents. During the Con- 
ference meeting dealing with the de- 
sired adoption of an international stan- 
dard for bolts and nuts, it came out that 
the Continental countries soon after the 
war adopted their present standards, 
under German leadership, and believed 
that they were closely following Amer- 
ican practice. But what they did was to 
follow the dimensions which have been 
masquerading under the name of “Unit- 
ed States Standard” in American hand- 
books but are said to represent less than 
three per cent. of the practice here. The 
sizes developed in the automobile in- 
dustry during the past fifteen years and 
in the agricultural machinery industry 
for the past thirty years come nearer 
to representing the American standards 
now proposed, and those now suggested 
by the Swiss and the Americans for 
international adoption. 

Sir Richard Glazebrook, one of the 
British delegates, raised something like 
an international commotion on this sub- 
ject. Not only was there the problem 
of reconciling the proposed A. N. S. 
(American National Standards) thread 
with the B. S. W. (British Standard 
Whitworth), but he told the Conference 
that in England they were in the midst 
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of experiments which seemed to indi- 
cate that the mechanical world in gen- 
eral has been too conservative on nuts 
and bolts and that much smaller nuts 
and bolt heads will give satisfactory re- 
sults at less cost. The Conference was 
unanimous in wanting to learn more 
about that. 


Watch Building Materials 


Limits and fits for interchangeable 
manufacture, gears, and “preferred num- 
bers” were the other most immediate 
subjects for international standardiza- 
tion dealt with at the Conference. 

Coming from Los Angeles, where 
stucco is in vogue, “Plastite” makes a 
bid for general attention as a building 
material, particularly as a permanent 
finish for stucco and concrete. It is 
mentioned as waterproof and exceed- 
ingly plastic, by its makers, the River- 
side Portland Cement Company. Per- 
haps the moisture-laden atmosphere of 
southern California may account for the 
following, on rust, which comes from 
the same source. The company’s deep 
sigh on this subject—to which fabricat- 
ors of sheet steel may be expected to 
take exception, giving their reasons— 
reads as follows: 

“The unknown genius who will one 
day discover the proper way to combat 
rust will confer a benefit on industry 
which cannot easily be measured. 

“Numerous remedies have been sug- 
gested, such as a combination of steel 
with other metals, but it still remains 
that today most steel must be protected 
by paint, oil, concrete, or some other 
complete air and watertight covering to 
keep it in good condition. At Harvard 
University a sum of money receutly has 
been set aside to be devoted to the 
study of rust. Scientific investigations 
are now being conducted by steel man- 
ufacturers to bring to light some practi- 
cal solution of this problem, but so far 
no successful method has been devel- 
oped. 


The Apprentice System 


Under the heading “Has the Need for 
Apprenticeship Passed,” W. A. Viall of 
the Providence, R. I., Brown & Sharpe 
Company presents an interesting dis- 
cussion in the May issue of “Mechanical 
Engineering” (29 West 39 Street, New 
York) on the apprenticeship system long 
ago instituted and still continued with 
much satisfaction by his concern, and it 
is noted that he thinks a similar system 
could be adopted very well by much 
smaller companies. He also calls strong- 
ly commendatory attention to the work 
done by the. National Metal Trades As- 
sociation. Probably it is true that real 
and deeply founded mechanical skill, 
widely distributed in the population, 
pays best in the long run, even though 
lesser skill may get by for a while— 
M. C. K. 
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That 
Little Coupon 
Below Means 


Coupons Ahead! 


Mail The Coupon! — even if 
you want to buy 54% Guar- 
anteed PRUDENCE-BONDS on 
the Partial Payment Plan, Mail 
The Coupon! —it’s a book that 
will show you how to accu- 
mulate money, so Mail The 
Coupon! —and you also get 
the full 514% interest rate on 
each partial payment without 
waiting, so once again, Mail 
The Coupon! —it’ll hasten the 
day when you can sit back 
and clip them! 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under SupervisionofN. Y. State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 

331MadisonAve. 162 Remsen St. 
cr TEAR OUT eeu: 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
please send booklet **The Prudence Partial 
Payment Plan.’ 

F.M.842 


Name 





Address 








for 20 Years 
without Ioss_ 


UR officers, in the course of advising the 
placing of many millions of dollars in 
Miami, have recommended first mortgages 

yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 
to this House or its clients. 

Upon the broad knowledge of real estate values, 
painstaking care, rich experience, proven skill, 
and sound judgment, resulting in this record, is 
based the faith in our work, making possible 
the foliowing announcement, viz.: 

Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire re- 
sources: 

Those investing funds will be quick to recog- 
nize that while oral assurances of the strongest 
men die with them, their written legal guaran- 
tees bind their successors; and that they will 
have this full protection in securities offered 
by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 





MOR’ T'GAG E RNR Y 


INCORPORATED 
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Appraisals 


NDEPENDENT 
Appraisals ase another 
conservative step eoneist- 
ently followed in the mak- 


fering sponsored by The 
Milton Strauss Corporation. 


This means that values are 
established and appraisals 
are made by authorites who 


These appraisals must meet 
the requirements of the 


Bank or Trust Company 
who act as Independent 


Trustee on the bond issue. 


Mail the Coupoe today 
for descriptive eiveulas. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORP ORATION 
Firet Mortgage Real Reuse Bonds 


Penobscot Building  Dewett, Mich. 


Fosme:. 
THE STRAUGS CORPORATION 


eccccecceecesses COU PON cecccosescscensa 


Please send ithout ebligaden cir 
whedon une Kk 


Name 


Address 
4 








Cir» 
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Little’ 
Laugh 
Now and 











“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Super-Salesmanship 


A little Jewish boy stood in the middle 
of the street and cried as if his heart 
would break. A large crowd gathered 
and endeavored to learn the cause of 
his tears. When the multitude had 
reached large proportions the boy took 
his hands from his eyes. 

“What’s the matter, sonny?” asked a 
member of the crowd. 

“Boo-hoo,” cried the lad. “Von’t 
somebody please take me to Izzy Iken- 
stein’s clothing store? There is a big 
sale of men’s suits, overcoats, and ties. 
Everything at reasonable prices.”—$5 
prize to Charles Garfield, Mitteneague, 
Mass. 


* * * 


Country Cousin (after prolonged in- 
spection of building operations): “I 
don’t see the sense of putting statues on 
the top of your buildings.” 

City Cousin: “Statues? Those aren’t 


statues. They're _ bricklayers.” — Ex- 
change. 
* * * 
A Reminder 


A negro parson held forth as follows: 

“Brudders and sistahs, I want to warn 
you against de heinous crime ob stealin’ 
chickens, and fuddermo’ I wants to warn 
you against de heinous crime of stealin’ 
watermelons.” 


Then | 
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At this point an old negro rose up, 
snapped his fingers, and sat down again. 

“Wharfo, brudder, does you rise up 
and snap yo’ fingers when I speak ob 
watermelon stealin’?” 

“You es’ reminds me, parson, where 
I left ma knife,’ was the reply.—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to E. Long, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


* * * 


High School Teacher: “Spell avoid.” 
Puzzled Boy: “Spell what woid?”— 
American Speech. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





Let Your 
Files 
Tell You 
The Story 


Put a FIBERSTOK red Fil 

in your files along with the mes 
—— folders - file ets you 
re now usi i 

= oe and see the difference 
FIBERSTOK red File Pockets elim- 
‘nate bulging and overcrowding in 
~ gh y allowing each letter to 

e w i 

tA ad ay in and protecting 


e index is always visi 

FIBERSTOK File ; a "ee 

just turn down the diagonal flap 

examine the contents without remov- 

Be —— —_ withdraw the 
ou want, 

_ ¥ clean and untorn. 


437 Moyer St. Philadelphia Pa. 







Send for this 
FREE Sample for 
your own files. 
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Wr wish to announce the removal of our offices from 


61 Broadway, New York, to the fourteenth floor of 
57 William Street, New York 


as of May Ist, 1926 


Albert Emanuel Company, Inc. 
National Electric Power Company : 
Electric Management and Engineering Corporation : 


Telephone John 3212 
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